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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE ADVENTURER. 



•■-HE Adventuree was planned by Dr. John 
Hawkesworth soon after the conclusion of the 
Rambler^ in conjunction with Dr. Johnson. The 
first number was published on Tuesday, Nov. 
the 7th, 1752, in the folio size, and quantity of 
the Rambler y and at the same price. The days 
of publication were Tuesday and Saturday, and 
a period was put to the work in N** 140, Satur 
day, March 9, 1754. 

John Hawkesworth, L. L. D. was born in 
1713, or, according to another account, in 1719. 
His parents were dissenters, probably in humble 
life. It has been asserted that he was brought 

Adventurer b 



I 



up to a mechanical emploympnt, hut Sir J. 
Hawkins says that he was in his youth a liired 
clerk to an attorney — a situation scarcely supe= 
rior to the former. By some means, however, 
he fitted himself for the profession .if a mau of 
letters; ami about 17-14 was Dr J oJinsou's suc- 
cessor in the office of compiler of the pnrha- 
mentary debates for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine To that publication he contributed dur- 
ing some successive years several pieces of 
poetry, some of them under the signature H. 
Greville. We find him, between his thirtieth 
and Ibrtieth year, residing at Bromley in Kent, 
where his wife kept a boarding-school for 
young ladies. In 175'2 lie began to publish 
"The Adventurer," which was continued to 
the one liundrcd and fortieth number, and 
then collected into four volumes 12mo, 01' 
these, one half, or seventy nuniliers, were of 
his own composition. He had for his coadju- 
tors Johnson, Bathurst, and Warton, and there 
were a few other occasional contributors. The 
" Adventurer" was favourably reteived by the 
public, and merited its success by the purity of 
its morals, the elegance of its critical disquisi- 
tions, and the acquaintance it displayed with 
life and manners. 7'he papers of Hawkesworth 
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resemble in style the Ramblers of Johnson, 
though with somewhat less pomp of diction. 
Those among them which have been most ad- 
mired consist of eastern tales, and of stories in 
domestic life; in tlie former of which he exhi- 
imagination, and in the latter a con- 
iderable knowledge of the human heart. Both 
of them convey the most instructive lessons of 
conduct. Archbishop Herring so much ap- 
proved the moral and religious tenor of these 
papers, that he conferred upon their author 
the degree of doctor of civil law, I'rom some 
circumstance, this acquisition of dignity lost 
Dr. Hawkesworth the friendship of Johnson 
(who had not then obtained a amilar honour), 
and they appear never again to have associ- 
ated together. That Hawkesworth was weakly 
elated by his new title, appears from the inten- 
tion with which it inspired him of assuming the 
profession of a civilian, and practising in the ec- 
clesiastical courts; but, after some preparatory 
studies, the opposition he met with obliged him 
to desist from his purpose. In 1/56, at the 
desire of Garrick, he altered for the stage Hry- 
den's comedy of Amphytrion. His oratorio of 
*' Ziniri," performed at Covent-garden in 1 760, 
displayed no mean talents for poetical composl- 
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tion; and his " Edgar and Emmeline," a dra- 
matic entertainment, called "a Fairy Tale," 
brought out at Drury-lane in 17GI> was a very 
elegant fancy-pjete. In the same year he pub- 
lished "Almoran and Hamet," an Oriental 
tale, two volumes ISmo. which possesses much 
merit as a romance of the serious and dignifled 
class. He was the editor about this lime of a 
collection of the works of Dean Swift, to which 
he prefixed a life of that extraordinary person. 
The mention made of this performance by Dr. 
Johnson, in his Lives of the English Poets, is 
. too valuable a biographical record of our au- 
■ thor to be omitted : — " An account of Dr. 
Swift has been already collected with great di- 
ligence and acuteness by Dr. Hawkeswonh, 
according to a scheme which I laid before him 
in the intimacy of our friendship. I cannot, 
therefore, be expected to say much of a life, 
concerning which X had long since communi- 
cated my thoughts to a man capable of dignify- 
ing his narration with so much elegance of lan- 
guage and force of senlimenl." In I76G Dr. 
tHawkesworth was the editor of three voJiimea 
of " Letters of Dr. Swift and several of his 
Friends, published from the Originals, with 
Notes explanatory and historical." A "Trao^- 
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laticm of Tdemarhns,* quarto, 17GB» flihibited 
to great advantage the beaiitias of Hawkes- 
worth's style, which was pecuhady adapted to 
represent the rich deacriptioa and sentimental 
glow of the admired original ; and he was al- 
lowed to have left all former translators of this 
work far behind him. The rqmtation he had 
now acquired as a writer obtained for him, in 
1772, the lucrative and distinguished task of 
compiling into one narrative an account of all 
the voyages of discovery made by command c^ 
his present majesty, to that period of his reign. 
This work was published in three volumes 4to. 
magnificently adorned ¥dth diarts, maps, views, 
See. and comprising the materials of the jour- 
uaAs kept by commodore Byron, captains Wallis 
and Carteret, and lieutenant Cook, in their re- 
specdve voyages to the Southern hemisphere 
and Pacific ocean. Dr. Hawkesworth received 
the very munificent reward of six tliousand 
pounds ; and his execution of the task obtain- 
ed the praise of lively and elegant narration, 
and of sufficient fidelity as to matters of fact. 
Yet the author by profession, the speculatist 
and philosopher, too much appeared amidst the 
simple relations of sea officers and navigators ; 
and the colouring of his style produced a similar 

63 
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effect in the writing, with that of tlie Grecian 
figures of Cipriani and other artists in the en- 
gravings. Some moral and religious objections 
were likewise made to his perfi>rmance. He 
had indulged in some dtscriplions of the licen- 
tious manners of the Sou th - sea i blunders, which 
were thought too inflammatory : and he had 
niadc some unnecessary attacks upon the popu- 
lar doctrine' of a particular providence. Some 
nautical omissions were severely ccnEurcd : and 
upon the whole, the criticisms he underwent 
gave him vexations, which more than counter- 
balanced the satisfaction arising from his profits. 
The latter vi'erc enjoyed a very short time ; for 
tile year in which this work appeared was the 
last of his Ufe, which closed on Nov. 16, 1773, 
at Bromley. The chagrin he underwent, toge- 
ther with indulgence in his mode of living, are 
supposed to have shortened liis days. Dr. 
Hawkesworth was a man of irriuible passions 
and exquisite sensibility, but friendly, social, 
and humane. His conversation is icprcsotited 
as having been highly agreeable, and Ills man- 
ners to have been tbosc of the scholar and 
gentleman united. 

The first coadjutor of Dr.ITawkesworth in the 
Advaiturer, prior to Dr, JolnisoiijOr Dr, War- 
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! joining liim, is Eaid to have been Dr. 
BARD Bathurst, at lliat time one of 
llie members of Dr. Johnson's Ivy-lane Chib. 
He was the son of a Colonel Bathurst, a West- 
India planter, from whom Dr. Johnson re- 
ceived his faithful black servant. Dr. Ba- 
thurst is said to have written the eight papers 
marked A. in the Adventurer. Dr. Johnson 
wrote twenty-nine papers in the Adventurer, 
the general character of which is the same with 
that of his preceding work. He did not begin 
to write for the Adventurer until N° 34, March 
3, 1753. He bagan to write with the story of 
Misargyrus, which he continued in N" 41 , Sd, 
and 62. His Journey in a Stage Coach, in 
N' 84, cannot he exceeded for delicate humour. 
We find liim dwelling on his favourite topic, 
the concerns and interests of literary men, 

"85, 95, 1 15, 137, and I3S. In N° 120, 

e indulges in reflections on " the bitterness of 
rang," Mr. BoswELL has discovered that 
, on sleep, was written by him- Sir J. 
Mawkims, when he collected Dr. Johnson's 
frorks for an uniform edition in 1786-7, omit- 

1 no less than five of his Adventurers, via. 

■39, 67, 74, 81, and 128. 
The next contributor to the Adventurer that 
ve shall notice was Dr. Joseph Wakton, to 
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whom the province of critic'iEm and literature 
was assigned io the original plan. His contri- 
butions amount to twemy-four papers. This 
elegant scholar, and distinguished writer, was 
born about the year 1722. He was the elde&t 
■on of the Hcv. Thomas Warton, poetry-pto- 
fesBor at Oxford, and vicar of Basingstoke, He 
received his early education chiefly under his 
father; andat theageof 14was admitted on the 
foundation at Winclicstcr-school, where he con- 
tinued till 17*0) when he was entered of Oriel- 
college, Oxford, After taking tlie degree of BD. 
he became curate to his fatlicr at Basingstone, 
where he officiated two years ; and in 1746 he 
removed to a Bimilar employment at Chelsea. 
In 17+8 he was presented by the Duke of 
Bolton to the rectory of Winslade, anil soon 
after married. He aecunipanicd his patron 
in 1761 on a tour to the south of France ; be- 
fore wliieli period he had commenced an edition 
of Virgil in Latin and English, which was com- 
pleted in J 753. Wlien the Adventurer was 
undertaken by Dr. Hawkesworth, Warton re- 
ceived an invitation, through the medium of his 
friend Dr. Johnson, to become a contributor. 
The result of his compliance was twenty-four 
papers, as we have stated, of which some 
were of the humorous caet, but the greater pari 
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were essays on critical topics. In this depart- 
ment he adopted the mode of criticism, to which 
he always adhered, and which consisted in exer- 
cising his elegance of taste and nicety of feeling 
upon particular passages, and pointing out their 
beauties and defects, as addressed to the heart 
and the imagination. He was presented in 
1754 to the rectory of Tun worth ; and in 1755, 
was elected second master of Winchester-school, 
with the advantage of a boarding-house. The 
first volume of his " Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope'* appeared, without his name, 
in 1756. In 1 766 he was advanced to the place 
of head master of Winchester-school, which 
he long occupied Avith high reputation. He 
visited Oxford on this promotion, where he pro- 
ceeded to the degrees of bachelor and doctor of 
divinity. 

Dr. Warton's life was from this titne uniform, 
or only varied by occasional visits to London, 
by schemes of publication, and by new prefer- 
ments. In 1793 he closed his long labours 
at Winchester-school by a resignation of the 
mastership, and retired to the rectory of 
Wickham, which he had obtained by an ex- 
change/or another. Still fond of literary em- 
ployment, he accepted a proposal from the book- 
seller to superintend an edition of Pope's 
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works, which was completed in 9 volumes 8vo. 
published in 1797. After he had finished 
his task as editor of Pope, he undertook 
the like service to Dryden, and had pre- 
jwred two volumes of that eminent poet at 
tile time of his death. This event took place 
in February, 1800, in his 78th year. Dr- War- 
ton was twice married, and left a son and 
three daughters. 

N* 90, of the Adventurer, was written by 
Mr. CoLMAN, afterwards the principal eontri- 
biitor to the Connoisieur. The beautiful lines 
in N* 37 have been usually attributed to the 
pious Git-BEUT West; but tliey were after- 
wards discovered to have been the production 
of the Rev. Richard Jago. 

N" 77, 78. and 79, containing the story of 
Fidelia, were written by the celebrated Mrs. 
Cmapone. This esteemed female writer was 
born in 1727- She was the daughter of Tho- 
mas Mulso, Esq. of Twywell, Nortliampton- 
shire. At an early age she displayed a lively 
imagination and strong understanding, and is 
said to have eomposed a romance at the age of 
nine. Her mother, who rather discouraged than 
promoted her mental improvement, dying when 
she was young, she was left to follow her own 
inclination in that respect, and stored her mind 
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■with the beat writings in diifcfent modern lan- 
guages- She was one of the female favourites 
of the celebrated Richardson, and through his 
means was introduced to Mr. Chaponc, a young 
practitioner of the law, and a mutual attach- 
ment was the result. Tn the mean time she 
formed an acquaintance with Miss Carter, to 
whom she addressed a poem on her translation 
of Epictetus, which, with an ode to Peace, 
and the story of Fidelia in the Adventurer^ 
were among her first public productions. She 
niarried Mr. Chapone in IJCO, but the union 
was dissolved by his death ten months after, 
and she was left a mourning widow with a nar- 
row income- Her good sense, powers of con- 
versation, and respectable character, procured 
her many friends of both sexes, among whom 
were Mrs. Montague and Lord Lyttleton, and 
she passed her time chiefly in London, or in 
occasional visits- Her name became more ge- 
nerally known by the publication, in 1773) at 
the request of her hterary friends, of " Letters 
on the Improvement of the Mind, addressed to 
a Young Lady." Of this work the following 
character baa been given by an eminent writer i 
of her own sex : " It is distinguished by souud 
sense, a liberal, as well as a warm spirit of piety, 
and a philosophy apjiiied to its best \ise, the 
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culture of the heart and affections. It has no 
shining eccentricities of thought, no peculiarities 
of system: it follows experience as its guide, 
and isconteijt to produce effects of acknowledged 
utility, by known and approved means. On 
these accounts it is, perhaps, the most unexcep- 
tionable treatise that can be put into the hands 
of female youth. These Letters are particularly 
excellent in what relates to regulating the tem- 
per and feelings. Their style is pure and un- 
affected, and the manner grave and impressive." 
In 1775 Mrs. Chapone published a volume of 
" Miscellanies in Prose and Verse," some pieces 
in which she had formerly printed without her 
name. 

The loss of friends by death, especially that 
of an excellent and beloved brother in 1799, 
rendering London no longer a desirable abode, 
she had intended to remove to Winchester, 
which was the residence of the niece to whom 
she had addressed the Letters, and who was 
married to a clergyman ; but the death of this 
lady in childbed disconcerted her plan, and at 
length she removed to Hadley, where slje died 
in 1801, at the age of 74. 
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lUc arte Fullax, el Bngus llercaUa 



A s every man in the exercise of bia duty to himself \ 
and the community, struggles with difficulties whicit J 
no man has always surmounted, and is exposed ta. j 
dangers which are never wholly escaped; hfe hakl 
been considered as awar&re, and courage as a virtae n 
more necessary than any other. It was soon founds 
that without the exercise of courage, without an eC- 
fort of the mind by which iminediate pleasure f 
jected, pain despised, and life itself set at hazan^ 
much caanot be contributed to the public good, nor 
such happiness procured to ourselves as is consistent 
with that of others. 

But as pleasure can be exchanged only for pica 
sure, every art has been used to connect such gra- ' 
tilications with the exercises of courage as com- 
pensate for those which are given up : the pleasures 
of the imagination are substituted for those of the 
senses, and the hope of future enjoyments for the 
npssessiou of present; and to decorate these plea- 
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s and this hope '4iaB wearied eloquence and ex- 
hausted Icaritidg.- toiirage has been digDified with 
the name of heroic virtue; and heroic virtue has 
deified Hie hero : his statue, hung round with ensigns 
of tefrpr,' frowned in the gloom of a wood or a teui- 
''. Ifi^ 1 ' i^ltf rs were raised before it, and the world was 
isAmmanded to worship. 

Thus the ideas of courage, and virtue, and honour 
are so associated, that wherever we perceive cou- 
rage, we infer virtue and ascribe honour; without 
considering whether courage was exerted to produce 
happiness or misery, in tlie defence of freedom or 
support of tyranny. 

liut though courage and heroic virtue arc still 
confounded, yet by courage nothing more is gene- 
rallv understood than a power of opposing danger 
witn serenity and perseverance. To secure the ho- 
nours which are bestowed upon courage by custom, 
it is indeed necessary that this danger should be 
voluntary: for a courageous resistance of dangers 
to which we arc necessarily exposed by our station 
is considered merely as the discharge of our duty, 
and brings oidy a negative reward, exemption from 
infamy. 

He who, at the approach of evil, betrays his trust 
or deserts his post is branded with cowardice; a 
name, perhaps, more reproachful than any other, 
that docs not imply much greater turpitude : he wliu 
patiently sulFers that which he cannot without guilt 
avoid escapes infamy, but does not obtain praise. 
It is the man who provokes danger in its recess, 
who quita a peaceful retreat, where he might have 
slumbered in ease and safety, for peril and labour, 
to drive before a tempest, or to watch in a camp ; 
tbe man who descends from a precipice by a rope 
at midnight, to fire a city that is besieged ; or wlio 
ventures forward into regions of perpetual cold and 
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darkness, to discover uew patlis of navigation, and 
disclose new secritts of the deep ; it is the Adventurer 
aloae on whom every eye is tixed with admiration, 
and whose praise is repeated by every voice. 

But it must be confessed that this is only the 
praise of prejudice and of custom : reason aa yet 
sees nothing either to cummead or imitate: a more 
severe scrutiny must be made before she can admit 
courage to belong to virtue, or entitle its poaseasor 
to the palm of honour. 

If new worlds are sought merely to gratify avarice 
or ambition, for the treasures that ripen in the dis- 
tant mine, or the homage of nations whom new arts 
of destruction may subdue; or if the precipice is 
descended merely for a pecuniary consideration ; 
the Adventurer is, in the estimation of reason, as 
worthless and contemptible as a robber who defies 
a gibbet for the hire ot a strumpet, or the fool who 
lays out hia whole property on a lottery tickeL 
Ileason considers the motive, the means, and the 
end ; and honours courage only when it is employed 
to effect the purpose of virtue. Whoever exposes 
life for the good of others, and desires no superadded 
reward but fame, is pronounced a hero by the voice 
of reason ; and to wittihold the praise that he merits 
would be an attempt equally injurious and impossi- 
ble. How much then is it to be regretted, that se- 
veral ages have elapsed since all who had the will 
had also the power thus to secure at once the shout 
of the multitude and the eulogy of the philosopher '. 
The last who enjoyed this privilege were the heroes 
that the history of certain dark ages distinguishes 
by the name of Knight Errant; beings who im- 
proved the opportunities of glory that were peculiar 
to they own times, in which giants were to be en- 
countered, dragons destroyed, enchantments dis- 
ulved, and captive princesses set at liberty. 
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These heroes, liowever numerous, or wherever 
they dwelt, had nothing luore to do than, as soon 
aa Aurora with her dewy lingers unlocked the rosy 
portals of the Hast, to mount the steed, erasp the 
lance, and ride forth attended by a faithful squire : 
a giant or a dragon itnmediately appeared ; or a cas- 
tle was perceived with a moat, a bridge, and a horn : 
the horn is sounded, a dwarf tirst appears, and then 
an enchanter; a combat ensues, ana the enchanter 
is defeated: the knight enters the castle, reads a 
talisman, disBolves the enchantment, deceives the 
thanks of the princesses and encomium of the 
knights ; then is conducted by the principal lady to 
the court of her father; is there the object of uni- 
versal admiration, refuses a kingdom, and sets out 
again to acquire new glory by a series of new ad- 
ventures. 

But if the world has now no employment for the 
Knight Errant, the Adventurer may still do good for 
fame. Such is the hope with which he quits the 
quiet of indolence and tlie safety of obscurity; 
' lor such ambition he has exchanged content, and 
such is bis claim as a candidate for praise. It may, 
indeed, be objected, that he has no right to the re- 
ward ; because, it' it be admitted that he does good 
for fame, it cannot be pretended that it is at the risk 
of life : but honour has been always allowed to be 
of greater value than life. If, therefore, the Adven- 
turer risks honour, he risks more than the Knight. 
The ignominy which falls on a disappointed candi- 
date for public praise would by (hose very knights 
liave been deemed worse (ban <Ieath ; and who is 
more truly a candidate for public praise than an 
author? But as the Knights were without fear of 
death, the Adventurer is without fear of disgrace or 
disappointment: he conlides, like them, in the tem- 
per of Ills weapon and llie justice of his cause ; he 
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knows lie has not far ta go before he will meet with 
sume fortress that has been raised by sophistry for 
the asylum of error, some enchanter who lies in wait 
to ensnare innocence, or some dragon breathing out 
his poison in defence of infidelity ; he has also the 
power of enchanliaent, which he will exercise in his 
turn ; he will sometimes crowd the scene with ideal 
beings, sometimes recall the past, and sometimes 
anticipate the future ; sometimes he will transport 
those who put themaelres under bis influence to re- 
gions which no traveller has yet visited, and will 
sometimes confine them with invisible bands till the 
charm is dissolved by a word, which will be placed 
the last in a paper which he shall give them. 

Nor does he fear that this boast should draw upon 
him the imputation of arrogance or of vanity; for the 
Knight, when he challenged an army, was not 
thought either arrogant or vain; and yet as every 
challenge is a boast, and implies a consciousness of 
superiority, the ostentation is certainly in proportioit 
to the force that is defied ; but this force is also the 
measure of danger, and danger is the measure of 
honour. It must also be remarked, that there is 
great difference between a boast of what we shall 
do and of what we huve done. A boast when we 
enter the lists, is a defiance of danger; it claims at- 
tention and it raises expectation ; but a boast when 
we return is only an exultation in safety, and a de- 
mand of praise that is thought to be due is alwavs 
paid. Let it be remembered, therefore, that if tne 
Adventurer raises expectation, he pro portion ably 
^er ; and that he asks nothing 
lall desire to withhold. 
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THEmultitudea 
and eat their bread ii 
iDunly rogarJ inactivity as idleness; and have nu 
conception that weariness can be contracted in an 
elbow chair by now and then peeping into a book, 
and musins the rest of the day : the sedentary and 
Htudioua, therefore, raise their envy or contempt, as 
they appear either to possess the conveniences of 
life by tne mere bounty of fortune, or to suffer the 
want of them by refusing to work. 

It is, however, certain, that to think is to labour; 
and that as the body is affected by the exercise of 
the mind, the fatigue of the study is not less than 
that of the held or the manufactory. 

But the labour of the mind, thoiieh it is equally 
wearisome with that of the body, is not attended 
with the same advantages. Exercise gives health, 
vigour, and cheerfulness, sound sleep, and a keen 
appetite : the effects of sedentary thought fulness arc 
diseases that imbitter and shorten life, interrupted 
rest, tasteless meals, perpetual languor, and cause- 
leas anxiety. 

No natural inability to perform raauual opera- 
tions has been observed to proceed from disint^U- 
nntion; the reluctance, if it eannut be removed, 
may be surmounted ; and the artificer then proceeds 
in his work with as much dexterity and exactness 
ns if no extraordinary effort had been ronde U> be 
Ipn it: but with rcspuct to the productions of inia' 



gination aod wit, a mere delermiiiatiDii of the will 
is not sulScieat; there must be a. disposition of th 
mind whiuh no humau being can jtrnciire, or tfa 
work will have the appearance of a forced plant, i 
the production of which the industry of art has liesB i 
substituted for the vigour of nature. 

Nor does the disposition always ensure success, 
though the waut of it never fails to render applica- 
tion ipeflectual ; for the writer, who sits down in 
the morning tired with his subject and teeming with 
ideas, ofteu tinds at night, that what delighted hia 
imagination ottends his Judgment, and that he has 
lost the day by indulging a pleasing dream, in which 
he Joined together a multitude of splendid images 
without perceiving their incongruity. 

Thus the wit is condemned to pass his hours, 
those hours which return no more, in attempting 
that which he cannot etTect, or in collecting ma- 
terials which he afterwards discovers to be unfit for 
use : but the mechanic and the husbandman know, 
that the work which they perform will always bear 
the same proportion to the time in which they are 
employed ana the diligence which they exert. 

Neither ia the reward of intellectual eijually cer- 
tain with that of corporal labour; the artificer, for 
the manufacture whicn he finishes in a day, receives 
a certain sum ; but the wit frequently gains no ad- 
vantage from a performance at which he has toiled 
many mouths, either because the town is not dis- 
posed to Judge of his merit, or because he has not 
suited the popular taste. 

It has been often observed, that not the value of 
a man's income, but the proportion which it bears 
to his sinenses, justly denominates him rich or 
poor; and that it is not so much the munner in 
which he lives, as the habit of life he has contract- 
", which renders hini hiippy or wretched. For 
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this reason, tlie labour of the minO, even wlieti it 
is adequately rewarded, does not procure ineans of 
happiness in the same proportion as that of the 
boay. They that eing at tho loom, or whistle after 
the plough, wish not for intellectual entertaitimeut ; 
if they have plenty of wholesome food, they do not 
repine at the inelegance of their table, nor are they 
less happy because they are not treated with cere- 
monious respect, and served with silent celerity. 
The scholar is always considered as becoming a 
gentleman by his education ; and the wit as confer- 
ring honour upon his company, however elevated 
by their rank or fortune : they are, therefore, fre- 

Juently admitted to scenes of life very ditfercnt 
'um their own ; they partake of pleasures which 
they cannot hope to purchase ; and many superflui- 
ties become necessary, by the gratification of wants, 
which in a lower class they would uever have 
known. 

Thus, the peasant and the mechanic, when they 
have received the wages of the day, and procured 
their strong beer and supper, have scarce a wish 
unsatislied ; but the man of nice discernment and 
nuick sensations, who has acquired a high relish of 
the elegances and refinements of life, has seldom 
philosophy enough to be equally content with that 
which the reward of genius can purchase. 

And yet there is scarce any cliaracter so much 
the object of envy as that of a successful writer. 
But those who only see liim in company, or hear 
encomiums on his merit, form a very erroneous 
opinion of his happinesis : (hey conceive him as per- 
petually enjoying the triumphs of intellectual supe- 
riority; as displaying the luxuriancy of his fancy, 
and the variety of his knowledge, to silent admira- 
tion; or listening in voluptuous indolence to the 
music of praise. Hut they know not, that thei^e 
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]ucid intervals are short and few; tliat much the 
greater part of bis life is passed in solitude and 
aosiety ; that his hours glide away uunoticed, and 
the day Uke the night is contracted to a inoment by J 
the iatense appUoatioa of the mind to its object;|'f 
locked up from every eye, and lost even to himself,' I 
be is reminded that he lives only by the nece 
of life : he then starts as from a dream, and regrets, 1 
that the day has passed unenjoyed, without afford-: ] 
ing means of happiness to the morrow. 

Will Hardman the smith had three sons, Tom, 
Ned, and George, George, who was the youngest,' ] 
he put apprentice to a tailor ; the two elder were '\ 
otherwise provided for : he bad by some mea 
opportunity of sending them to school upon a fouit* 1 
dation, and afterwards to the University. Will j 
thought that this opportunity to give his boys good. I 
learning, was not to be missed: "Learning," ""' 
said, " was a portion which the devil could 
wrong them ot; and when he had done what 
ought for them, they must do for themselves," 

As he bad not the same power to procure theO^ 
livings, when they bad finished their studies, l' " 
came to London. They were both scholars; 
Tom was a genius, and Ned was a dunce : ( 
became usher in a school at the yearly salary d _ 
twenty pounds, and Tom soon distinguished him^ I 
self as an author: he wrote iiiany pieces of greafc'rl 
excelleace ; but his reward was sometimes widt' '1 
held by caprice, and sometimes intercepted b^ I 
euvy. He passed his time in penury and labour;' f 
his mind was abstracted in the recollection of sen- I 
timent, and perplexed in the arrangement of hiB J 
ideas and the choice of expression. 

George in the meantime became a master in 
trade, kept ten men constantly at work upon 
drunk bis bcci out of a silver tankard, ; 
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boasted that he might bo aa well to pass ii 

years ai many of those foe whom he bad made 
faced clothes, and who thought themselves bis bet- 
ters. Neil wished earnestly that be could change 
siHtions with George; but Tom, iu the pride of bis 
heart, disdained them both ; and declared that he 
would rather perish upon a bulk with cold and hun- 
ger than steaf througli life in obscurity, and be for- 
gotteD when he was dead. 
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" TO THE ADVENTUREll. 
" SIR, 

" As the business of pantomimes is become a very 
serious concern, and the curiosity of mankind is 
perpetually thirsting after novelties, I have been at 
great pains to contrive an entertainment, in which 
every thing shall be united that is either the delight 
or aatoQigbment of the present age: I have not 
only ransacked the fairs of iJartholomew and 
Southwark, but picked up every uncommon animal, 
every amazing prodigy of nature, and every sur- 
prising performer, that has lately appeared within 
the bills of mortality. As soon as I am provided 
with a theatre spacious enough for my purpose, I 
intend to exhibit a most sublime pantomime in the 
modern taste ; but far more ostentatious in its feats 
of actjvity, its scenes, decorations, machinery, and 
monsters. A sketch of roy design I sliall lay be- 
fore you; and you may possibly think it not incon- 
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sistent Willi the character of an Advetilurer to re- 
comniend it to public uotice. 

" I have choBen for the subject the fahle of Her- 
cules, as hia labours will furuish me with the moat 
estraordinary events, and give me an opportuoity 
of introducing many wondera of the monstrous 
creation. It is strange that this story, which bo 
greatlv recommends itself by its incredibility, should 
have hitherto escaped the search of those penetra- 
ting geniuses, who have rummaged not only the 
legends of antiquity, but the tictions of fairy tales 
and little history books for children, to supply them 
with materials for Perseus and Andromeda, Doctor 
Faustos, Queen Mab, Ac. In imitation of these 
illustrious wits, I shall call my entertainment by 
the name of Harlequin Hercules. 

" In the original story, as a prelude to his future 
victories, we are told that Hereules strangled two 
serpents in the cradle : I shall therefore open with 
this circumstance ; and have prepared a couple of 
pasteboard serpents of an enormous length, with 
internal springs and movements for their contor- 
tions, which I dare say will far exceed that most 
astonishing one in Orpheus and Euridice. Any of 
the common sized particoloured gentry, that have 
learned to whimper and whine after being hatched 
in the egg in the Rape of Proserpine, may serve 
for this scene; but as the man Hercules must be 
supposed to be of a preternatural bulk of body, tlie 
modern Colossus has practised the tiptoe step and 
tripping air for the ensuing parts. Instead of a 
sword of lath, I shall arm him, in conformity to his 
character, with a huge cork club. 

" The first labour is the killing the Xemtean lion, 
who, in imitation of the fable, shall drop from 
oiled papermoon. We have been long accustomed 
O admire lious upon the stage ; but I shall vastly 
' m this, by making our conqi 
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him ui>oii the spot, and vloke liimsolf with the skin : 
1 have, therefore, gut a tawny coloured Itide made 
of coftrBC serge, with tbe ears, mane, and tip of the 
tail, properly liushed out with brown worsted. 

" Next to this is the destruction of the Hydra, a 
terrible serpent with seven heads ; and as two were 
said to sprout up ft^;ain in the place of every one 
that was cut off, 1 design by the art of my machi- 
nery to evhibit a successive regeneration of double 
heads, till a hundred and more are prepared to be 
knocked oiF by one stroke of the aforesaid cork 
olub. 

" I have a beautiful canvass wild boar of Ery- 
manthus for the third labour, which, as Harlequin 
is to carry it off the stage upon his shoulders, has 
nothing in its belly but a vvauding of tow, and a lit- 
tie boy who is to manage its motions, to letdown 
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;nash the wooden tusks : and 



though I could rather wish he were able to grunt 
and growl, yet as that is impossible, I have taught 
the urchin to s(]ueak prodigiously like a pig. 

" The fourth labour, his catching the hind of 
MxnaluH, whose feet were of brass and horns of 
gold, 1 fear I must omit; because 1 cannot break 
any common buck to run slow enough. Hut he is 
next to drive away those enormous birds of iStym- 
phulus's lake, which were of such prodigious big- 
ness, that they intercepted the light with their wings, 
and took up whole men as their prey. I have got 
a flock of them formed of leather covered with 
ravens' feathers: they are a little unwieldy, 1 muat 
confess ;' but I have disposed my wires, so as to 
play them about tolerably well, and make them flap 
out the candles ; and two of the largest arc to gulp 
down the gienadier, stationed at each door of iho 
stage, with their caps, muskets, bayonets, and all 
their accoutrements. 

"The sixth labour is an engagement with the 
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Afuazotis ; to represent whom, I have hired all the 
woaderful tall idcii anil women, that have ^en 
lately exhibited iu this town. The part of Hippo- 
lita ibeir queen ia to be played by the female Saau 
sun, who, after the company has been amazed with 
the vast proofs of her strength, is to be fairly iluiig 
in a wrestling bout by our iovlucible Harlequin. 

" 1 shall then present you with a prospect of die 
Augean stable, where you will have an arrange- 
ment on each side of seven or eight cows' hides 
stufied with straw : which the fancy's eye may aa 
easily multiply into a thousand, as in tragedy bat- 
tle it has been used to do half a dozeo scene 
shifters into an amty. Herculea's method of clean- 
sing this stable is well known ; 1 shall therefore let 
loose a whole river of pewtc't to glitter aloug the 
stage, far surpassing any little clinking cascade of 
tin that the playhouse or Vauxhall can boast of. 

" As he is next to aeize upon ahull breathing 
out lire and flames, I had prepared one accordingly, 
with the palate and nostrils properly loaded with 
wildfire and other combustibles ; but by the unskil- 
fnlness of tile fellow enclosed in it, while he was 
rehearsing the bull's part, the head took tire, which 
spread to the carcass, and the fool narrowly es- 
caped sutFering the torment of Phalaris. This ac- 
cident 1 have now guarded against, by having lined 
the roof and jaws with thin plates of painted iron. 

" To personate tieryon, who had three bodies, I 
have contrived to tie three men together back to 
back; one of them is the famous negro who swings 
about his arms in every direction ; and these will make 
full as grotesque a figure as the man with a double 
mask. As Harlequin for his eighth labour is to 
deliver this triple-'form monster to be devoured by 
his cannibal oxen, I shall here with the greatest 
propriety exhibit the noted ox with sis legs an<i 
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two bellies : and as Diomedc must Iig aervcit up in 
tlie same manner ua a meal for his flesh-eat in); 
tioTses, this will furnish me wilh a |:ood pretext for 
introducing the beautiful panther mare. 

" After these I shall transport you to the orchard 
of the Hesperides, where you will least your night 
with tlie green paper trees and gilt tipples. 1 have 
bought up the old copper dragon of Wanlley as a 
guard to this forbidden fruit; and when he is new 
burnished, and the tail somewhat lengthened, bis 
aspect will be much more formidable than hia bro- 
ther dragon's iu Harleiguin Sorcerer. 

" But the full display of my art is reserved for 
the last labour, the descent through a trap door into 
Hell, Though this is the most applnuded scene 
in many of our favourite pantomimes, 1 don't doubt 
but my Hell will outdo whatever has been hitherto 
attempted of the kind, whether in its gloomy deco^ 
ration, its horrors, its flames, or its devils. I have 
engaged the engineer of Cupor's Gardens to direct 
the hreworks ; Ixion will be whirled round upon a 
wheel of blazing saltpetre; Tautalus will catch at a 
refluent flood of burmnc rosin ; and Sisyphus is to 
roll up a stone charged with crackers and squibs, 
which will bound back again with a thundering ex- 
plosion : at a distance you will discover black 
steams arising from the river Styx, represented by 
a stream of melted pitch : the noted fire eater also 
shall make his appearance, smoking out of red hot 
tobacco pipes, champing hghted brimstone, and 
swallowing his infernal mess of broth. Harlequin's 
errand hither being only to bring away Cerberus, I 
have instructed the most amnzing new English 
cftitm Mavimt to act the part of this three-headed 
dog, with the assistance of two artificial noddles 
fastened to his throat. The sagacity of this animal 
will surely delight much more than the pretty trick 
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of Ills rival, the liumaii houiul, in another entertain- 

" Thus I have brought my Hercules through his 
twelve capital enterprises; though I purpose to 
touch upon some other of the Grecian hero's achieve- 
ments. I shall mate him hill Cacus the three 
beaded robher, and shall carry him to Mount Can- 
casus to untie Prometheus, whose liver was coDtU 
nually preyed upou by a vulture. This last men- 
tioned incident I cannot pass over, as I am re- 
solved that my vulture shall vie, ui bulk, beauty, and 
docility, with the so much applauded stupendous 
Ostrich : and towards the end 1 doubt not but I 
shall be able to triumph over the Sorcerer's great 
gelding by the exhibition of my Centaur Nessus, 
who is to carry off the little woman that weighs no 
more tban twenty -three pounds, in tht: character of 
Deianira ; a burthen great enough for the ostler 
who is to play the brute half of my Centaur, as his 
back must be bent horizontally, in order tu fix his 
head against the rump of the man-half. 

" The whole piece will conclude with Harlequin in 
a. bloody shirt, skipping, writhing, and rolling, and 
at length expiring, to the irregular motions of the 
liddlc-stick : though if any of the fire ofiices will 
iniiurc the house, he shall mount the kindred pile, 
and be burned to ashes in the presence of the whole 
audience. 

" Intrigue is the soul of these dumb shows, as well 
as of the more senseless forces : Omphale therefore, 
or Deianira, must serve fur my Columbine ; and 1 
can ao far wrest the fable to my own purpose as to 
suppose that these dangers were encountered by 
Harlequin for their sakes. Eristheus, the persecutor 
of Hercules, will be properly characterized by Pan- 
taloon, and the servant whose business it is, as 
Homer says, " to shake the regions of the gods with 
laughter," shall be the wonderful little Norfolkmau, 
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na in all books of chivalry you never readof a eJaiit 
but you are told of a dwarf The fellow with Sten- 
torJED lungs, who can break glasses and shaller 
window panes with the loudness of hia vociferation, 
has engaged in that one scene, where Herculss la- 
ments the loss of his Hylas, to make the whole house 
ring agtuB with his bawling ; and the wonderful man 
who talks in his belly, and can iiing his voice into 
any part of a room, has promised to answer him in 
Uie character of Echo. 

" I cannot conclude without informing you that I 
have made an uncommon provision for the necessary 
embellishments of singing and dancing, Grim Pluto, 
you know, the black peruked monarch, must bellow 
in bass, and the attendant devils cut capers in flame 
coloured stockings, as usual; but as Juno cherished 
an immortal hatred to our hero, she shall descend in 
a chariot drawn by peacocks, and thrill forth her 
rage; Deianira too snail vent her amorous sighs to 
soft airs : the Amazons with their gilt leather breast- 

Elates and helmets, their tin-pointed spears and 
loking glass shields, shall give you the Pyrrhic 
dance to a preamble on the kettledrums; and at 
Oraphale's court, after Hercules has resigned his 
club to celebrate her triumph, f shall introduce a 
grand dance of distaffs in emulation of the witches' 
dance of broomsticks. Nothing of this kind shall 
be omitted, that may heighten either the grandeur or 
beauty of my entertainment: I shall therefore, I 
hope, find a place somewhere in this piece, as 1 can- 
not now have the wire dancer to bring on my dancing 

"lam. Sir, 

" Your bumble servant, 

"LuN Tertivjs," 
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I FiUa TOluptalui causa ii'nf proxiraa veris. ] Ion, 

a to pleasE Bhould wear the (ace of truth. Ruic. 

Mo species of writing aifords so general eotettaiti' 
Dient as the relation of events; but all relatious of 
events do not eiiterta.in in tbe same degree. 

It is always necessary that facts should appear 
to be produced iu a regular and connected series, 
that they should follow in a quick succession, and 
yet that they should be delivered with discriminating 
circumstances. If they have not a necessary and 
apparent connexion, the ideas which they excite ob- 
literate each other, and the mind is tantalized with 
an imperfect glimpse of innumerable objects that 
just appear and vanish; if they are too minutely 
related, they become tiresome ; and if divested of 
all their circumstances, insipid; for who that reads 
in a table of chronology or an index that a city was 
swallowed up by an earthquake, or a kingdom depo- 
pulated by a pestilence, finds either his attention 
engaged, or his curiosity gratified? 

Those narratives are most pleasing which not 
only excite and gratify cuiioslty, but engage the 
passions. 

History is a relation of the most natural and im- 
pcirtant events : history therefore gratifies curiosity, 
but it does not often excite either terror or pity ; the 
mind feels not that tenderness for a fallmg state 
which it feels for an ii\jured beauty; nor is it so 
much alarmed at the migration of barbarians who 
mark their way with desolation, and fill tlie world 
Kith violence and rapine, as at the fury of a husband, 
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who, deceived mto jealousy by I'aUe appearances, 
stalig a faitliful aud atl'ectionate wife, kneeling at his 
feot, and pleading to be heard. 

Voyages and travels have nearly the same exceU 
lences aod the same defects ; no passion Ja tttroogly 
excited except wonder; or if we feel any emotion 
at the danger of the traveller, it is transient and lan- 
guid, because his character is not rendered suffici- 
ently important; he is rarely discovered to have 
any excellences but daring curiosity ; he is never 
the object of admiration, and seldom of esteem. 

Biography would always engage the passions if 
it could aufiicicDtly gratify curiosity: but there have 
beeu few among the whole human species whose 
lives would furnish a single adventure; I mean 
auch a complication of circumstances as hold the 
mind in an anxious yet pleasing suspense, and gra- 
dually unfold in the production of some unforeseen 
and important event; much less such a series of 
facts as will perpetually vary the scene, and gratify 
the fancy with new views ot life. 

But nature is now exhausted; all her wonders 
have been accumulated, every recess has been ex- 
plored, deserts have been traversed, Alps cUmbed, 
and the secrets of the deep disclosed ; time has been 
compelled to restore the empires and the heroes of 
antiquity; all have passed in review; yet fancy re- 
quires new gratifications, and curiosity is still un- 
satisfied. 

The resources of art yet remain : the simple beau- 
ties of nature, if they cannot be multiplied, may be 
compounded, and an infinite variety produced, in 
which by the union of different graces both may be 
heightened, and the coalition of (Afferent powers may 
produce a proportionate effect. 

The epic poem at once gratifies curiosity and 
moves the passions ; the events are various and im- 
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(wrlaat; but it is not the fate of a nation, but of the 
iiero in which they terminate, and whatever concerns , 
the hero engages the passions ; the dignity of his J 
character, his merit, and his importance, compel usT 
to follow him with reverence and solicitude, to tremi- 
bic when be is in danger, to weep when he sufTcra, 
and to burn when he is wronged; with these vii ' 
situdes of passion every heart attends Ulysses 
his wanderings, and Achilles to the field. 

Upon this occasion the old romance may be c 
sidered as a kind of epic, since it was intended to J 
produce the same effect upon the mind nearly by the 1 

In both these species of writing, truth is appa-'l 
rently violated: butthough the events are not always' 1 
produced by probable means, yet the pleasure arising^ I 
from the story is not much lessened; for fancy i). f 
still captivated with variety, and passion has acarcej 
leisure to reflect that she is agitated with Ibe fal 
imaginary beings, and interested in eventn that ni 
happeued. 

The novel, though it bears a nearer resemblance 
to truth, has yet less power of entertainment ; for i| 
is confined within the narrower bounds of probabi-i< 
lity, the number of incidents is necessarily din 
nished, and if it deceives us more, it surprises t 
less. The distress is indeed frequently tender, bot 
tiie narrative often stands still; the lovers complj-" 
luent each other in tedious letters and set speeches; "t 
trivial circumstances are enumerated with a minute 1 
exactness, and the reader is wearied with languid J 
descriptions and impertinent declamations. ^ 

But the moat estravatant, and jet perhaps the 
most generally pleasing of all literary performances, 
are those in which supernatural events are every 
moment produced by Genii and Fairies: suth are 
the Arabian Nights' Knterlainment, the Talcs of the 
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CuuatesB d'Anois, aiid many others of the same 
class. It may be thouglit Btrange that the mind 
should witli pleasure acquiesce in the open violation 
of the most known and obvious truths; and that r^- 
lations which contradict all experience, and exhibit 
a series of events that are not only impossible but 
ridiculous, should be read by almost every tast« and 
capacity with equal eagerness and delight. But it 
is not, perhaps, the mere violation of truth Of of pro- 
bability that offends, but such a violation only as 
perpetually recurs. The mind is satisfied if every 
event appears to have an ade(|Uate cause ; and when 
the agency of Genii and Fairies is once admitted, no 
event which is deemed possible to such agents is re- 
jected as incredible or absurd; the action of the 
story proceeds with regularity, the persons act upon 
rational principles, and such events take place as 
may naturally be expected from the interposition of 
superior intelligence and power: so that though 
there is not a natural, there is at least a kind of mo- 
ral probability preserved, and our first concession is 
abundantly rewarded by the new scenes to which 
we are admitted, and the unbounded prospect that 
is thrown open before us. 

But though we attend with delight to the achieve- 
ments of a hero who is transported in a moment over 
half the globe upon a griflbn, and see with admira- 
tion a palace or a city vanish upon his breaking a 
seal or extinguishing a lamp ; yet if at his first inter- 
view with a mistress, for whose sake he had fought 
so many battles and passed so many regions, he 
should salute her with a box on the ear ; or if imme- 
diately after he had vanquished a giant or a dragon, 
he should leap into a well or tie himself up to a 
tree, we should be disappointed and disgusted, the 
alory would be condemned as improbable, unnatural, 
iLiid ubsurd, our iunatu love of trulli would l)c ap- 
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plaudedy and we should expatiate on the folly of an 
attempt to please reasonable beings by a detail of 
/events which can never be believed, and the inter- 
vention of agents which could never have existed. 

Dramatic -poetry, especially tragedy, seems to 
unite ail that pleases in eacn of these species of 
writing, with a stronger resemblance of truth, and a 
vclosec imitation of nature: the characters are such 
as excite attention and solicitude ; the action is im- 
portant, its progress is intricate yet natural, and the 
catastrophe is sudden and striking ; and as we are 
present to every transaction, the images are more 
strongly impressed, and the passions more forcibly 
moved. 

From a dramatic poem to those short pieces 
which may be contained in such a periodical paper 
as the Adventurer is a bold transition. And yet 
jsuch pieces, although formed upon a single incident, 
if that incident be sufficiently uncommon to gratify 
curiosity, and sufficiently interesting to engage the 
passions, may afford an entertainment, which, if it 
is not lasting, is yet of the highest kind. Of such, 
therefore, this paper will frequently consist : but it 
should be remembered that it is much more difficult 
.and laborious to invent a story, however simple and 
Jiowever short, than to recollect topics of instruc- 
tion, or to remark the scenes of life as they are 
shifted before us. 
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1 HAVE before remarked that it is the peculiar in- 
felicity of those who live by intellectual Ubour, not 
to be always able ecjually to improve their time by 
application : there are seasons when the power of 
invention is BUspeoded, and the mind sinks into a 
state of debility from which it can do more recover 
itself than a person who sleeps can by a voluntary 
etTort awake. I was sitting in my study a few nights 
ago in these perplexing circumstances, and after 
long TuminatioQ and many ineffectual attempts to 
start a hint which I might pursue in my lucubration 
of this day, 1 determined to go to bed, hoping that 
the morning would remove every impediment to 
Htudy, and restore the vigour of my mind, 

I was no sooner asleep than I was relieved from 
my distress by means which, if I had been wakjug, 
would have increased it ; and instead of impressing 
upon Diy mind a train of new ideas in a regular sue- 
cession, would have filled it with astouishuient and 
terror. For in dreams, whether they are produced 
by a power of the imagination to combine images 
which reason would separate, or whether the mind 
is passive and receives impressions from some in vi- 
sible agent, the memory seems to lie wholly torpid. 
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and the understand id g to be employpil only about 
sucb objects as are tlien presented, without com- 
paring the present with the past. H hen we sleep 
we often converse with a friend who is either absent 
or dead, without remembering that the Kruve or the 
ocean is between us. We float like a leather npon 
the wind, or we find ourselves this moment in tug- . 
land and tile ne^t in India, without reflecting that 
the laws of nature are suspended, or inquiring; how 
the scene could have been so suddenly shifted be- ' 
fore us. We are famihar with prodiy;ie9 
commodate ourselves to every event, however ro- | 
manlic ; and we not only reason, but act upon prin- 
ciples which are in the highest degree absurd and 
extravagant. 

In that state, therefore, in which no prodigy could 
render me unfit to receive instruction, I imagined 
myself to be still sitting in my study, pensive and 
dispirited, and that T suddenly heard a small abrill . 
voice pronounce these words, " Take yoi ^ 

will dictate an Adventurer." I turned to see from.l 
whom this voice proceeded, but 1 could discover I 
nothing : believing, therefore, that my good geniuv 1 
or some favouring muse was present, 1 immediately i 
prepared to write, and the voice dictated the follow 
ing narrative : 

" I was the eldest son of a country gentleman 
who possessed a large estate, and when 1 was 
about nineteen years of age fell with my horse as t 
was hunting, my neck was dislocated by the fall, 
and for want of immediate assistance, I died before 
I could be carried home: but I found myself the j 
next moment, with inexpressible grief and astonish- J 
ment, under the shape of a mongrel puppy in the 1 
stable of an inn, that was kept by a man who had J 
been butler to my father, and had manied the cook. 



indeed, greatly 



but my n 
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ter, in oriler as he said Lo increase my beauty as well 
aa my strength, soun di sen cumbered me oi my eare 
and m^ tail. Besides the paiD tbat I suffered in the 
oiteraliuti, I experienced the disadrantap;es of this 
TDUtilation ia a thousand instances: this, howeTer, 
was but a small part of the calamity which in tbis 
state I was appointed to suffer. 

" My master had a sou about four yenTs old^ 
who was yet a greater favourite than myself; and' 
his pasaiuHs having been always indulged as aoon< 
as tni^y appeared, Le was encoura^d to gratify hiS' 
Teseutnient against any Uiing, whether animate or 
inanimate, that had offended him by beatjng me; 
and when be did any mischief, for of other faults 
little notice was taken, the father, the mother, or 
aid were sure to chastise me in his stead. 



" This treatment from p 



lib 



vitb insolence, was not long to be borne : eorly oi 
moruing, therefore, 1 departed. L continued tny 
journey till the afternoon without stopping, thouglr 
it rained hard : about four o'clock I passed througlt 
a village ; and perceiving a heap ot shavings that 
were sheltered from the wet by the thatch of a house- 
which some carpenters were repairing, 1 crept, as I 
thought unnoticed, into the corner, and laid myselE 
down upon them : but a man who was planing a. 
board, obaerving that I was a strange dog and of a , 
mongrel breed, resolved to make himself and his com- 
panions merry at my esjiense : for this purpose, hav- 
ing made a hole about two inches diameter in a pieces 
of deal, he suddenly eatohed me up, and putting the 
remainder of my tail through this diabolical engine, 
he made it fast by driving in a wedge, with a heavy 
mallett, which crushing tlie bone put me to inexpres- 
sible torment. The moment he set me down, tlio 
wrctchts who had been speototors of tliiH waggery^ 
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burst into immoderate laughter at the awkward mo- 
tions by which I expressed my misery, and my ridi- 
culous attempt to run away from that which I could 
not but carry with me. They hooted after me till I 
was out of their sight : however, fear, pain, and 
confusion, still urging me forward with involuntary 
speed, I ran with such force between two pales that 
were not far enough asunder to admit my clog, that 
I left it with the remainder of my tail behind me. I 
then found myself in a farm yard ; and fearing that 
I should be worried by the mastiff which I saw at 
a distance, I continued my flight; but some pea- 
sants who were at work in a neighbouring bam, 
perceiving that I ran without being pursued, that 
my eyes were inflamed, and that my mouth was co- 
vered with foam, imagined that 1 was mad, and 
knocked out my bi*ains with a flail. 

*' Soon after I had quitted this maimed and per- 
secuted carcass, 1 found myself under the wings of 
a bullfinch with three others that were just hatched. 
I now rejoiced in the hope of soaring beyond the 
reach of human barbarity, and becoming like my 
mother a denizen of the sky : but my mother, be- 
fore I was perfectly fledged, was surprised in her 
nest by a schoolboy, who grasped her so hard, to 
prevent her escape, that she soon after died : he then 
took tlie nest with all that it contained, which he 
deposited in a basket, where I presently lost my 
three companions in misfortune, by change of food 
and unskilnil management. I survived ; and soon 
atiter I could feed myself, I was taken by my tyrant's 
mother when ^he went to pay her rent, as a present 
to her landlord's daughter, a young lady who was 
extremely beautiful, and in the eighteenth year of 
her age. 

. " My captivity now began to lose its terrors ; I 
no longer dreaded the rude gripe of a boisterous 

VOL. I. D 
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urchin, whoee fondneBS was scarce less dangerous 
than his reaeutment; who, in the zeal of his attach- 
ment to a new plaything, might neglect me till 1 
perished with hunger; or who might wring off my 
neck, because he had some other use for the ball- 
penny which should procure me food: the confine- 
ment of a cage became habitual : I was placed near 
a pleasant window; I was constantly fed by one of 
the tinest hands in the world ; and 1 imagined, that 
I could suffer no misery under tlie patronage of 
smiles and graces. 

" Such was my situation, when o. young lady 
' tioia London made ait afternoon's visit to my mis- 
tress : she took an opportunity to caress me among 
her other favourites, which were a parrot, a mon~ 
key, and a lapdog ; she chirped, and holdiua; out 
lier finger to me, 1 bopped upon it; she stroked me, 

tut my head to her cheek, and to show my sensi- 
ility of her favours 1 began to sing ; as soon as my 
song was over, she turned to my mistress, and told 
her, that the dear little creature might be made ab- 
solutely the sweetest bird in the world, only by put- 
ting out its eyes, and confining it in a less cage : to 
this horrid proposal my fair keeper agreed, upon 
being again assured that my song would be very 
greatly improved; and the next day performed her- 
self the operation, as she had been directed, with 
the end of a hot knitting-needle, Mv condition was 
now more easily to be conceived toan expressed : 
but I did not long suffer the mournful solitude of 
perpetual darkness ; for a cat came ono night into 
the room undiscovered, dragged me through tlio 
wires of the cage, and devoured me. 

" I was not displeased to find myself once more 
at large; delivered from blindness and captivity, 
and still able to sport upon the breeze in the form of 
a cockchafer. But I had scarce entered this new 
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sceae of existence, when a gcotlenian, in whose gar- 
den I was feasting on one of the leaves of a cherry- 
tree, caught me, and turning to his son, a boy who 
had Just been put into his lirst breeches, ' Here, 
Tommy,' says he, ' is a bird for you.' The boy re- 
ceived me with a grin of horrid delight, and as he 
had been taught, immediately impaled me alive 
upon a corking pin, (o which a piece of thread was 
nstened, and I was doomed to make my young 
master sport, by fluttering about in the agonies of 
death ; and when I was quite exhausted, and could 
no longer uso my wings, he was bid to tread upon 
me, for that I was now good for nothing ; a com- 
mand with which he mercifully complied, and in a 
moment crushed me to atoms with his foot. 

" From a cockchafer 1 transmigrated into an 
earthworm, and found myself at the bottom of a 
farmer's dunghill. Under this change of circum- 
stances I comforted myself by considering, that if 
I did not now mount upon the wind, and transport 
myself from place to place with a swiftness almost 
equal to thought, yet I was not likely either » 
please or to oifend mankind, both of which were 
equally fatal ; and 1 hoped to spend my life in 
peace, by escaping the notice of the moat cruet of 
all creatures. 

" But I did not long enjoy the comfort of these 
reAections. 1 was one morning disturbed by an 
unusual noise, and perceived the ground about me 
to shake. I immediately worked my way upward 
to discover the cause ; and the moment I appeared 
above the surface, 1 was eagerly snatched up by a 
man who had stuck a dimgfork into the ground, and 
moved it backward and forward to produce the 
ctt'ect that had now happened. I was put into a 
broken pan with many other associates in misfor- 
I tune, and soon after disposed of to one of those 
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gentle Bwaius who delight in angling. Tliiti person 
carried ug the next morning to the brink, of a 



whore I presently saw him taku out one of my com- 
panions, and whistling a tune, pass a barlied hook 
through the whole length of his Lody, entcvin 



1 and bringing it out at the tail. The 
wretched animal writhed itself on the bloody hook, 
in torture which cannot be conceived by man, nor 
felt by any creature that is not vital in every part. 
In this condition he was suspended in the water as 
a bait for fish, till he was, together with the hook 
on which he hung, swallowed by an eel. While I 
was beholding this dreadful spectacle, I made many 
reflections on the great inequality between the plea- 
sure of catching tbe prey, and the anguish inflicteid 
on the huit. But these reflections were presently 
after lost, in the same agonies of which I had been 
a spectator. 

" You will not have room in this paper to relate 
all that I suffered from the thoughlksa barbarity of 
mankind, in a cuck, a lobster, and a pi^ : let it suf- 
'ice to say, that I suffered the same kmd of death 
vith those who are broken upon the wheel, I was 
oastcd alive before a slow fi^re, and was scourged 
o death with small cords, to gratify the wanton aii- 
petitc of luxury, or contribute to the merriment of a 
rabble." 

s far I had written as nmanuensis to an invi' 
sible dictator; when my dream still continuing, I 
felt something tickle my wrist, and turning my eye 
from the paper to see what it was, I discovered a 
flea, which I immediately caught and killed, by 
putting it into the candle. At toe same instant the 
flea vanished, and a vnung lady of exquisite beauty 
stood before me. " Thoughtless wretch," said she, 
" thou hast again clianged the state of my exist- 
fiicc, aud L'xpused me to still greatt^r calamities than 
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any that I have yet sufTered. As a flva I was thy 
monitor, aod ss a flea I might have escaped thy 
cruelty if I had not intended thy instructioD. But 
now to be concealed ia impossible, and it is there- 
fore irapoBsible to be safe. The eyes of desire are 
upon me, and to betray me to infamy and guilt will 
be the toil of perseverance aud the study of reason. 
But though man is still my enemy, though he as- 
suls me with more violence and persists with more 
obstinacy, 1 have yet leas power of resistance; 
there is a rebel in my own bosom who will labour 
to give me up, whose influence is perpetual, and 
perpetual iufluence is not easily surmounted. Pub- 
lish, however, what I have communicated; if any 
man shall be reclaimed from a criminal inattention 
to the felicity of inferior beings, and restrained from 
inflicting pain by considering the effect of his ac- 
tions, 1 have not suffered in vain. But as I am 
now exposed not only to accidental and casual 
evils, as I am not only in danger from the frolics of 
levity, but from the designs of cunning; to atone 
fur the injury which thou hast done mo, let the Ad- 
venturer warn the sex of every wile that is prac- 
tised for their destruction ; and deter men from the 
attempt, by displaying the aggravated guilt and 
shameless disingenuity of assuming an appearance 
of the most ardent aud tender affection, only to 
overwhelm with unutterable distress the beauty 
whom love has made credulous, and innocence 
keeps unacquainted with suspicion." 

While I listened to this address, my heart throb- 
bed with impatience; and the effort that I made to 
)ply, awaked me. 
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Last Sunday morDing 1 was ilialurbed very early 
by an old crony, a brother of the (juJII, as he calls 
liimaelf, who burst ioto my chami>er, and runving 
to niy bedside, " Get up, my dear friend," said be, 
jireasing my hand with great cngerneaa ; " I have 
euch news for yout Here'i your clothesi make 
haste, let me beg of you." 

I had been us«], at each return of the Sabbath, to 
receive a visit from my old acquaintance about din- 
ner time 1 but 1 could not imagine what had induced 
him to cive me this morning salutation. However, 
I huddled on my clothes, and had scarce seated 
him by the fireside in my study, when flinging dawn 
a paper very much blotted upon the table, "There," 
says he, " there's a scheme for you, my old boy t I 
am made for ever — It«ad it — I am made for ever." 

I very well knew my friend's foible : he has learn- 
ing, a great deal of vivacity, and some judgment; 
but he wants the necessary steadiness for serious 
application. He is continually in pursuit of new 
projects, but will not allow himself time to think of 
putting them in execution. He has contracted with 
every eminent bookseller in town for works of 
«vhich he had only conceived the design, and scarce - 
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ever proceeded bcyojid the title-|iBge and preface. 
He is a professed writer ; and of a genius so extea- 
sive that all subjects are alike to him : but as he 
cannot submit to the drudgery of correctness, his 
performftnces are hurried over in so slovenly a man- 
ner that they hardly procure him a bare subsistence. 
He is therefore perpetually exclaiming a|;aiust the 
tyranny of the trade ; and laments, that merit should 
be so much discouraged by the ignorance or envy 
of the town. 

I had ofteu experienced the fertility of his inven- 
tion, in forming such projects aa were easy in thetiry I 
but impossible in the practice; I therefore expected 
nothing less than such another whimsical contri' ' 
vance as his last, " for making new boards out of ' 
shaugs;" but how was I surprised, when 1 took 
up his paper, and saw at the top of it the following 
advertisement ! 

Oil the day of wtit 

Will be fold by Auction, 

J\ carious and valiiablc Collection of Manuscriptt 

(warranted Originak), in. Prose and Verne: ' 

Being Ike entire Stock in Trade of 

Timothy Spinbrain, Attthor, 

Leaving off Business, 



conld not help smiling at the conceit, my 

friend understood it as a mark of my appTobatlon; 
and snatching the sheet out of rny hand, " Well," 
saya be, " don't you think this will free me from the 
imperlinence of duns, and the servility of suing to 
those unconscionable vultures the booksellers, for 
more copy-money ? Why, man, I shall raise an 
estate by it, I have such «n intinite number of tracts 
on political, polemical, philosophicitl, physiological. 
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c'cuDoraicfll, religiuus, and miscellaneous subjects. 
My tDBiiuscTipts, let nie tell you, are. of greater uti- 
lity, and consequently more valuable than those iu 
the Vatican or Bodleian libraries." He then pto- 
ceeded to descant on the particular of this plan ; 
not forgetting to enliven his discourse with many 
sprightly sallies against the retailers of the works of 
(he learned, those bloodsuckers, as he called them, 
of the literary commonwealth. 

" Sir," continued he, " I intend to strike off an 
impression of twenty thousand copies of my cata- 
logue, to be distributed among all the lovers of 
literature thronghout the three kingdoms: and I 
shall take care to circulate a suliicient number 
among the virtuosi in Holland, France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and elsewhere. I will just men- 
tion to you some of the chief articles that enrich my 
collection. 

'' In politics I have an infallible scheme for ruin- 
ing the French power, which, I suppose, will be 
bought up at any price, by commission from abroad, 
if OUT ministry have not spirit enough to outbid 
them. I have another for a coalition of parties, 
which will prevent all disputes at the next general 
election. I have another for discharging the na- 
tional debt, which I contrived in gratitude for my 
being set at liberty by the last act of insolvency, I 
have several other pamphlets on the im])ortant to- 

Eics of liberty, biibery, and corruption, written on 
oth sides the question ; and a most curious collec- 
tion of speeches adapted to every kind of debate, 
which will be of admirable use to young members 
of parliament. 

"In philosophy I have several new systems in 
opposition to the present received opinions ; I have 
a proof that the earth is an octagon ; another that 
the sun is inhabited; and a third that the moon 
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may, for aught we can tell to the coiitrary, be made 
of a green cheese. I have a uew theory of optics; 
deiaoustratiog that darkness is caused by certaia 
tenebrificous rays oppugning, obtuading, sheathing, 
and absorbing the rays of light. I have resolved 
the phenomeua of electricity and magnedsm ; and 
have made many surprising im prove raents in all the 
arts aud sciences. These, I fear, will be carried off 
by some German professor, who will thence claim 
the merit to himselt, and the honour of the discovery 
will be attriboted to his nation. 

" Those who are fond of displaying their talents 
-in religious disputes, will find in my auction suflici- 
ent matter for their various altercations; whether 
they are Atheists, Deists, or distinguished hi^ 
the modest appellation of Freethinkers. There is 
scarce a sect among the many hundreds whom I 
have not defended or attacked : but it must not be 
concluded from thence, that I have been biased 
more towards one than the other; as you know the 
fuith of an author is out of the question, and he only 
writes pro or con, as the several opinions are more 
or less embraced or exploded in the world. I have 
got, indeed, some infallible arguments against the 
Pope's infallibility; and some probable conjectures 
that there never was such a person as Mahomet; 
both which, I don't doubt, will be bought up by the 
emissaries of Rome and Constantinople." 

Here I interrupted my friend by asking him, if he 
had not something likewise against the Patriarch of 
tile Greek church ; or a serious adnjonilJon against 
the growth of tlottentotism among us. He answer- 
ed very calmly, " f should see in the catalogue," 
and proceeded. 

"The emissaries of Constantinople— Well—My 
stock in the Belles Leltres is almost inexhaustible. 
1 have a complete act of criticisms on all the aneieat 
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authors, and a large store of conjectural emeada- 
tions on the old English classics : 1 hare several 
r essays in modern wit and humour ; and a long 
string of papers, both serious and diverting, for pe- 
riodical liicubrations ; I have I know not how many 
original entertaining novels, as well as elegant trans- 
laUons from the Trench ; with a heap of single pani' 

Shlets on the most popular and interesting subjects, 
ly poetry will consist of every article, whether tra- 
gedies, comedies, farces, masques, operas, sonnets, 
cantatas, songs, pastorals, satires, odes, elegies, or 
epithalamiums : an'd then, such a load of epigrams, 
anagrams, rebusses, riddles, acrostics, couunarumsl 
which you know will fetch a high price from the 
witlings, and the proprietors of monthly magazines. 
To wind up the whole, there shall be several distinct 
lots of title pages, and mottos,and dedications, and 
prefaces, and plans for books. 

" Thus, ray dear friend, have I opened to you the 
lain drift ofmy design ; and, I believe, at a mode- 
rate computation — let me see — ay, after I have 
cleared myself in the world, I shall be able to retire 
into the country, let me tell vou, with a pretty for- 
tune in mv pocket. But before 1 begin my sale, if 
you can find any thing that will suit your Adven- 
turer, as you are an old acquaintance, you shall 
have it at your own price." 

I thanked Mr. Spinbrain for his genteel offer, 
and heartily congratulated him on the prospect of 
his pretty fortune : but I could not help inquiring 
where all these immense stores of literature were 
lodged, as I never had observed any thing but loose 
scraps of paper scattered about his room, and one 
book of "loci communes," or " hints," as he called 
them, placed upon the cbimneypiece. " Ha !'' says 
he, " that's true; I forgot to mention that; why, 
indeed, they are none of them quite finished as yet; 
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but I have cot the rough draughts of most some- 
where: besides 1 have it all hure," pointing to his 
forehead. I advised hun to set about it directly; 
add in the eveaing, when we parted, he resolved 
not to go to bed till he had perfected his scheiBB, 
Yesterday morning I received a note from him ac- 
qoaintiug me that he had laid aside all thoughts of i 
his auction ; because, as be imagined, the maid had 
inadvertently lighted his fire with the best of his 
materials. 

The restlessness of my friend's chimerical genius 
will not, however, let him entirely give up the point; 
and though he has been disappointed in this mightjft 1 
project, yet be informs me he nas hit upon a schema 
equally advantageous, which shall monopolize the 
whole business of scribbling, and he offers to take 
me into partnership with him. " Ah," aays he, 
"we shall humble those fellows — We need not 
care a farthing for Mr. Bibliopola."- — ^His design i». 
to open a New Literary Warehouse, or Univers^.^ 
Kegister Office for Wit and Learning. The parti- u 
culars he has promised to commuoicate to me to- I 
morrow : in the meantime he desires me to advance 
him a trifle, to buy paper for a poem on the late the- < 
atrical disputes. 
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What 1 have heard p 



I BEcErvED, a few weeks ago, an account of th*|] 
death of a lady whose name is known to many, butl 
the " eventful history" of whose life has been coni'-V 



W 
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muaicated to few : to lue it has been often related 
during a long and inlimate acquaintance; BDd at 
th^re ia not a single person living, upua whom the 
toaking it public can reflect unmerited dishonour, 
OT wbuse delicacy or virtue can aufl'er by the feta- 
tion, I think 1 owe to mankind a series of events 
froin which the wretched may derive comlbrt, and 
the moat forlorn may be encouraged to hope; ~~ 
misery is alleviated by the contemplation of j 
deeper distress, and the mind fortified against dea'. 
pair by inatanceg of unexpected relief. 

The father of Melissa was the younger son of a 
country gentleman, who poaaessed an estate of 
about nve hundred a vt^ar ; out as this was to be the 
ifiheritance of the elder brother, and as there were 
three sisters to be provided for, he was at about 
sixteen taken from Eton achool, and apprenticed to 
a couaiderable merchant at Bristol. The voung, 
gentleman, whose imagination had been lired ay th& 
exploits of heroes, the victories gained by magnailH' 
i mous presumption, and the wonders discovered by^ 
daring curiosity, was not disposed to consider the 
acquisition of wealth as the limit of bis ambition, or 
the repute of honest industry as the total of his fame. 
He regarded his situation as servile and ignomini' 
ous, as the degradation of his genius and the pre- 
clusion of his hopes; and,longinff to go in search of 
adventures, be neglected his business as unworthy 
of bis attention, heard the remonstrances of his n: 
terwitb a kind of sullen disdain, and Either two years' 
legal slavery made bis escape, and at the nest town 
enlisted himself as a soldier ; not doubting but that, 
by bis military merit and the fortune of war, he 
should return a general officer, to the confusion of 
those who would have buried him ia the obscurity 
of a counting house. He found means effectually 
to elude the inquiries of his friends, as it was " 
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the utmost importance to prevent tlieir officious en- 
deavours to ruin his project und obstruct his ad' 



He was sent with other recruits to LooduD, and 
soon after quartered with the rest of his conipaoy in 
a part of the conntiy which was so remote trom alt 
with whom he had any conuesiun that he no longer 
dreaded a discovery. 

It happened that he went one day to the house of 
a neighbouring gentleman with hia comrade, who 
was become acquainted with the chambermaid, and 
by her interest admitted into the kitchen. This 
gentleman, whose age was something more than 
sixty, had been about two years married to a second 
wife, a young; woman who had been weit educated, 
and lived in the polite world, but had no fortune. 
By his tirst wife, who had been dead about ten 
years, he had several children ; the youngest was a 
daughter who hadjust entered her seventeenth year; 
she was very tall for her age, had a line complexion, 
good features, and was well shaped; but her father, 
whose affection for her was mere instinct, as much 
as that of a brute for its young, utterly neglected , 
her education. It was impossible for him, he said, | 
to live without her ; and as he could not afford to 
have her attended by a governess and proper mas- 
ters in a place so remote from London, she was suf- 
fered to continue illiterate and unpolished; she 
knew no entertainment higher than a game at rompa i 
with the servants ; she became their confident, and '< 
trusted them in return, nor did slie tliink herself ) 
bappy any where but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondness of her father had n 
conciliated her affection, she perceived it abate upon 
hia marriage without regret. She suffered no nev 
natraint from her new mother, who observed, witi 
a secret satisfaction, that Miss had been used b 
VOL. I. B 
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hide herself from visitors, as neither knowing how 
tu bebave nor bc'ing til U> be .seen, a.iHl chose rather 
to conceal her defects by excluding her ffom coui- 
pany, than to supply them by putting her to a board- 
ins school. 

Miss, who had beeo told by Betty that she ex- 
pected her sweetheart, and that they were to be 
merry, stole down stairs, and, without scruple, 
i party at blindman's buff. The sol- 



dier of fortune was struck with her 



ind dis- 



covered, or thought be discovered, lu tlie simplicity 
of nature, some graces which arc polished away by 
the labour of art. However, nothing that baa tlie 
appearance of an adventure could be indifferent to 
bim ; and his vanity was flattered by the hope of 
carryuig off a young lady under the disguise of a 
common soldier without revealing his birlb or boast- 
ing of his expectations. 

In this attempt he became very assiduous, and 
succeeded. The company being ordered to another, 
place, Betty and her young mistress departed early 
in the morning with their gallants; and there being 
a privileged chapel in the next town, they were 
married. 

The old gentleman, as soon as he was informed 
that his daughter was missing, made so diligent and 
scrupulous an inquiry after her that he learned with 
whom and which way she was gone : he mounted 
his horse, and pursued her, not without curses and 
imprecations; discovering rather the transports of 
rage than the emotions ul tenderness, and resenting 
her offence rather as the rebellion of a slave than 
the disobedience of a child. He did not, however, 
overtake them till the marriage had been consum- 
mated ; of which when he was informed by the hus- 
band, he turned from hint with expressions of bru- 
tality and indignation, swearing never to forgive a 
fault which heliad taken no care to prevent. 
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TUe young couple, notwithstanding their union 
frequently doubled their distress, still continued 
fond of each other. The spirit of enterprise and the 
hope of presumption were not yet quelled 
youn;^ soldier; and he received orders to attend ] 
Kin<r William, when he went to the siege of Namur, 
with exultation and transport, believing his elevatiob 1 
to independence and distinction as certain as if be 1 
had been going to take possession of a title and I 
estate. His wife, who had been some months 
pregnant, as she had no means of subsistence in his 
absence, procured a passage with him. When she 
came on shore, and mingled with the crowd tliat fol- 
lowed the camp, wretches who without compunc- 
tion wade in human blood to strip the dying and the 
dead, to whom horror is became familiar and com- 
passion impossible, she was terrified : the discourse 
of the women, rude and unpolished as she was, 
covered her with confusion ; and the brutal familia- 
rity of the men filled her with indignation and dis- 
gust; her maid, Betty, who had also attended her 
husband, was the only person with whom she could 
converse, and from whom she could hope the assist- 
ance of which she was so soon to stand in need. 

In the meantime she found it difficult to subsist ; 
but accidentally hearing the name of an officer, 
whom she remembered to have visited her mother 
soon after her marriage, she applied to him, told him 
her name, and requested that he would aflbrd her 
his protection, and permit her to take care of his 
linen. . With this request the captain complied ; her 
circumstances became less distressed, and her miud 
more easy : but new calamity suddenly overtook 
her; she saw her husband march to an engagement 
in the morning, and saw him brought back despe- 
rately wounded at night. The next day he was re- 
moved in a waggon with many others who were in 
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liie same condition, to a place of a. greater safety, st 
the distance of about tbree leagues, where proper 
care might betaken of their wounds. She entreated 
the captain to let her go in the waggon with him ; 
but to this he could not consent, because the waggon 
would be tilled with those who were neither able 
to walk, nor could be left behind. He promised, 
however, that if she would stay till the next day he 
would endeavour to procure her a passage ; but she 
chose rather to follow the waggon on foot than la 
be absent fiou faer husband. ?^he could not, how- 
ever, keep pace with it, and she reached the hospital 
but just time enough to kneel down by him upon 
some clean straw, to see him sink untlcr the last 
agony, and hear the groan that is repeated no more. 
The fatigue of the journey and the perturbation of 
her mind immediately threw her into labour, and 
she lived but to be delivered of Melissa, who was 
thus in the most helpless state left without father, 
mother, or friend, in a foreign country, in circum' 
stances which could afford no hope of reward to the 
tenderness that should attempt llie preservation of 
her life, and among persons who were become ob- 
durate and insensible, by having long been used to 
see every species of distress. 

It happened that, among those whom accident or 
diatiess had brought together at the birth of Melissa, 
there was a young woman, whose husband had 
fallen in the late engagement, and who a few days 
before hod lost a little boy that she suckled. This 
person, rather perhaps to relieve herself from an in- 
conveniency than in compassion to the or[ihan, put 
it to her breast; but whatever was her motive, she 
believed that the affording sustenance to the living 
conferred a right to the apparel of the dead, of 
which she therefore took possession ; but in search- 
ing her pockets she found only a thimble, the re- 
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niuins of a, pocket lookiugglass, about flic value of 
a peouy in Dtitcli oioney, and the certificate of her 
mairiagn. The paper, wliich she could not read, 
she gave afterwards to the captain, who was touched ■ 
with pity at the relation which an inquiry after his I 
laundress profluced, Ue commended the womaa I 
who had preserved the infant, and put her into ths' I 
place of its mother. I'his encouraged her to cod-' I 
tinue her care of it till the captain returned td I 
England, with whom she also returned, and bei I 
came his servant. ' I 

This gentleman, as soon as he had settled htg I 
immediate concerns, sent M(*i3sa, under the care at M 
her nurse, to her grandfather; and enclosed the ceN I 
tilicate of her mother's marriage in a letter contain- I 
ing an accountof her death, and the means by whiolt 1 
the infant had been preserved. He knew thatthoaa J 
who had been once dear to us, by whatever offencs 1 
they may have alienated our afiectioos when living, J 
are generally remembered with tenderness when I 
dead ; and that after the grave has sheltered thei^i I 
from our resentment, and rendered reconciliatioll'l 
impossible, we often regret, as severe, that conduct 1 
which before we approved as just : he, therefore, I 
hoped ihat the parental fondness which an ola I 
man had once felt for his daughter, would revive at I 
the sight of her offspring; that the memory of her I 
fault would be lost in the sense of her misfortunesi I 
and that he would endeavour to atone for that tQ' ' 
exorable resentment which produced them, by che- 
rishing a life, to which she had, as it were, trans- 
ferred her own. But in these expectations, however 
reasonable, he was mistaken. The old man, when 
he was informed by the messenger that the child she 
held iu her arras was his grandaughtor, whom she 
was come to put under bis prolectioU) refused to 
exftmine the contents of the letter, and dismissed 
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her with menaces and insult. The Unowledge of 
every uacoDtDon event soon becomes general in a 
country tonu. Aa uncle of Melissa's, who had 
been rejected by his father for having married his 
maid, heard this fresh instance of his brutality with 
grief and indignation ; ho sent immediately lor the 
child and the letter, and assured the servant that 
hia niece should want nothing which he could be- 
stow: to bestow much, indeed, was not in hia 
power, for his father having obstinately persisted in 
[lis resentment, his whole support was a little farm 
which ho rented of the 'squire: but as he was a good 
economist, and had Do.cmldren of his own, he lived 
decently ; nor did he throw away content, because 
his father had denied him aflluencc. 

Melissa, who was compassionated for her mo- 
ther's misfortunes, of whicn her uncle had been par- 
ticularly informed by her maid Betty, who had re- 
turned a widow to her friends in the country, was 
not less beloved for her own good qualities; she 
was taught to read and write, and work at her 
needle, as soon as she was able to leant ; and she 
was tekcn notice of by all the gentry as the prettiest 
girl in the place: but her aunt died when she waa 
about eleven years old, and before she was thirteen 
she lost her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon the world, 
still helpless, though her wants were increased, and 



she looked oack wi^ anguish, and forward with 
distraction; a fit of crying had just atlbrded a mo- 
mentary relief, when the 'squire, who had been in- 
formed of the death of his tenant, sent for her to his 

This gentleman had heard her story from her 
uncle, and was unwilling that a life, which had been 
preserved almost by miracle, should at last be aban- 
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doned to misery ; he therefore determined to receive 
her into his family, not as a servant but as a com- 
panion to his daughter, a young lady iinely accom- 
plished, and now about fifteen. The old gentleman 
was touched with her distress, and Miss received 
her with great tenderness and complacency: she 
wiped away her tears, and of the intolerable anguish 
of her minq, nothing remained but a tender remem- 
Wance of her uncle, whom she loved and reve- 
renced as a parent. She had now courage to ex- 
amine the contents of a little box which he had put 
into her hand just before he expired; she found in 
it only the certificate of her mother's marriage, en- 
closed in the captain's letter, and an account of the 
events that have been before related, which her 
uncle had put down as they came to his knowledge : 
the train of mournful ideas that now rushed upon 
her mind raised emotions which, if they could not 
be suppressed by reason, were soon destroyed by 
their own violence. 



No. 8. SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1752. 



Duratey et vesmet rebus servate secundis. Virg. 
Endure aud conquer, live for better fate. 

In this family, which in a few weeks after returned 
to London, Melissa soon became a favourite: the 
good 'squire seemed to consider her as his child, and 
Miss as her sister; she was taught dancing and 
music, introduced to the best company, elegantly 
dressed, and allowed such sums as were necessary 
for trivial expenses. Youth seldom suiters the 
dread of to-morrow to intrude upon the enjoyment 
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of to-day, but ratber regards present felicity as the 
pledgie of future ; Melissa was probably as happy 
us if she had been ia the actual possession of a for- 
tune, that, to the easB and sphnduur which she en- 
Joyed already, would have added stabihty and iii- 
depcadeDce. 

She was now in her eighteenth year, and the only 
sot) of her benefactor wae just come from the uni- 
versity to spend the winter with his father in town. 
He was charmed with her person, behaviour, and 
discourse; and what he could not but admire, be 
took every opportunity to commend. She soon per- 
ceived that he showed particular marks of respect to 
her, when he thought they would not be perceived 
by others; and that he endeavoured to recommend 
himself by an officious assiduity, and a diligent at^ 
lention to the most minute circumstances that might 
contribute to licr pleasure. But this behaviour of 
the young gentleman, lioWever it might gratify lier 
vanity, could not fail to alarm her tear ; she foresaw, 
that if what she had remarked in his conduct should 
be perceived by his father or iister, the peace of the 
family would be destroyed ; and that she must either 
be shipwrecked in the storm, or thri)wu overboard 
to appease it. She therefore atfected not to perceive 
that more than a general complaisance was intended 
by her lover ; and hoped that he would thus be dis- 
couraged from making an explicit declaration ; but 
though he was mortilied at her disregard of that 
which he knew she could not but see, yet he deter- 
mined to address her in such terms as should not 



e this provokingneutrality in her power: though 
1 her virtue, yet lie feared too much l£e 



aneer of his father to think of making her his wife ; 
and he was too deeply enamoured of her beauty, to 
relinquish his hopes of possessing her as a mistress. 
An opportunity lor the execution of his purpose was 
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not long waoting;: she received his general profes- 
sions of love with levity and merriment; but nhea 
she perceived that his view was to seduce her to 
prostitution, she burst into tears, and fell buck in an 
f^ony, unable to speak. He was immediately | 
touched with grief and remorse ; his tenderness was 
alarmed at her distress, and his esteem increased by 
her virtue; he catched her in his arms, and as an 
atonement for the insult she had recsived, he ofl'ered 
her marriage : but as her chastity would not snfFer 
her to become his mistress, neither would her gra- | 
titnde permit her lo become his wife; and as soon i 
as she was sufficiently recollected, she entreated ' 
him never more to urge her to violate the obligaliua 
she was under either to herself or to her benefactor : 
" Would not,'' said she, " the presence of a wretch i 
whom you had seduced from innocence and peace ! 
to remorse and guilt perpetually upbraid you; and 
would you not always fear to be betrayed by a wife, 
whose fidelity no kindness could secure: who had J 
broken all the bands that restrain the generous ; 
the good ; and who, by an act of the most flagitious A 
ingratitude, had at once reached the pinnacle of T 
guilt, to which others ascend by imperceptible gra- 
dations ?" I 
These objections, though they could neither be ! 
obviated nor evaded, had yet no tendency to subdue 
desire; he loved with greater delicacy, but with 1 
more ardour : and as he could not always forbear ' 
expostulations, neither could she always silence i 
them in such a manner as might most effectually 
prevent iheir being repeated. Such was one morn- 
ing the situation of the two lovers : he had taken I 
her hand into his, and was speaking with great L 
earnestness; while she regarded him with a kind of J 
timorous complacency, and listened to him wilh an f 
attention which her heart condemned : his father 
this tender moment, in which their powers of i 
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I were mutually engrussGd by each otber, 
near enough to hear thnt hia heir had made 
nroposals of niairiage, and retired without their 
ten Dw ledge. 

As he did not dream that such a proposal could 
poBaibly be rejected by a girl in Melissa's situatioii, 
imagining that every woman believed her virtue to 
be inviolate, if her person was not prostituted, he 
took his measures accordingly. It was near the 
time in which his fBinily had been used to remove 
into the country ; he, tlierefore, gave orders, that 
every thing should be immediately prepared for the 
journey, and that the coach should be ready at six 
the next morning, a man and horse being dispatched 
ill the meantime to give notice of their arrival. The 
young folks were a little surprised at this sudden re- 
moral : but though the 'squire was a goodnatured 
man, yet as he governed his family with high autho- 
rity, and as they perceived something had ofi'endcd 
him, they did not inc|ULre the reason, nor indeed 
did they suspect it. Melissa pocbed up her things 
as usual : and in the morning the young gentleman 
and bis sister having bv their father's orders got into 
the coach, he called Melissa into the parlour ; where 
in a few words, but with great aerimony, he re- 

Iiroached her with having formed a design to marry 
lis son without his consent, an act of ingratitude 
which he said justihed him in upbraiding her with 
the favours which be had already conferred upon 
her, and in a resolution he had talcen that a bank 
bill of fifty pounds, which he then put into her hand, 
should be the last: adding, that ne expected she 
should within ' ' ' " .■.-.■ 



heavy charge she n 
nor did he stay to 
it, but hastily got ir 
iliove from the dooi 

Thus was MclisH 



e the house. To this 
■n not in a condition to reply ; 
ie whether she would attempt 
□ the coach which immediately 

a third time, by a sudden and i 
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unexpected desertion, esposed to penury and dis- 
tress, with this aggravation, tliat ease ajid atiluunce 
were become habitual; and that though she was 
not so helpless as at the death of her uncle, she wa« 
exposed to yet greater danger; for few that have 
been used to slumber upon duwo, and wake to fear 
ttvity, can resist the allureiueuts of vice, who still 
offers ease and plenty, when the alternatives at 
dock bed and a garret, short meals, coarse apparel, 
and perpetual labour. ' 

Melissa, as soon as she had recovered from the J 
stupor which bad seized her upon so astonishing i 
dreadful a change of fortuue, determined not to acr 1 
cept the bounty of a peison who imagined her to be | 
uDwoithy of it; nor to attempt her juatificatiui^ J 
while it would render her veracity suspected, and 1 
appear to proceed only from the hope of beiug re* I 
stored to a state -of splendid dependence, from J 
which jealousy or caprice might again at any time 1 
remove her, without cause and without notice : she i 
had not, indeed, any hope of being ever able to d»- I 
feud herself against her accuser upon equal terms^ I 
nor did she know how to subsist a single day, when J 
she had returned his bill and (juitted his house; yat 1 
such was the dignity of her spirit that she immedt- 1 
ately encluseditinablank cover, directed to him athit. J 
country seat, and calling up the maid who had be^ I 
left to take care of the house, sent her immediately I 
with it to the post-office. The tears then burst ou^ ' 
which the agitation of her mind had befoie restrain- 
ed; and when the servant returned, she told her all 
that had happened, and asked her advice what she 
should do. The girl, after the first emotions of 
wonder and pity had subsided, told her that she 
had a sister who lodged in a reputable house, and 
took in plwn work, to whom she would be welcome, 
U she oould assist her in her business, of which she 
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had ofit^n more tlmn stie could du ; and with whom 
slie might continue till sunit: mure ehgible situation 
could be obtained. Melissa listened to this propo- 
sal as to the voioe of Heaven ; her mind was sud- 
denly relieved from the most tormenting perplexity, 
from the dread of wandering about without money 
or employment, exposed to the menaces of a beadle, 
or the insults of the rabble : she was in baste to 
■ecure her good fortune, and felt some degree of 
pain lest she should lose it by the earlier applica- 
tion of another ; she therefore went immediately 
with the maid to her sister, with whom it was soon 
agreed that Melissa should work tor her board and 
lodging : for she would not consent to accept as a 
gift that which she could by any means deserve as 
a payment. 

While Melissa was a journey woman to a person, 
who but a few weeks before would have regarded 
her with envy, and approached her with confusioD, 
it happened that a suit of lineu was brought from 
the milliner's wrapped up in a newspaper : the linen 
was put into the work basket, and the paper being 
tlirown carelessly about, Melissa, at last catched it 
up, and was about to read it; but perceiving that it 
had been published a fortnight, was just going to 
put it into the tire, when by an accidental glance 
she saw her father's name: this immediatfly en- 
gaged her attention, and with great perturbation of 
mind she read an advertisement, in which her fa- 
ther, said to have left his friends, about eighteen 
years before, and to have entered either into the 
army or the navy, was directed to apply to a person 
in Staples luu, who could inform him of something 
greatly to his advantage. To this person Melissa 
applied with all the ardour of curiosity, and all the 
tumult of expectation ; she was informed that Uie 
elder brother of the person mentioned in th e tAwei~ I 



tisemeut waa lately dead, unmarried; thai lie was 
possessed ot'lifteeu hundred a year, liveliiindred of 
wbicb bad descended to hini from his father, 
one thuusand had been left him by an uncle, which ' 
upon hia death, there being no male heir, had beep 
claimed by bis aisters ; but that a mistress who had 
lived with him many years, and who had been 
treated by the supposed heiresses with too much 
severity and contempt, had in the bitterness of het 
resentment published the advertisement, having 
heard in the family that there was a younger bro- 
ther abroad. 

The conflict of different paasioaa that were at' 
once excited \t ith uncommon violence in the breast | 
of Melissa, deprived her for a time of the power 
reflection; and vthen she became more calm, sIm | 
knew Dot by what method to attempt the recovery 
of her light; her mind was bewildered amidst ft 
thousand possibilities, and distressed by the appre- I 
hension that all might prove ineffectual. After J 
much thought and many projects, ehe recolleeted I 
that the captain, whose servant brought her to -J 
England, could probably afford her more assist* 1 
ancc thin any other person : as he had been often i 
pointed out to her in public places by the 'squire, 
to whom her story was well knonu, she was ac- 
quainted with his person, and knew that within e 
few months he was alive ; she soon obtained direc- 
tions to his house, and being readily admitted to a 
conference, she told him, with as much presence of ' 
mind as she could, that she was the person whom 
his compassion had contributed to preserve when an 
infant, in confirmation of which she produced his 
letter, and the certificate which it enclosed ; that by j 
the death of her father's elder brother, whose family ! 
she had never known, she was become entitled to & I 
very considerable estate; but that she knew not 3 
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claim, how such efidt^nce was to be produced, nor 
with whom to entrust the management of an aiFair 
in which wealth and influence would be employed 
against her. The old captain received her with that 
easy politeness which is almost peculinr to his pro- 
fession, and with a. warmth of benerolence that is 
seldom found in any : he congratulated her upon so 
happy and unexpected an event; and without the 
parade of ostentaUons liberality, without extorting 
an explicit confession of her indisence, he gave her 
ft letter to his lawyer, in whom ne said she might 
with the utmost security contide, and with whom 
she would have nothing more to do than to tell her 
story : " And do not," said he, " doubt of success, 
for I will be ready to testify what 1 know of the 
atfair, whenever I shall be called upon ; and the 
woman who was present at your birth, and brought 
you over, still lives with me, and upon this occasmn 
may do you signal service." 

Melissa departed, melted with gratitude and eln- 
ted with hope. The gentleman, to whom the cap- 
taiu's letter was a recommendation, prosecuted her 
claim with so much skill] and assiduity that within 
a ky months she was put into the possession of her 
estate. Her first care was to wait upon the captain, 
to whom she now owed not only life but a fortune : 
he received her acknowledgments with a pleasure 
which only those who merit it can enjoy ; and in- 
sisted that she should draw upon him for such sums 
as she should want before her rents became due. 
She then took very handsome ready furnished lodg- 
ings, and determined immediately to justify her con- 
duct to the 'squire, whose kindness she std! remem- 
bered, and whose resentment she had forgiven, 
Witli this view she set out in a chariot and six, 
attanded by two servants in livery on horseback. 
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and proceeded to bis country seat, from whence tbe 
fmnily was uot returned : she had lnio at an ilia 
witltin six miles of the place, and when the chariot i 
drove up to the door, as it wa.9 early in the morning,' ■ 
she could perceive the servants lun to and fro in s I 
hurry, and the young lady and her brother gazing' I 
through the window to see if they knew the livery f I 
she remarked every circumstance which denoteS I 
her own importance with exultation ; and enjoyett I 
tire solicitude which her_presence produced amon^ I 
those, from whose society she had so lately been I 
driven with disdain and iudignation. J 

She now increased their wonder, by sending in if 1 
servant to acquaint the old gentleman, that a lady j 
desired to speak with him about urgent business, i 
which would not however long detain him; he J 
courteously invited the lady to honour him with faei^ J 
commands, hasted into his best parlour, adjusle*! 1 
his wig, and put himself into the best order to re- 4 
cciveher; she alighted, and displayed a very ricb4 
undress, which corresponded with the elegance ofl 
her chariot, and the modish appearance of her sef^ 
vants. She contrived to hide her face as she wenfij 
up tile walk, that she might not be known too soon ;^ 
and was immediately introduced to her old friendj I 
to whom she soon discovered herself, to his greatj 
iistonishment, and before he had recovered his prfl-"! 
sence of mind, she addressed him to this effectij 
" You see, sir, an orphan who is under the greatest^ 
obligations to your bounty, but who has beellj 
equally injured by your suspicions. When I wa*^ 
a dependant upon your liberality, I would not as- j 
sert my innocence, because I could not bear to be 
suspected of falsehood : but J assert it now I am 
tbe possessor of a paternal estate, because I cannot 
bear to be suspected of ingratitude: that your son 
pruBcd me to marry him is true ; but it is also true 
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liat I refused him, because I would not disappoint 
your hopps, and impoverish your poateri^." Tbe 
old gentleman's confusion was increased by the 
wonders that crowded upon him : he first made 
some attempts to apologize for his auEpicions with 
awkwardness and hesitation; then, doubting the 
truth of appearances, he broke off nbruptiv and re- 
mained silent : tben reproaching himself, ne began 
to congratulate her upon her good fortune, and again 
desisted before he had hnished the compliment. 
Melissa perceived his perplexity, and guessed the 
canse : she wajt, therefore, about to account more 
particularly for the sudden change of her circura' 
stances, but Miss, whose maid had brought her iu' 
telligence from the servants, that the lady's name 
whu was wilh her papa was Melissa, and that she 
was lately come to a great estate by the death of 
her uncle, could no longer restrain the impatience 



of her affection and joy; she rushed into the 
,nd fell upon her neck, w ' ' "' 

inly be felt by friendship, : 



, with a transport that can 
ip, and expressed by tears, 
VV^en this tender silence was past, the scruples of 
doubt were soon obviated; the reconciliation was 
reciprocal and siDcere ; the father led out his guest, 
and presented her to his son with an apology for hia 
conduct to them both. 

Melissa had bespoke a dinner and beds at the inn, 
but she was not suffered to return. Within a few 
weeks she became the daughter of her friend, who 
gave her hand to his son, with whom she shared 
many years that happiness which is tbe reward of 
virtue. They had several children, hut none sur- 
vived them ; and Melissa, upon the death of her 
husband, which happened about seven years ago, 
retired wholly from town to her estate in the coun- 
try, where she lived beloved, and died in peace< 
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" TO THE ADVENTURER. 



«IR, 



[ SHOULD be sorry to take oft' your attention from 
matters of greater moment, and to divert you from 
the speculation of faults that present themselves 
directly before your eyes, by desiriDg you to con- 
template the enormities that hang over your head. 
It has been customary, I know, with you writers of 
essays, to treat the subject of signs in a very ludi- 
crous manner : for my part, I cannot help thinking, 
that it deserves a more serious consideration. The 
attacks of your predecessors on the absurdities 
which tradesmen usually commit in these pendent 
advertisements, have been very slight, and conse- 
quently have produced uo salutary efi'ect: blunders 
have to this day been handed down from master to 
'prentice, without any regard paid to their remon- 
strances; and it is left to the sturdy Adventurer, if 
he pleases, to combat these monstrous incongruities, 
and to regulate their Babel-like confusion. 

" I am at present but an humble journeyman 
sign painter in Harp Alley : for though the ambition 
of my parents designed that I should emulate the 
irnmorlal touches of a Raphael or a Titian, yet the 
want of taste among my countrymen, and their pre- 
judice sgaiust every artist who is a native, have de- 
graded me to the miserable necessity, as Shaftesbury 
says, ' of illustrating prodigies in fairs, and adorn- 
ibg heroic sign posts.* However, as I have studied 
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to improve even this meanest exercise of the pencil, 
I intend to set up for myself; and under the favour 
of your countenance, to reduce the vague practice 
of sign painting to some standard of elegance and 
propriety. 

" It caouot be doubted, but that signs were in- 
tended originally to express the several uccunatiuns 
of their owners ; and to bear some affinity, in their 
external designations, with the wares to be disposed 
iif, or the business carried on within. Hence the 
JIand and Shears is justly appropriated to tailors; 
as the Hand and Pen is to writingni asters ; though 
tile very reverend and right worthy order of my neigh- 
bours, the Fleet Parsons, have assumed it to thotu- 
selves as a mark of * marriageB performed without 
imposition.' The Woolpack plainly points out to ua 
a woollendraper ; the Naked Boy elegantly reminds 
us of the necessity of clothing; and the Golden 
Fleece figuratively denotes the riches of our staple 
commodity : but are not the Hen and Chickens, and 
tile Three Pigeons, ihe unquestionable right of the 
poulterer; and not to be usurped by the venders of 



silk or lin 



II? 



"It would be endless to enumerate the gross 
blunders committed in this point, by almost every 
branch of trade. I shall therefore contine myself 
chiedy to the numerous fraternity of publicans, 
whose extravagance in this affair calls aloud for re- 
prehension and restraint. Their modest ancestors 
were contented with a plain bough stuck up before 
their doors ; whence arose the wise proverb, ' Good 
wine needs no bush :' but how have they since de- 
viated from their ancient simplicity! They have 
ransacked earth, air, and seas; called down sun, 
moon, and stars to their assistance, and exhibited 
all the monsters that ever teemed from fantastic 
imagination. Their hogs in annour, their blue 
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boars, black bears, green dragons, and golden 
lions, have already bet'ti Bufficinutly exposed by 
your brother essay writers : 

Squamasmquc DracB, ilfulud anicc /.Mno. Vino. 
^^_^ Wilh foam} lubks In iteia a brisily hunt, 
^^^^VOr hiai^ a drnf^n, or a tiger Blare. DRTDt.TT. 

^^^P* It is no wonder that tliese gentlemen, who iit- 
tlufge themselves in such unwarraolable liberties, 
i^houlil have so little regard to the choice of signs 
adapted lo their mystery. There can be no objec- 
tion made to the Bunch of Grapes, the Kiiminer, 
or the Tuns : but would not any one inquire for a 
hosier at the Leg, or for a locksmith at the Cross 
Keys? And who would expect any thing but water 
lo be sold at the Fountain ? The Turk's Head may 
fairly iotiraale that a seraglio is kept within ; the 
liose may be strained to some propriety of meaning, 
as the business there transacted may be said to be 
done ' under the Kose:' but why niuat the Angel, 
the Lamb, and the Mitre, be the designations of , 
the Beats of drunkenness or prostitution ? 

" Some regard should likewise be paid by trades- 
men to their situation j or, in other words, to the i 
propriety of the place : and in this too the pu'blica 
are notoriously laully. The King's Arms, and the J 
dtar and Garter, are aptly enough placed at the- ] 
court end of the town, and in the neighbourhood of 
the royal palace ; Shakspeare's Head takes his sta- J 
tion by one playhouse, and Ben Jonson's by the 1 
other: Hell is a publichouse adjoining to West- | 
minster Hall, as the Devil Tavern is to the lawyers' 
Quarters in the Temple : but what has the Crown to 
do by the 'Change, or the Gun, the Ship, or tha • 1 
Anchor, any where but at Tower Hill, at VVapping^, I 
or Deplford ? 
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" It was certainly from a noble spirit of ilolng 
honour to a superior desert, that our forefathers 
used to hang; out the heads of those who were par- 
ticularly emiDetit in their professions. Hence we 
nee Galen and Paracelsus exalted before the shops 
of chemiata ; and the great names of Tully, Dry- 
den, Pope, &c. immortalized on the rubric posts of 
booksellers, while the heads denominate the learned 
repositories of their works. But 1 know not 
whence it happened that publicans have claimed a 
right to the physio^omies of kings and heroes, as I 
cannot find out, by the most painful researches, 
that there is any alliance between them. Lehec, 
as he was an excellent cook, is the fit representa- 
tive of luxury ; and Broughton, that renowned atii- 
lotic champion, has an indisputable right to put up 
his own head, if he pleases : but what reason can 
there be, why the glorious Duke William should 
draw porter, or the brave Admiral Vernon retail 
flipl Why must Queen Anne keep a gin shop, and 
King Charles inform us of a skittle ground 1 Pro- 
priety of character, 1 think, requires that these 
illustrious peTsanati;es should be deposed IVom their 
lofty staUons, and I would recommend hereafter 
that the alderman's effigy should accompany his 
intire butt beer, and that the comely face of that 
public spirited patriot, * who first reduced the price 
of punch, and raised its reputation pro bono pub- 
/hw,' should be set up wherever three pennyworth 
of warm rum is to be sold. 

"1 have been used to consider several signs, for 
the frcrjueocy of which it is difficult to give ftny 
other reason, as so many hieroglyphics with a hid- 
dcu meaning, satirizing the follies of the people, or 
conveying mstniction to the passer by. I am 
afraid that thr' stale Jest on our sober citizens gave 
rise to so many horns in the public streets ; and the 
number of castles tluuliug with the wind, was pro- 
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s erected by 



hably desired as a ridicule ou tliu' 

aoamg projectors. Tumble -down ix 

boroogb of Southwark, is a tine moral on the instft- 

bility of greatness aod the consequences of aiubi- t 

tion ; but there is a most ill DBtured sarcasm Bsainst | 

the fair ses, exhibited od a sign in Broad St. Gdes's, ' 

of a headless female figure, called the Good Wo 






^^K Fierce OD bia nalive Ari-ic's Ibirity plainB. Prancii. 

^K^A discerning; eye may also discover in many I 

HEoD^ signs erident marks of the religion prevalent , 

among us before the Reformation. 8t, George, as 1 

the tutelary saint of this nation, may escape the j 

censure of superstition : but St. Duustan nith hui 1 

tongs ready to take hold of Satan's nose, and the J 
legions of Angels, Nuns, Crosses, and Holy Lambs, 
certainly had their origin in the days of popery. 

" Among the many signs which are appropriated 1 

to some particular business, and yet have not the ] 

least connexion with it, I cannot, as yet, lind any I 
relation between blue balls and pawnbrokers: 



out at the entrance of a barber's shop, 
of mine, a learned etymologist and glossariogra- 
pher, assured me, that the use of this pole took ita 1 
rise from the corruption of an old English word. ' 
' It is probable.' says he, ' that our primitive ton- 1 
aors used to stick up a wooden block, or head, o 
poll, as it was then called, before their shop win 
dowB, to denote their occupation ; and that after- j 
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wards, through a confounding of different tbiuga 
with a like pranuuciation, Ihev put up that patti- 
coloured atatf, of uu enormous lenutli, which is now 
called B pole, and appropriated only to barbers.' 

"The game observation might be extended to 
other melhods that tradesmen make use of to attract 
the public notice. Thus, the card manufacturers 
Htamp upon their packs the figure perhaps of Uany 
the Eighth, or the Great Mogul, though I cannot 
find in history that either of these monarchs played 
at cards : it would therefore be mote in character to 
give us a picture of the groom- porter, or of that mas- 
ter of the science the celebrated Hoyle, who has 
composed an elaborate treatise on every fashionable 

" I could point out to you many more enormities ; 
but lest I should exceed the limits of your paper, 
1 shall at present conclude with assuring you, that 
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come a fashion; aod it is usual with persons, of 
vhom it is no reproach to sav they are ignorant, 
because their opportuuitiea ot gaiuiug knowledge 
have been few, to determine with the utmost coiifi- 
dence npon questions to which no human intellect 
is equal. In almost eveiy tavern, aod every ale- 
house, illiterate petulance prates of fitness and vir- 
tue, of freedom and fate; and it is common to hear 
disputes concerning; everlasting happiness and mi- 
sery, the mysteries of religion and the attributes of 
God, intermingled with lewdness and blasphemy, 
or at least treated with wanton negligence and ab- 
surd merriment. 

For lewdness and blasphemy, it is hoped, no 
BDology will serioiisly be otiered : and it is proba- 
ble, that if the question in debate was, wliich of the ^ 
disputants should be hanged on the morrow, it 
would be conducted with decency and gravity, as 
a matter of some iuipartaDce : that risible good hu- 
mour, and that noble freedom, of which they ap- 
pear to be so fond, would be thought not well to 
agree with their subject; nor would either of the 
gentlemen be much delighted, if an argument in- 
tended to demonstrate that he would within a few 
hours l)e suspended on a gibbet should be embel- 
lished with a witty allusion to a button and' loop. 
Of a jocular remark that it would effectually secure 
him from future accidents either by land or water: 
and yet the justice and mercy of Omnipotence, the 
life and death of the soul, are treated with ridicule 
and sport; and it is contended, that with ridicule 
and sport they ought always to be treated. 

But the effect, as well as the manner, of tbfese 
fashionable disputes is always ill : they tend to es- 
tablish what is called natural religion upon the 
of Christianity; and a man has no sooner 
1 himself a moral philosopher than he finds 
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that his duty both to God and man is coiittacted 
into a very amall compass, and may be practised 
with ^e greatest facility, Yet as this effect is not 
always apparent, the unwary are frequently deluded 
into tatal error; and imagine they are attaining the 
highest degree of moral excellence, while they are 
insensibly losing the nrinciplea upon which alone 
temptation can be resisted, and a steady persever- 
ance in well doing secured. 

Among other favourite and unsuspected topics is 
the KxceTlency of Virtue. Virtue is said necessa- 
rily to produce its own happiness, and to be con- 
stantly and adequately its own reward; as vice, on 
the contrary, never fails to produce misery, and in- 
flict upon itself the punishment it deserves ; propo- 
sitions, of which every one is ready to affirm, tnat 
and believed 
inferred, that 
future rewards and punishments are not necessary, 
either to furnish adequate motives to the practice of 
virtue, or to justify the ways of God, In conse- 

aiience of their being not necessary, they become 
oubtful ; the Deity is leas and less the object of 
fear and hope; and as virtue is said to be that 
which produces ultimate good below, whatever is ' 
supposed to produce ultimate good below is said to 
be virtue : right and wrong are confounded, because 
remote consequences cannot perfectly be known ; 
the principal barrier, by which appetite and passion 
are restrained, is broken down ; the remonstrances 
of conscience are overborne by sophistry ; and the 
acquired and habitual shame of vice is subdued by 
the perpetual efforts of vigorous resistance. 

But the inference from which these dreadful con- 
sequences proceed, however plausible, is not just; 
nor does it appear from experience that the premises > 
are true. 
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Tbat virtue alone is happiness beluvv in indeed & 
Tunsim in sjieculBtive morality, which all tlio [rea- 
Bures of learning have been lavished to support, aiitl 
all the flowers of wit collected to reconimend ; it 
has buen the favourite of somo among the wUest 
and beat of mankind in every geiierutiuD : and it is at 
once venerable for its age, and lovely in the bloom 
of a new youth. And yet if it be allowed, that they 
who languish in disease and indigence, who sutTet 
pain, hunger, and nakpdness, in obscurity and soli- 
tude, are less happy than those who, with the same 
degree of virtue, enjov health, and ease, and plenty, 
who are distinguished by fame, and courtefl by so- 
ciety ; it follows, that virtue alone is not efficient of 
bappiness, because virtue cannot always bestow 
tliuse things upon which happiness is confessed to 
depend. 

** It is indeed true, that virtue in prosperity ei^oys 
more than vice, and that in adversity she aulferB 
less. If prosperity and adversity, therefore, were 
merely accidental to virtue and vice, it might be 
granted, that setting aside those things upon which 
moral conduct has no influence, as foreign to the , 
question, every man is happy, either negatively or 1 
positivelv, in proportion as he is virtuous; though I 
it were denied, that virtue alone could put into I ' 
possession all that is essential to human felicity. 

But prosperity and adversity, affluence and wanti.. j 
are not independent upon moral conduct: external J 
advantages are frequently obtained by vice, and Tdf- J 
feited by virtue; for, as an estate may be gained by I 
secreting a will or loading a die, an estate may also 1 
be lost by withholding a vote or rejecting a job. 

Are external advantages then loo light to turn 
the scale? Will an act of virtue, by which all are 
rejected, ensure more happiness than an act of vice, 
by which all are procured ? Ate the advantages. 
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viatcs calamity, and vice only moderalDs delight; 
the answer of ReTelalion i* known, and it must be 
tliR laak of those vrho rejeut Jt to give a better: it 
is enough for me to have proved that man is at pre- 
sent in such a atate : I pretend not to trace the 
" unsearchable ways of the Almighty," uor attempt 
to " penetrate the darkness that surrounds hia 
throne:" but amidst this enlightened generation, in 
which such multitudes can account for apparent ob- 
liquities and defects in the natural and the moral 
world, I am content with an humble e^tpectatjon of 
that time, in which " every thin^ that is crooked 
shall be made straight, and every thing that is im- 
perfect shall be done away." 
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SIB, 



" It is the fate of all who do not live in necessary 
or accidental obscurity, who neither pass undistin- 
guished through the vale nf poverty, nor hide them- 
selves in the groves of solitude, to have a numerous 
acquaintance and few friends. 

" An acquaintance is a being who meets us with 
a smile and a. salute, who tells in the same breath 
that be is glad and sorry for the most trivial good 
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agd ill that befalls us, luid yet who turns from us 
without regret, who scarce wishes to see us again, 
who forsakes us in hopeless sicknesa and adversiiy, 
and when we die remembers us no more. A friend 
u he with whom our interest is united, upon whose 
participation all our pleasures depend ; who sooths 
na in the fretfulness of disease, and cheers ua in the 
gloom of a prison ; to whom when we die even our 
temains are sacred, who follows them with tears tu 
the grave, and preserves our image in his heart. 
A friend our calamities may grieve, and our wants 
may impoverish, but neglect only can offend, and 
unkindDcss alienate. Is it not, therefore, astonish- 
ing;, that a friend should ever be alienated or of- 
fended? and can there be a stronger instance of the 
folly and caprice of mankind than their withholding 
from those upon whom their happiness is confessed 
to depend, that civility which they lavish upon 
others, without hope ol any higher reward than a 
trivial and momentary gratification of their vanity, 
fay an echo of their compliments and a return of 
their obeisance 1 

" Of this caprice there are none who have more 
cause to complain than myself. That I am a person 
of some importance has never yet been disputed : I 
am allowed to have great power to please and to 
instruct ; I always contribute to the felicity of those 
fay whom I am well treated; and I must confess, 
that 1 ant never abused without leaving: marks of 
my resentment behind me. 

'' I am generally regarded as a friend ; and there 
are few who could think of parting with me for the 
last time without the utmost regret, solicitude, and 
reluctance. I know, wherever I come, that I have 
been the object of desire and hope ; and that the 
pleasure which I am expected tu ditl'use has, like 
all others, been enjoyed by anticipation. By the 
o3 
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yuuQg and gay, those who are entering the world, 
either as a scene of busine^it or pleasure, 1 am fre- 
quently desired with such impatience, that although 
every iDomeot brings on wrinkles and decrepiLude 
with irresistible rapidity, they would be willing that 
the time of oiy abaeuee should be annihilated, and 
the approach uf wrinkles and decrepitude rendered 
yet more precipitate. There cannot surely be 
stronger evidence than this of my iiiHuence upon 
their happineiis, or of their affection for me : and 
yet the transport with which I am at Hrst received 
ijutckly subsides; they appear to grow weary of 
my company, they would again shorten life to has- 
ten the hour of my departure, and they rellect upon 
the length of my visit with regret. 

" To the aged I confess I am not able to procure 
equal advantages ; and yet there are some of these 
who have been remarkable for their virtue, among 
whom I experience more constant reciprocations of 
friendship, I never heard that they expressed an 
impatient expectation of me when absent, nor do 
they receive me with rapture when 1 come ; but 
while I stay they treat me with complacency and 
good humour; and in proportion as their first ad- 
dress is less violent, the whole tenor of their con- 
duct is more equal ; they sufler me to leave them in 
an evening without importunity to prolong my visit, 
and think of my departure with indifference. 

" You will, perhaps, imagine, that t am distin- 
guished by some strange singularity, of which the > 
uncommon treatment that 1 receive is a conse- 
ijucDce. As few can judge with impartiality of 
their own character, none are believed merely upon 
their own evidence who al£rra it to be good : I will 
therefore describe to you tlie manner in which I am 
received by persons of very different stations, ca- 
pacities, and employments. The fact: 
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hibited witihoat ikl«e eoiamnm^i I wiD Behker sap- 
pieas, soften, aor exas^c^te mmj c iic— s taace, bj 
wfaick the aatoial aad ^eaaiae slate of tkese &cte 
laaj be dtseoTered, aad I kaov tbat yoar sagacity 
will dome jastioe. 

" la flMaier I rise Terr eariy, aad tke first per- 
soa tbat 1 see is a peasant at his work, who geae- 
rally regards me with a saiile, thoogh he seldon 
participates €i my bouaty. His labovr is scarce 
ever saapended while I am with him ; yet he always 
talks of me with complacency, and never treats 
me with neglect or indecoram, except perhaps on a 
holiday, when he has been tippling; and this I can 
easily overlook, though he commonly receives a 
hint of his fimlt the next morning, that he may be 
the BMire npoa his guard for the f^re. 

** Bvt thoagh in the country I have reason to be 
best satisfied with the behaviour of those whom I 
first see, yet in my early walks in town I am almost 
sure to be insulted. As soon as the wretch, who 
has passed the night at a tavern or a gaming table, 
perc^ves me at a distance, he begins to mutter 
curses against me, though he knows they will be 
fulfilled upon himself, and is impatient till he can 
bar his door, and hide himself in bed. 

** I have one sister, and though her complexion is 
very dark, yet she is not without her charms. She 
is, I confess, said to look best by candlelight, in 
her jewels, and at a public place, where the splen- 
dour of her dress, aud the multiplicity of other ob- 
jects prevent too minute an examination of her per- 
son. Some good judges have fancied, though per- 
haps a little whimsicafiy, that there is something in- 
expressibly pleasing in her by moonlight, a kind of 
placid ease, a gentle languor, which sofhins her 
features, and gives new grace to her manner : they 
say too, that she is best disposed to be agreeable 
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ID a walk, under the chequered shade of a 
., — }Bz the ereen bauks of n river, or upon the 
V beacTi by the sea. 

My sister's principles in many particulars ditt'er 
from mine ; but there has been always such a har- 
mony between us that she seldom smiles upon 
those who have suffered me to pass with a con- 
temptuous negligence; much less does she uae her 
influence, which is vf:ry great, to procure any ad- 
vantage for those who drive me from their presence 
with outrage and abuse ; and yet none are more ns- 
siduouB in iheir aildreases, nor intrude lunger upon 
her privacy, than those who are most implacably 




digent and the wretched, without bringing Rone- 
thing for their relief; yet those who are most bdIU 
■ us to engage her in parties of pleasure, and are 
n longest in her company, are always Buspet:ted 
of some evil design. 

" You will, perhaps, think there is somethinK 
enigmatical in all this ; and lest you should not yM> 
be able to discover my true character sufficiently tOj 
engage you in my interest, X will give you a short 
history of the incidents that have happened to — 
during the last eight hours. 

" ' ■ V four o'clock in the afternoon: al 

; soon after, as I was walking by thi 
dial in Covent Garden, I was perceived by a mu 
well dressed, who appeared to have been sleepinc 
under one of the sheds, and whom a watchman hoS 
just told that I was approaching : after atteraptiag 
to Bwear severnl oaths, and staggering a few pacnai 
he sca\f led at me under his hat, and insulted me ia^ 
directly, by telling the watchman as well as h* 
could, that he had sat in company with my eiate 
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till he became too dniDk to finil hie tray home, 
which nerertbelcss he had attempted i and I hat he 
hated the sight of me as he hated the devil : he then 
desired thai a coach ur a chair might be immediately 
called to carry him truto uy presence. 

" About pine 1 visited a young lady who cotitd 
not see me, because she was but just returned Irom 
a rout. I weut nest to a student in the Temple, 
who received me with great joy ; but told me that 
he was goinc to diue with a gentleman, whose 
daughter he bad lon^ courted, aud who at length, 
by the interposition ot frieuds, had been persuaded 
to consent to the match, though several others had 
oSered a larger settlemQDt. From this interview I 
had no desire to detain him; and about twelve I 
ronnd a young prodigal, to whom I had afforded 
many opportunities of felicity, which he neglected 
to improve ; and whom I had scarce ever left with- 
out having convinced him, that he was wasting life 
iu the search of pleasure which he could never find : 
he looked upon me with a countenance full of sus- 
picion, dread, and perplexity, and seemed to wish 
that I had delayed my visit, or been excluded by 
his servant; imagining, as I have since heard, that 
a bailiff was behind me. After dinner I again met 
my friend the student: but he, v«ho had so lately re- 
ceived me with ecstaay, now leered at me with a 
sullen discontent, and if it had been in his power 
would have destroyed me, for no other reason than 
because the old gentleman whom he had visited had 
changed his mind, 

" You may, perhaps, be told, that I am myself 
iticonstajit and capricious , that I am never the same 
person eight and lurly hours together, and that no 
man knows whether at my next visit I shall bring 
< him good or evil : but identity of person might witH 
equal truth be denied of the Adventurer, and of 
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every other being upon earlh ; for all animal bodies 
are in a state of per|)etiial decay and reiiovatioD : so 
ridiculous a slander does not indeed deserve a serious 
reply : and I believe you are now ready to answer 
every other cavil of my enemies, by convincing the 
world that it is their own fault if I do not always 
leave them wiser and better than I find them; and 
whoever has through life continued to become gra- 
dually wiser and better has obtained a source of 
divine felicity, a well of living water, which, like the 
widow's oil, shall increase as it is poured out, and 
which, though it was supplied by time, eternity shall 
not exhaust. 

" I hope, sir, your paper will be a means of pro- 
curing me better treatment ; and that you will your- 
self be solicitous to secure the friendship of 
" Your huroblo servant, 

'< To-Da-k." 
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" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

" Op all the expedients that have been found out to 
alleviate the miseries of life, none is left to despair 
but complaint : and though complaint, without hope 
of relief, may be thought rather to increase than mi- 
tigate anguish, as it recollects every circumstance 
f distress, sud imbittera the memory of past suf- 
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ferings by the aoticipation of future; yet, like 
weeping, it is an indulgence of that which it is pain 
to suppress, and Booths with the hope of pity the 
wretch who despairs of comfort. Of this uumber is 
he who now addresses you : yet the solace of com- 
plaint and the hope of pity are not the only motives 
that have induced me to communicate the series of 
events by which I have been led oa in an insensible 
deviation from felicity, and at last plunged in irre- 
mediable calamity : I wish that others may escape 
perdition ; and am, therefore, solicitous to warn 
them of the path that leads to the precipice from 
which I have falleu. 

" I am the only child of a wealthy farmer, who 
as he was himself illiterate, was the more zealous to 
make his son a scholar; imagiaing that there was 
iu the knowledge of Greek and Latin some secret 
charm of perpetual influence, which as I passed 
through life would smoolii the way betbre me, esta- 
blish the happiness of success, and supply new re- 
sources to disappointment. But not being able to 
deny himself the pleasure he fonnd in having me 
about him, instead of sending me out to a boarding 
school, he offered the curate of the parish ten pounds 
a year and his board to become my tutor. 

" This gentleman, who was in years, and had 
lately buried his wife, accepted the employment, 
but refused the salary: the work of education, he 
said, would agreeably fill his intervals of leisure, 
and happily coincide with the duties of his function ; 
but he observed that his curacy, which was thirty 

EDunds a year, and had long subsisted him when hfl . 
ad a family, would make him wealthy now he was 
a single man ; and therefore he insisted to pay for 
his board; to this my father, with whatever reluct- 
ance, was obliged to consent. At the age of six 
yeRTB 1 began to read my Accidence uuder my pr&i ■ 
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ceplor ; and at fiftcon liail gone i 
and Greek Clnasics. But tlii; laiigiiageB were not 
all that I learned uf tliis gciilleman ; besiiles other 
science or lens importance, he taught me tli« theory 
of Chriatianity by his precepts, and the practice by 
his example. 

" A» bis temper was calm and steady, the influ- 
ence which he had acquired over me was unlimited : 
he was never capriciously Bcvere ; so that I regard- 
ed bis displeasure not aa an efl'ect of his infirmity, 
but of my own fault : he discovered so much sflec- 
tiou in the pleasure with which he commended, and 
in the tender concern with which he reproved nie, 
that 1 loved him as a father; and his devotion, 
though rational and manlv, was yet so habitual and 
fervent, that I reverenced him as a saint. 1 found 
even my passions contruled by an awe which his 

Ereeeuce impressed ; and by a constant attention to 
is doclrine and his life, I acquired such a sense of 
my connexion with the invisible world, and such a 
conviction of the consciousness of Deity to all my 
thoughts, that every inordinate wish was secretly 
suppressed, and my conduct r^ulatcd by the most 
scrupulous circumspection. 

" My father thought he had now taken sufficient 
care of my education, and therefore began to expect 
that I should assist in overlooking his servants, and 
managing his farm, in which he intended I should 
succeed him : but my preceptor, whose principal 
view was not my temporal advantage, told him, that 
as a farmer, great part of my learning would be 
totally useless; and that the only way to make uie 
serviceable to mankind, in proportion to the know- 
ledge I had acquired, would be to send roe to the 
university, that at a proper time I might take orders. 
But my father, besides that he was still unwdltng 
to part with me, had probably many reasons agiunst 
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my enteriDg the world in a cassock: bucIi, how- 
ever, was the deference which he paid to aiy tutor 
that he had almost implicitly submitted to hia deter- 
iniaatioo, when a relation of my mother's, who was 
an attorney of great practice in the Temple, came 
to spend part of the long vacation at our house, in 
consequence of invitations which had been often re- 
peated during an absence of many years, 

" My father thought that an opportunity of con- 
sulting how to dispose of rae, with a man so well 
acquainted with life, was not to be lost; and per- 
haps he secretly hoped that my preceptor would 
^ve up his opinion as indefensible, if a person of the 
lawyer's experience should declare against it. My 
cousin was accordingly made umpire in the debate; 
and after he had heard the arguments on both sidea, 
he declared against my beeomiDg a farmer; he said 
it would be an act of injustice to bury my parts and 
learning in the obscurity of rural life; because, if 
produced to the world, they would probably be re- 
warded with wealth and distinction. My preceptor 
imagined the question was now finally^ determined 
in his favour ; and being obliged to visit one of hia 
parishioners that was sick, he gave me a look of 
congratulation as he went out, and I perceived his 
cheek glow with a flush of triumph, and his eye 
sparkle with tears of delight. 

" But he bad no sooner left the room than my 
cousin gave the conversation another turn; he told 
my father, that though he had opposed his uiaking 
me a farmer, he was not an advocate for my becom- 
ing a parson; for that to make a young fellow a 
parson without being able to procure him a living, 
was to malie him a beggar ; he then mude some 
witty refleotiona on the old eentleman who was just j 
sne out ; ' Nobody,' said he, ' could questi 
ff having been put to a bad trade, who considered 
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his circumstances now he had followed it forty 
years.' And after some other sprightly sallies, which 
though they made my father laugh, made me trem- 
ble, he clapped him upon the shoulder : * If you 
have a mind your boy shall make a figure in life, 
old gentleman,' says he, ' put him clerk to me; my 
lord chancellor King was no better than the son of 
a country shopkeeper; and my master gave a per- 
son of much greater eminence many a half-crown 
when he was an attorney's clerk in the next cham- 
bers to mine. What say you? shall I take him up 
with me or no V My father, who had listened to this 

Eroposal with great eagerness, as soon as my cousin 
ad done speaking, cried, ' A match ;' and imme- 
diately gave him his hand in token of his consent. 
Thus the bargain was struck and my fate determin- 
ed before my tutor came back. 

"It was in vain that he afterwards objected to 
the character of my new master, and expressed the 
most dreadful apprehensions at my becoming an 
attorney's clerk, and entering into the society of 
wretches who had been represented to him, and 
perhaps not unjustly, as the most profligate upon 
earth: they do not, indeed, become worse than 
others merely as clerks ; but as young persons, who 
with more money to spend in the gratification of 
appetite, are sooner than others abandoned to their 
own conduct: for though they are taken from under 
the protection of a parent, yet being scarce consi- 
dered as in a state of servitude, they are not suffici- 
ently restrained by the authority of a master. My 
father had conceived of my cousin as the best na- 
tured man in the world ; and probably was intoxi- 
cated with the romantic hope of living to see me 
upon the bench in Westminster Hall, or of meeting 
me on the circuit, lolling in my own coach, and at- 
tended by a crowd of the inferior instruments of 
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e. lie was not, (herefore, lo be moved pitber 
ifpostuUlion or entreaty ; imd I set out with 
ouaiti OD borseback, to meet the stage at a. 
town within a few milea, after having takea leave of 
my father, with & tendenieaa that metted ua both; 
and received fiom the hoary saint his taat instruc- 
tions and benediction, and at length the parting em- 
brace, which was given with the silent ardour of unr 
uttetable wishes, and repeated with tears that could 
no longer be suppressed or concealed. 

" When we were seated in the coach, my cousi« 
began to make himself merry with the regret and 
discontent tliat he perceived in my countenance at 
leaving a cow-house, a hog-sty, and two old gray-i 
pates, who were contending whether 1 should ba 
buried in a farm oi a college. 1 who had nevei 
heard either my father or my tutor treated with irrcr 
verence, could not conceit my displeasure and re-i 
sentment : but he still continued to rally my country 
iplicity with many allusions which 1 did nut thea 



understand, but which greatly delighted the rest of fl 
journey's end, and my master a 



ally (lei 
the company. The fourth day 1 

i by the hai 



ight 



to om J 

reached | 

and bid i] 



bis chambers, shook 
welcome to the Templi 

" He had been some years a widower, and tun 
only child, a daughter, being still at a boarding 
school, his family consisted only of a man and maid 
servant and myself: for though he had two hired 
clerks, yet they lodged and boarded themselves. 
The honid lewdness andprofaneness of these fellows 
terrified and disgusted me ; nor could I believe that 
my master's property and interest could be safely 
intrusted with meu, who in every respect appeared 
to be so destitute of virtue and religion: I, there- 
fore, thought it my duty to aoprise him of his dan- 
nd accordingly, one day when we were at 
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dinner, I communioLteil my suspicion, and the re^ 
son upon wliTch it wa» fnunikd. The formal lolem- 
nity wilh which I introduced this cnnversation, and 
the air of importance which I gave to my discovery, 
threw him into a violent fit of laughter, which struck 
me dumb with confusion and astonishment. As 
soon as he recovered himself, he told me that tliougli 
his clerks might use some expressions that I had 
not been accustomed to hear, yet he believed them 
to be very honest ; and that he placed more confi- 
dence in them than he would in a formal prig, of 
whom he knew nothing but that he went every 
morning and evening to prayers, and said grace be- 
fore and after meat ; that as to swearing, they meant 
no harm; and as he did not doubt but that every 
young fellow liked a girl, it was better that they 
should joke about it than be hypocritical and sly : 
not that he would be thought to suspect my inte- 
grity, or to blame me for practices which he knew to 
be merely eft'ects of the bigotry and superstition in 
which I bad been educated, and not the disguises 
of cunning, or the subterfuges of guilt. 

" I was Breatly mortified at my consin's beha- 
viour on thts occasion, and wondered from what 
cause it could proceed, and why he should so 
lightly pass over those vices in others from which 
he abstiuned himself; for I had never heard him 
swear : and as his expressions were not obscene, I 
imagined his conversation was chaste ; in which, 
however, my ignorance deceived me, and it was not 
long before I had reason to change my opinion of 
, his character," 
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— - — Sic omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri : 

Non alUer quam qui adverso vix Jlumiiw lembum 

Remigiis subigit: si brachia forte rtmisU^ 

Atque ilium in praceps prono rapit alveus amni, Yirg. 

Thus all below, whether by nature^s curse. 
Or fate's decree, degenerate still to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood with headlong baste they drive. 

Dryden. 



^' There came one morning to inquire for him at his 
chambers,, a lady who had something in her manner 
which caught my attention and excited my curiosity : 
her clothes were fine, but the manner in which they 
were put on was rather flaunting than elegant; her 
address was not easy nor polite, but seemed to be 
a strange mixture of affected state and licentious fa- 
miliarity: she looked in the glass while she was 
speaking to me^ and without any confusion adjusted 
her tucker : she seemed rather pleased than discon- 
certed at being regarded with' earnestness; and 
being told that my cousin was abroad, she asked 
some trifling questions, and then making a slight 
curtsey, took up the side of her hoop with a jerk 
that discovered at least half her leg, and hurried 
down stairs. 

" I could not help inquiring of the clerks, if they 
knew this lady ; and was greatly confounded when 
they told me, with an air of secrecy, that she was 
my cousin's mistress, whom he had Kept almost two 
years in lodgings near Covent-gardcn. At first I 

h2 
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aua[>ecteil this iDformation ; but it was soon cori' 
liriiieJ by so many circumstances that 1 could no 
longer doubt of its truth. t 

" Aa my principles \Fe re yet untainted, and the 
influence of my education was still strong, I re- 
gardcdrov cou 9 m's sentiments as imuJons end detest- 
able ; and his example rather strucK me with horror 
than seduced me to imitation. I tiattered myself 
with hopes of efl'ecting his reformation, and touk 
every opportunity to hint the wickedness of allowed 
incontinence; for which I was always rallied when 
he was disposed to be merry, and answered with the 
contemptuous sneer of self-sufEciency when be was 
Bullen. 

" Near four years of ray clerkship were now ex- 
pired, and t had never yet entered the lists as a 
disputant with my cousin : for though 1 conceived 
myself to be much his superior in moral and theolo- 
gical learning, and though he often admitted me to 
familiar conversation, yet 1 still regarded the suborr 
dination of a servant to a master, as one of the duties 
of my station, and preserved it with such exactness 
that I never exceeded a r[uestion or a hint when we 
were alone, and was always silent when he had 
company, though I frequently heard such positions 
advanced as made me wonder that no tremendous 
token of the divine displeasure immediately followed ; 
but coming one night from the (avern, warm with 
wine, and, as I imagined, flushed with polemic suc- 
cess, he insisted upon my taking one glass with him 
before he wont to bed; and almost as soon as we 
were seated, he gave me a formal challenge, by dci 
nying all Divine Itevelation, and defying me to 
prove it. 

"I now considered every distinction as thrown 
down, and stood forth as the champion of religion 
with that elation ofraind which the hero always feels 
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at the approach of danger. I thouglit myself secure 
of TJctory ; and rejoicing that he liad now compelled 
me to do what I had often wisbed lie would permit, 
I obliged him to declare that he would dispute upou 
equal terms, and we began the debate. But it was 
nut long befoie I was astonished to God myself 
confonnded by a man whom I saw half drunk, and 
whose [earning and abilities I despised wben he J 
was Bober; for as I had but very lately discoveri 
that any of the principles of religion, from the h 
mortality of the soul to the deepest mystery, had 
been so much as questioned, all his objections were 
new. I was assaulted where I bad uiade no pre- 
paration for defence ; and having not been so much 
accustomed to dissipation as to consider that, in the 
present weakness of human intellects, it is much 
easier to object than answer, and that in every dis- 
quisition difficulties are found which cannot be re- 
solved, I was overborne by the sudden onset, and 
in the tumult of my search after answers to his 
cavils, forgot to press the positive arguments on 
which religion is established; he took advantage of 
my confusion, proclaimed his own triumph, and be- 
cause I was depressed, treated me as vanquished. 

" As the event which had thus mortified my 
pride was perpetually revolved in my mind, the 
same mistake still continued : I inquired for solu- 
tions instead of proofs, and found myself more and 
more entangled in the snares of sophistry. In some 
other conversations which my cousin was now eager 
to begin, new difliculties were started, the labyrinth 
of doubt graw more intricate, and as the question 
was of intinite moment, my mind was brought into 
the most distressful anxiety. I ruminated inces- 
santly on the subject of our debate, sometimes 
chiding myself for my doubts, and sometimes ap- 
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accident, that there was a club at an alehouse in the 
neighbourhood where such subjects were freely de- 
bated, to which every body was admitted without 
scruple or formality : to this club in an evil hour I 
resolved to go, that I might learn how knotty points 
were to be discussed, and truth distinguished from 
error. 

'' Accordingly on the next club night I mingled 
with the multitude that were assembled in this school 
of folly and infidelity : I was at first disgusted at 
the gross ignorance of some, and shocked at the 
horrid blasphemy of others; but curiosity prevailed, 
and my sensibility by degrees wore oft. I found 
that almost every speaker had a different opinion, 
which some of them supported by arguments, that 
to me, who was utterly unacquainted with disputa- 
tion, appeared to hold opposite probabilities in exact 
equipoise ; so that instead of being confirmed in 
any principle, I was divested of all ; the perplexity 
of my mind was increased, and I contracted such a 
habit of questioning whatever offered itself to my 
imagination, that I almost doubted of my own ex- 
istence. 

" In proportion as I was less assured in my prin- 
ciples, I was less circumspect in my conduct : but 
such was still the force of education that any gross 
violence offered to that which I had held sacred, 
and every act which I had been used to regard as 
incurring the forfeiture of the Divine Favour, stung 
me with remorse. I was indeed still restrained 
from flagitious immorality by the power of habit : 
but this power grew weaker and weaker, and the 
natural propensity to ill gradually took place ; as 
the motion that is communicated to a ball which is 
struck up into the air, becomes every moment less 
and less, till at at length it recoils by its own 
weight. 
** Fear and hope, the great springs of human ac- 
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tion, had now lost their pTincipal objects, as I 
doubted whether the enjoymont of the present mo- 
ment was not all that 1 could secure ; my power to 
- ' ■ ■niptation diminished with my dependi 



I the Grace of God, and 



regard 



D the sanction 



ot his law ; and I was first seduced by a prostitute, 
in my return from a declamation on the Beauty of 
Virtue, and the stren^h of the Moral Sense. 

" I began now to give myself up entirely to aea- 
auality, and the OTatification of appetite terminated 
my prospects of felicity: that peace of mind, which 
is the sunshine of the soul, was exchanged for the 
gloom of doubt, and the storm of passion ; and my 
confidence in God and hope of everlasting joy, for 
sudden terrors and vain wishes, the loathings of 
satiety, and the anguish of disappointment. 

" 1 was indeed impatient under this fluctuation of 
opinion, and therefore I applied to a gentleman who 
was a principal speaker at the club, and deemed a' ' 
profound philosopher, to assist the labours of my 
own mind in the investigation of truth, and relieve' ' 
me from distraction by removing my doubts; but 
this gentleman, instead, of administering relief, la- 
mented the prejudice of education, which he said 
hindered me from yielding without reserve to the 
force of truth, and might perhaps always keep my 
mind anxious, though my judgment should be con- 
vinced. But as the most effectual remedy for this 
deplorable evil, he recommended to me the works 
of Chubb, Morgan, and many others, which I pro- 
cured, and read with great eagerness; and though 
I was not at last a sound deist, yet I perceived with 
some pleasure that my stock of polemic knowledge 
was greasy increased; so that, mstead of being an 
auditor, 1 commenced a speaker at the club ; and 
though to stand up and babble to a crowd in an 
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tlyiog as a remote event, the appreheosion of losing 



Jte appreh 



my e^iHtence with my life did uut much interrupt 
the pleasures of the baguio and the ta^verD. 

"They were, however, iuterrupteJ by another 
cause ; tor I contracted a distemper, wliicb alarmed 
and terrified me, in proportion as its urcigreHS was 
swift and its consequences were dreadful. In this 
distress I applied to a youn^ surgeon, who was a 
speaker at the club, and gained a genteel subsistence 
by keeping it in repair ; he treated my complaint as 
a trifle; and to prevent any serious reflections in 
this interval of pain and solitude, he rallied the de- 
{ilurable length of my countenance, and exhorted 
me to behave like a man. 

" My pride, rather tlian my fear, made me very 
solicitous to conceal this disorder from my cousin ; 
but he soon discovered it rather with pleasure than 
anger, as it completed his triumph, and allbrded 
him a new subject of raillery and merriment. By 
the spiritual and corporeal assistance of my surgeon, 
I was at length restored to my health, with the sama 
dissolute morals, and a resolution to pursue my 

Eleasures witli more caution ; instead, therefore, of 
iring a prostitute, I now endeavoured to seduce 
the virgin, and corrupt the wife." 
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Admimtt, el magna hsialur voce per iimJriu: 
DUdUjusiiliaM mtmti, el mm Irnmert Divoa. Vina. 
E'en jrt hii voice frum hell's dread shndrs ire hear — 
" Beware, learn Juslice, and (he Guds revere." 
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conrert maiiT> nothing was necessary than to ad- 
vance my principles, a.D<] allege sometbing in de- 
fence of them, by which I appeared to be convinced 
myself: for not being able to dispute, they thought 
that the argument which had convinced me would, 
if they couH understand it, convince them : ao that 
by yielding an implicit assent, they at once paid a. 
complimeot to their own judgments, and smoothed 
the way to the indulgence of appetite. 

" While I was thus gratifying every inordinate 
desire, and passing from one degree of guilt to ano- 
ther, my cousin determined to take his daughter, 
who was now in her nineteenth year, from school : 
and as he intended to malce her mistress of his fa- 
mily, he quitted his chambers, and took a honse. 

" This young lady I had frequently seen, and al' 
ways admired ; she was therefore no sooner come 
home than I endeavoured to recommend myself by 
a thousand assiduities, and rejoiced in the many op- 
portunities that were afforded me to entertain her 
alone ; and perceived that she was not displeased 
with my company, not insensible to my complai- 

" My cousin, though he had seen the effects of 
his documents of infidelity in the corruption of my 
morals, yet could not forbear to sneer at religion in 
the presence of his daughter ; a practice in which I 
now always concurred, aa it facilitated the erecu- 
tion of a design that 1 had formed of rendering her 
subservient to my pleasures. I might indeed have 
married lier, and perhaps my cousin secretly in- 
tended that I should: but I knew women too well 
to think that marriage would confine my wishes to 
a single object; and t was utterly averse to a state 
in which the pleasure of variety must be sacrificed 
to domestic quiet, or domestic quiet to the pleasure 
of variety ; tor I neither imagined that I could long 
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indulge myself in an unlawful familiarity with.many 
women, before it would by some accident be dis- 
covered to my wife ; nor that she would be so very 
courteous or philosophical as to suffer this indul- 
gence without expostulation and clamour ; and be- 
sides, I had no liking to a brood of children, whose . 
wants would soon become importunate, and whose 
claim to my industry and frugality would be univer- 
sally acknowledged ; though the offspring of a mis- 
tress might be abandoned to beggary, without breach 
of the law, or offence to society. 

** The young lady, on the contrary, as she per" 
ceived that my addresses exceeded common civili- 
ties, did not question but that my view was to obtain 
her for a wife;' and I could discern that she ofteft 
expected such a declaration, and seemed disap-^ 
pomted that I had not yet proposed an application 
' to her father : but imagining, 1 suppose, that these 
circumstances were only delayed till the fittest op^ 
portunity, she did not scruple to admit all the free-^ 
doms that were consistent with modesty; and 1 
drew every day nearer to the accomplishment of my 
design, by insensible approaches, without alarming^ 
her fear, or confirming her hopes. 

" I knew that only two things were necessary ; 
her passions were to be inflamed, and the motives 
from which they were to be suppressed removed. 
I was therefore perpetually insinuating, that nothing 
which was natural could be ill ; I complained of the 
, impositions and restraints of priestcraft and super- 
stition : and, if these hints were casual and acciden- 
tal, I would immediately afterwards sing a tender 
8ong,Tepeat some seducing verses, or read a novel. 

** But henceforward, let never insulted beauty 
admit a second time into her presence the wretcn 
who has once attempted to ridicule religion, and 
substitute other aids to human frailty, for that * love 
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of God which is better than life/ and that fear 
' which is the beginning of wisdom :' for whoever 
makes such an attempt intends to betray ; the con- 
trary conduct being without question the interest of 
«yery one whose intentions are good, because even 
those who profanely deny religion to be of divine 
origin, do yet acknowledge that it is a political in- 
stitution well calculated to strengthen the band of 
Bociety, and to keep out the ravager, by intrenching 
innocence and arming virtue. To oppose these cor- 
rupters by argument rather than contempt is to 
parley with a murderer, who may be excluded by 
shutting a door. 

'* My cousin's daughter used frequently to dis- 
pute with me, and these disputes always favoured 
the execution of my project : though, lest I should 
alarm her too much, I often affected to appear half 
in jest; and when I ventured to take any liberty, 
by which the bounds of modesty was somewhat in- 
Taded, I suddenly desisted with an air of easy neg- 
ligence; and as the attempt was not pursued, and 
nothing farther seemed to be intended than was 
done, it was regarded but as a waggery, and 
punished only with a slap or a frown. Thus she 
Decame familiar with infidelity and indecency by 
degrees. 

** I once subtily engaged her in a debate, whe- 
ther the gratification of natural appetites was in it- 
self innocent, and whether, if so, the want of ex- 
ternal cefemony could in any case render it criminal. 
I insisted that virtue and vice were not influenced 
by external ceremonies, nor founded upon human 
laws, which were arbitrary, temporary, and local : 
and that as a young lady's shutting herself up in a 
nunnery was still evil, though enjoined by such 
laws; so the transmitting her beauty to posterity 
was still good though under certain circumstances 
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it haH by such laws been forbidden. This sLe af- 
fected utterly tu deny, and I proposed that the 
question should be referred to lier papa, without 
informing him of our debate, and that it should be 
determined by his opinion ; a proposal to which she 
readily agreed. I immediately adverted to other 
subjects, as if I had oo interest in the issue of our 
debate; but I could perceive that it sunk deep into 
her mind, and that she continued more thoughtful 
than usual. 

" I did not however fail to introduce a suitable 
topic of discourse the next time my cousin was pre- 
sent, and having stated the question in general terms, 
he gave it in my favour, without suspecting that he 
wasjudge in his own cause: and the next time I 
was alone with bis daughter, without mentioning his 
decision, I renewed my familiarity, 1 found her re- 
sistance less resolute, pursued my advantage, and 
completed her ruin. 

" Wirhin a few raqntha she perceived that she was 
with child ; a circumstance that she communicated 
to me with espressious of the most piercing distress : 
but instead of consenting to mairy her, to which she 
had often urged me with all the little arts of persua- 
sion that she could practise, I made light of the 
affair, chid her for being so much alarmed at so tri- 
vial an accideni, and proposed a medicine which I 
told her would effBctually prevent the discovery of 
our intercourse, by dcstroymg the efl'ect of it before 
it could appear. At this proposition she fainted, 
and when she recovered, opposed it with terror and 
regret, with tears, trembling, and entreaty : but I 
continued inflexible, and at length either removed 
or overruled her scruples by the same arguments 
that had at first seduced her to guilt. 

" The long vacation was now commenced, and 
, my clerkship was just expired; 1 therefore propoaed 
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tu my cousin that we should all make a visit to my 
father, hoping that the fatigue of the journey would 
favour my purpose, by increasing the effect of th« 
medicine, aud accounting for an iadispositiou whicll ^ 
it might be supposed to cause. J 

" The plan oeing thus coucerted, nnd my cousin's 1 
concurrence being obtained, it was immciliatety put , 
in execution. I applied to my old friend the club ' 
surgeon, to whom 1 made no secret of such aSaira, i 
and he immediately furnished me ffith mendico- ] 
ments, wliich he assured me would answer my por^ J 
pose; but either by a mistake in the preparation, or J 
in the quantity, they produced a disorder, which>4 
soon after the dear injured unhappy girl arrived at 
bcr journey's end, terminated in her death. 

" My confusion and remorse at this event are not 
to be expressed, but confusion aud remorse were 
suddenly turned into astonishment and terror: for 
she was scarce dead before I was taken into cus- , 
tody, upon suspicion of murder. Her father had, I 
deposed, that just before she died, she desired to | 
speak to him in private; and that then, taking hii I 
hand, and entreating his forgiveuess, she told him 1 
that she was with child by me, and i^at I bad poi- I 
noned her, under pretence of preserving her reputo- I 
tion. 

" Whether she made thia declaration, or only con- | 
fessed the truth, and her father tu revenge the injuijr 
had forged the rest, cannot now be known ; but the j 
coroner having been summoned, the body viewed, J 
and tbund to have been pregnant, with many marks 1 
of a violent and uncommon disorder, a verdict o( \ 
wilful murder was brought in against me, and I wai' 
committed to the county gaol. 

" As the judges were then upon the circuit I was 
within less than a fortnight convicted and condemn- 
ed by the z«a] of the jury, whose passions had been 
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ao gveatly inflaraed by the enormity of the ctiiav 
with which I had been charged that they were ra- 
ther willing tliat I should sutler being innocent, than 
that I should escape being guilty ; but it appearing 
to the judge in the course oi' the trial that murder 
was not intended, he reprieved me before he left the 
town. 

" I might now have redeemed the time, and, 
awal(cne<f to a sense of my fully and ray guilt, 
might have made some reparation to manKind for 
the injury which 1 had done to society ; and en- 
deavoured to rekindle some spark of hope in my 
town breast, by repentance and devotion. But 
alas I in the first transports of my mind, upon »o 
sudden and unexpected a calamity, the fear of 
death yielded to the fear of infamy, and 1 swallow- 
ed poison : the excess of my desperation hindered 
its immediate effect; for as 1 took too much, great 
part of it was thrown up, and only such a quantity 
remained behind as was sufficient to insure my de- 
struction, and yet leave me time to contemplate the 
horrors of tlie gulf into which I am sinking. 

" In this deplorable situation 1 have been visited 
by the surgeon who was the immedial« instrument 
of my mis&rtune, and the philosopher who directed 
my studies; but these are friends who only rouse 
me to keener sensibility, and inflict upon me more 
exouisite torment. They reproach me with folly, 
ana upbraid me with cowardice ; they tell me too, 
that the fear of death has made me regret the errors 
of superstition; but what would I now give for 
those erroneous hopes, and that credulous simpli- 
city, which, though I have been taught to despise 
them, would sustain me in the tremendous hour tbut 
approaches, and avert from my last agony the hor- 
rors of despair! 

'f Ihaveindcudaviaitorof another kind, the good 
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old man who first taught me to t'rante a prayer, and 
lirst animated me witli the hope of heaven ; but he 
can only lament willi me that this hope will not re- 
turn, aod that I can pray with confidence no more; 
he cannot by a siiddeu miracle reestablish the priD- 
ciplea which I have subverted. My mind is all 
doubt, and terror, and confusion; I Know nothing 
but that I have rendered ineffectual the clemency <tf ! 
my Judge, that the approach of death is swift and 
inevitable, and that either the shades of everlasting 
night or the gleams of unquenchable tire are at 
hand. My soul in vain shrinks backward: I grow ■ 
giddy with the thought: the next moment is dis- * 

Ictiou ! Farewell. 
" Opsinous." 
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lavenlum mcdidna mcum tsl Ovio. 

Medkiue a mine. Drtiu 



As no man more ahhors the maxim which affirms 
the lawfulness of doing evil to produce good than 
myself, I spare no falsehood, because it has been 
rendered subservient to political purposes, uor c oi^ I 
cur in the deception ot mankmd, though for df^ f 
service of the state. 

When tlie public liberty has been thought in so 
much danger as to make it necessary to enpose life 
in its defence, we have been told that life is the in- 
ferior blessing: that death is more eligible than sla- 
very ; and that to hold the contrary opinion is nut 
only absurd, but infamous. 

This, however, whether it is the rant of enthu- 
ir the insinuation of cunning, contradicts the 
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voice of reason y and the general consent of mankind. 
The far greater part of the human species are con- 
fessed to live in a state of slavish subjection; and 
there is scarce any part of the globe where that 
which an Englishman calls liberty is to be found : 
and yet it does not appear that there is any place in 
which the attachment to life is dissolved, or that 
despotism and tyranny ever provoked suicide to de- 
populate their dominions. It may be said, that 
wretches who have never been free suffer patiently 
because they are strangers to enjoyment; but it 
^must be remembered, that our heroes of liberty, 
whether bucks or bloods, ©r of whatever other de- 
nomination, when by some creditor of slavish prin- 
ciples they have been locked up in a prison, never 
yet petitioned to be hanged. 

But though to every individual life is of greater 
value than liberty ; yet health and ease are of greater 
value than life : though jollity may sometimes be 
found in the cell of the prisoner, it never enters the 
chambers of the sick : over pain and sickness, the 
sweetness of music, the sprightliness of humour, and 
the delicacies of luxury, have no power. Without 
health life is misery ; and death, as it removes posi- 
tive evil, is at least a negative good. Among the 
many advantages, therefore, which are confessed to 
hepeculiar to Great Britain, the highest surely is the 
^Rmber of medicines that are dispensed in this me- 
tropolis; medicines which infallibly remove every 
disease by which the value of life is annihilated, and 
death rendered a blessing. 

It has been observed by naturalists, that every 
climate produces plants peculiarly adapted to re- 
move its peculiar diseases ; and by moralists, that 
good and evil are universally distributed with an 
equal hand: my sul^ect affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of these observations: for with- 
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out Ihia extraordinary interposition of medical power, 
we should not only be tbe most loallisome, debili- 
tated, aud diseased of all mortals ; but our country 
would soon become desolate, or, what is yet worse. 
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Of this no doubt will remain, if it be consi- 
dered, that the medicines, from which we are told 
almost every noble family iu the kingdom has re- 
ceived benebt, are such as invigorate, cleanse, and 
beautify ; for if our nobility are impotent, loath- 
some, and hideous, in what condition are those who 
are exposed to the vicissitudes of wet aud dry, and 
cold and heat, which in this climate are sudden and , 
frequent? In what condition are those who sweat 
at the furnace, or delve in the mine, who draw in 
pestilential fumes at every breath, and admit an 
enemy to life at eyery pore J If a being whose per- 
spicacity could discover effects yet slumbering in 
their causes, would perceive tbe future peers of this 
realm corked close tn a vial, or rolled up in a pill; 
or if, while yet more distant, they would appeari ' 
rising; iti tbe vapour of an alembic, or agitated in the 
Tortex of a mortar; from whence must we expect 
those who should hereafter supply the fleet, the ma- 
nufactory, or the field? 

But the good that would flow in a thousand 
streams to the community from these fountains of 
health, aud vigour, aud beauty is in some deuM^ 
intercepted by tbe envy or folly of persons ^^ff 
have at a great expense crowded the city with build- 
ings called hospitals; in which those who have been 
long taught to mangle the dead, practise the same 
horrid arts upon the living; and where a cancer or 
a gangrene produce the amputation of a limb, though 
a cure for the cancer might have been purchased iu 
Fleet Street for a shilling, and a powder that iu- 
Btantly stops the progress of a gangrene upon Tower 
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Hill for sixpence. In hospitals diseases are not 
cured, but rendered incurable : and though of this 
the public has been often advertised by Mr. Kobert 
Rateey, who gives advice to the poor in Billiter 
Lane; yet hospitals are still tilled, and new dona- 
tions are made. Mr. Ratscy has indeed himeclf 
contributed to this evil; for he promiaes to cure 
even those who have been thus rendered incurable : 
a resource, therefore, still is left, and the vulgar will 
be encouraged to throw themselves into an hospital 
in compliance with their prejudices, by reflecting 
that after all they can make tlie experiment wbicE 
ought to huve been their first choice. 

I would not be thought to dictate to the legislo' 
ture; but I think that all persons, especially thiv 
geutieman, should be prohibited from curing these 
incurable patients, by act of parliament: though I 
hoDe that tie. will, after this notice, restrain the lirsC 
ardour of his benevolence, by reflecting; that & con- 
duct which may be mercy to one will be cruelty to 
many; and tjiat in his future advertisements this 
dangerous promise wilt not be repeated. 

This island has been long tiiiDaus for diseases 
which are not known in any other part of the world ; 
aad mj predecessor, the Spectator, has taken no> 
tice of a person who, in bia time, among other 
strange maladies, undertook to cure " lono' sea- 

Kea and campaigns." If I cannot acquaint my 
s with any new disease that is eriually asto- 
nishing, I can record a method of cure, which, 
though it was not successful, yet deserves to be re- 
membered for farther experiments. 

The minister, the overseer, and the churchwarden 
of a parish in Kent, after setting forth the misery of 
a young man who was afliicted with a rupture, pro- 
ceed to address the public io the following terms : 
" Hia friends applied to several gentlemen ftif ft. ( 
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cure, but all proved inefFectual, and wore a truss, 
till we sent him to Mr. Woodward, at the King's 
Arms, near Halfmoon Street, Piccadilly." 

It appears, therefore, that several gentlemen, in 
the zeal of their compassion, not only applied for 
advice, but actually wore a truss for this unfortu- 
nate youth : who would, notwithstanding, still have 
continued to languish in great misery, if they had 
not at last sent him to Mr. Woodward. 

After this instance of generous compassion and 
true public spirit, it will be just to remark the con- 
duct of persons who have filled a much more ele- 
vated station, who have been appointed guardians 
of the people, and whose obligation to promote their 
happiness was therefore more complicated and ex- 
tensive. 

I am told that formerly a patent could not be ob- 
tained for dispensing these infallible remedies, at a 
less expense than sixty pounds ; and yet that, with- 
out a patent, counterfeits are imposed upon the 
public, by which diseases are rendered more mar 
lignant, and death precipitated. I am, however^ 
-very unwilling to believe, that the legislature ever 
refused to permit others to snatch sickness and de- 
crepitude from the grave, without receiving so ex- 
orbitant a consideration. 

At present a patent may be obtained for a much 
more reasonable sum ; and it is not worth while tb 
inquire whether this tax upon health was ever ex- 
orbitant, as it is now too light to be felt ; but our 
enemies, if they cannot intercept the license to do 
good, still labour to render it ineffectual. 

They insinuate, that though a patent is known t6 
give a sanction to the medicine, and to be regarded 
by the vulgar as a certificate of its virtue ; yet that, 
for the customary fee, a patent may be obtained to 
dispense poison : for if the nostrum itself is a secret, 
its qualities cannot be otherwise known than by it» 
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be bewildered in a series of logical deductioDs ; 
they fix that volatility which would break away 
from ratiocination ; and the precept becomes more 
forcible and striking as it is connected with eKam- 
pte. Precept gains only the cold approbation of 
reason, and compels an assent which Judgment fre- 
quently yields with reluctance, even when delay ia 
impossibie : but by example the passions are roused ; 
we approve, we emulate, and we honour or love ; 
we detest, we despise, and we condemn, as fit ob- 
jects are successively held up to the mind : the af- 
fections are, as it were, drawn out into the field : 
they learn their exercise in a mock fight, and are 
trained for the service of virtue. 

Facts, as they are most perfectly and easily com- 
prehended, and as they are impressed upon the 
mind by the passions, are tenaciously remembered, 
though the terms in which they are delivered are 
presently forgotten; and for this reason the instruc' 
tion Ihat results from facts is more easily propa- 
, gated ; many can repeat a story, who would not 
have understood a declamation ; and tlioueh t 
expression will be varied as often as it is told, j 
the moral which it was intended to teach will remain 
the same. 

But these advantages have not been always 
cured by those who have professed " to make a 
atory the vehicle of instruction,'' and to " surprise 
levity into knowledge by a show of entertainment ;" 
for instead of including instruction in the ev 
themselves, they have made use of events only to 
introduce declamation and ai^uraeut. If the events 
excite curiosity, all the fine reflections which are 
said to t>e interspersed, are passed over; if the 
events do not excite curiosity, the whole is rejected 
together, not only with disgust and disappointment, 
'i|;nation, as having allured by a fiilse pro- 
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mise, and engaged in a vain pursuit These pieces, 
if they are read as a task by those for whose in- 
struction they are intended, can produce none of 
the effects for which they are written ; because the 
instruction will not be necessarily remembered with 
the facts ; and because the story is so far from re- 
commending the moral, that the moral is detested 
as interrupting the story. Nor are those who vo- 
luntarily read for instruction, less disappointed than 
those whd seek only entertainment ; for he that is 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, is disgusted 
when he is stopped by the intervention of a trivial 
incident or a lorced compliment, when a new per- 
sonage is introduced, or a lover takes occasion to 
admire the sagacity of a mistress. 

But many writers who have avoided this error^ 
and interwoven precept with event, though they in- 
tended a moral lecture, have yet defeated their own 
purpose, by taking from virtue every accidental ex- 
cellence, and decorating vice with the spoils. 

I can think of nothing that could be alleged in 
defence of this perverse distribution of graces and 
defects, but a design to show that virtue alone is 
sufficient to confer honour upon the lowest charac- 
ter, and that without it nothing can preserve the 
highest from contempt ; and that those excellences 
which we can acquire by our own efforts are of 
more moment than those which are the gift of na- 
ture : but in this design no writer, of whatever abi- 
lities, can succeed. 

It has been often remarked, though not without 
wonder, that almost every matt is more jealous of 
his natural thaii his moral qualities; and resents 
with more bitterness a satire upon his abilities than 
his practice: the fact is unquestionably true; and 
perhaps it will no longer appear strange, if it be 
considered that natural defects are of necessity, 
and moral of choice; the imputation of folly, if it is 
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ifFered without hope, but that of ini- 
t iiuy time be obviated by removing 
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But whateTec be the reason, it appeal's by the 
'Wmmon consent of mankind, that the want ol vir- 
tue does nut incur equal contempt with the want of 
parts; and that many vices are thought to be rather 
Donourable than infamous, merely because they 
imply some natural excellence, some superiority 
which cannot be acquired by those who want it, 
but to which those who have it believe they can 
add all that others possess, whenever they shall 
think lit to make the attempt. 

Florio, after having learned the Latin and Greek 
Janguag;es at Westminster, and spent three years at 
i<lie university, made the tour of iiurope, and at his 
nturn obtained a place at court. I'lorio's imagina- 
tion is sprightly, and bis judgment strong: he is 
well acquainted with every branch of polite litera- 
ture, and travel has polished the sound scholar into 
the fine gentleman : his person is graceful and hi$ 
manner polite ; he is remarkable for the elegance of 
bis dress; and he is thought to dance a minuet, and 
understand the small sword better than any other 
nan in the kingdom. Among the ladies Florio has 
made many conquests; and has challenged and 
killed in a duel an officer, who upbraided him with 
Uie breach of a promise of marriage, confirmed by 
an oath, to a young beauty whom he kept in great 
splendour as a mistress; his conversation is ad- 
mired by ail who can relish sterling wit and true 
humour; every private company brightens when he 
enters, and every public assembly becomes more 
splendid by his presence : Florio is also liberal tu 
profusion ; and is not, therefore, inquisitive about 
the merit of those upon whom he lavishes his 
bounty. 

Bencvolus has also bad a liberal education; ho 
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learned tlie languages at Merctisy't Taylc 
went from tlience to the universitV, vhere h 
cution was greater than Florio's, buubefcoowleclge 
tliat he acqajred was less; as his epprejifugioD is 
slow, and his industry indefatigable, he remenibers 
fiiore than he understands; he hag no taste- eilKer. 
for poetry or music ; mirth never smiled at a sallv 
of bis imagination, nor did doubt ever appeal to &ie,-' 
jud)i;ment: bis person, though it is not deformed, is ' 
inelegant ; his dress is not slovenly, but awkwardly 
neat; and his manner is ratber formal than rude; 
he is the jest of an assembly, and the aversion of 
ladies; but be is remarkable for the most uniform 
virtue and unaJfected piety : he is a faithful friend, 
and a kind master; and so compassionate tliat lie 
will not suffer even the snails that eat his fruit to be 
destroyed; he lays out annually nearly half bis in- 
come in gratuities, not to support the idle, but to 
encourage the industrious ; yet there is rather the 
appearance of parsimony than profusion in his tem- 
per; and he is so timorous that he will turn pale 
»..fttthe report of a musket. 

k Which of these two characters wouldst thou 

^Dboose for thy own? whom dost thou most honour, 

Ljtnd to whom hast thou paid the tiibute of inrolun- 

"ary praise? Thy heart has already answered with 

ataneous fidelity in favour of Florio. Florio 

i hast not considered as a scoundrel, who by 

aerjury and murder has deserved the pillory and 

ibe gibbet; as a wretch who has stooped to the 

lowest fraud for the vilest purpose ; who is conti- 




L'tiually 



g the innocent and the weak ; who 
in that he brings by a lie, and the be 
by an oath; and who having ouce already justified 
a sworn falsehood at the expense of life, is ready 
again to be and to kill, with the same aggravation 
and in the same cause. 

K 2 




Neither didrf tbau- view Benerolus, as having 
merited tli^-.tUvIoe eulogiiim bestowed upon hiiu 
" who wps faULliil over a few things ;" as employ- 
ing life ip bbe diffusion of happiness, with the joy 
of angels, 'and in imitation of God. 
,._'Sur^y, if it is true that 

'._ ■. ■ ■ Vice to be lialed needs hut (o be seen. Pope. 

she should not be hidden with the ornaments, and 
disguised in the appurel, which in the general esti- 
mation belong to virtue. On the contrary, it should 
be the principal labour of moral writers, especially 
of those who would instruct by fiction, the power 
of which is not less to do evil than good, to remove 
the bias which inclines the mind rather to prefer 
natural than moral endowments ; and to represent 
' vice with such circumstances of contempt and in- 
> femy that the ideas may constantly recur together. 
I And it should be always remembered, that the fear 
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\ Bnd how many have rushed not only to the brink uf 
E the grave but of hell, to avoid the scorn with which 
r the foolish and the profligate regard those who havo 
'^refused a challenge? 

Let it, therefore, be the united eftort of genius 
I and learning, to deter from guilt by the dread of 
■Itame; and let the time past oiifGce to have saved 
n contempt those vices which contempt only can 
, 'suppress. 
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Perhaps few undertakings require attention to a 
greater variety of circumstances, or include more 
complicated labour than that of a writer whi 
dresses the public in a periodical paper, and invites 
persons of every station, capacity, disposition, and 
employment, to spend, in reading Ins fucubrations, 
some of those golden moments Wnicb they set apart 
from toil and solicitude. 

He who writes to assist the student, of whatever 
class, has amuch easier task and greater probability 
of success; for the attention of industry is surely 
more easily fised than that of idleness ; and he who 
teaches any science or art, by which wealth and ho- 
nour may be acquired, is more likely to be heard ' 
than he who only solicits a change of amusement, 
and proposes an experiment which cannot he made 
without danger of disappointment. 

The author who hopes to please the public, or to 
3 fashionable phrase, the town, without 
utd not only be able to ex- 
bjects in a new light, to display truths 
that arc not generally known, and break up new 
veins iu the mines of literature; he must have skill 
to select such objects as the town is willing to re- 
Kard, such truths as excite its curiosity, and such 
knowledge as it is solicitous to acquire. 

But the speculative and recluse are apt to forget 
tba t the business and entertainment' of others are 
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not the same with their own; and are often sur- 
prised and disappointed to percieive, that what they 
communicate with eagerness and expectation of ap- 
plause, is heard wit^ too much indifference to be 
understood, and wearies those whom it was ex- 
pected to delight and instruct. 

Mr. George Friendly, while he was a student at 
Oxford, became possessed of a large estate by the 
death of his elder J^rother: instead, therefore, of 
going up to London for preferment, he retired to 
the family seat in the country ; and as he had ac- 
quired the habit of study and a strong relish for 
literature, he continued to live nearly in the same 
manner as at college ; he kept little company, had 
no pleasure in the sports of the field, and, being 
disappointed in his first addresses, would never 
marry. 

His sister, the wife of a gentleman who farmed 
his own estate, had one son whose name was John. 
Mr. Friendly directed that John should be put to a 
reputable school in the country, and promised to 
take care of his fortune. When the lad was about 
nineteen, his uncle declared his intention to send him 
to the university ; but first desired to see him, that 
he might know what proficiency he had made in the 
languages. John, therefore, set out on a visit to his 
uncle, and was received with great affection : he 
WM found to have acquired a reasonable knowledge 
of Latin and Greek ; and Mr. Friendly formed a 
very favourable opinion of his abilities, and deter- 
mined to reward his diligence, and encourage him 
to perseverance. 

One evening, therefore, he took him up into his 
study, and after directing him to sit down, ** Cousin 
John," said he, *' I have some sentiments to com- 
municate, to you, with which T know you will be 
pleased ; for truth, like virtue, is never perceived 
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but with delight." John, whose heart did not give 
a full assent to the truth of this propositiou, found 
himself in circumstances which, by the mere force 
of habit, caused hini to draw in a long breath tlirough 
his nose, and at the same time with a grin of exqui- 
site sensibility to scratch his bead. " But my ob- 
serrations, cousin," said his uncle, " have a ncces- 
Hary connexion with a purpose that 1 have formed, 
and with which you shall also be acquainted. 
Draw your chair a little nearer. The passions, 
cousin John, as they are naturally productive of all 
pleasure, should by reasonable beings be also ren- 
dered subservient to a higher purpose. The lore of 
variety which is found in every breast, as it pro- 
duces much pleasure, may also produce much know- 
ledge. One of the principal advantages that are 
derived from wealth is a power to gratify and im- 

C trove this passion. The rich are not conhned by 
abour to a particular spot, where the same ideas 
perpetually recur: they can fill the mind, either by 
travel or by study, with ianumerabie images, of 
which others have no conception. But it must ho ' 
considered, that the pleasure of traveling does not - 
arise from the sight of a dirty town, or from lodging 
at an inn : nor from any hedge or cottage that is 
passed on the road; nor from the confused objects 
that are half discovered in the distant prospect ; uor 
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busy multitudes that swarm in the streets : out from 
the rapid succession of these objects to each other, 
and the number of ideas that are thrown in upon the 
mind." Mr. friendly here paused for John's reply ; 
and John, suddenly recollecting himself, said, 
■ Very true.'" " But how," said Mr- Friendly, 



" can this love of variety be directed to the 
sition of itnowledge '(" Ilere John wriggled i 






seat, and again sciatehed his head : be was indeed 
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swering it liimself. " Why, by a judicious choice 
of the variety that ia to produce our entertain meat. 
If the various doublings of a hare only, or the 
changes of a game at whist, have afforded the va- 
riety of the day ; whatever has been the pleasure, 
improvement has been wanting. But, if the diffe- 
rent customs, the policy, the trade of nations, tiie 
variety of soils, the manner of culture, the diBposi- 
tinn ot individuals, or the rise or fall of a state, have 
been impressed upon the mind ; besides the pleasure 
of the review, a power of creating new images is 
acquired. Fancy can combine the ideas which me- 
mory has treasured ; and when they have been re- 
viewed and regulated by Juilgment, some scheme 
will result, by which commerce may be extended, 
agriculture improved, immorality restrained, and 
the prosperity of the state secured : of this, cousin 
John, you were not wholly ignorant before." John 
acquiesced with a bow; for though he had been a 
little bewildered, yet he understood by the tone of 
voice with which nis uncle concluded the last sen- 
tence, that such acquiescence wasexpected. "Upon 
this occasion," continued Mr. Friendly, " 1 must 
remark, though it is something foreign to my pur- 
pose, that varieW has, by some philosophers, been 
considered as affording not only tlie pleasure and 
improvement, but even the measure of life; for, of 
time in the abstract, we have no idea, and can con- 
ceive it only by the succession of ideas to each 
Other; thus, if we slee» without dreams, the mo- 
ment in which we awake appears immediately to 
succeed that in which we began to slumber." 

A thicker gloom now fell upon John, and his 
countenance lengthened in proportion to his uncle's 
lecture, the end of which he perceived was now be- 
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come more remote; for Uiese remarks with res 
to John were not impress<^<I with the signatur 
truth, Dor did they reflect any idea of his own ; they 







with respect to John, therefore, they had no charac- 
teristic of tvit; aod if they contained knowledge, it 
was knowledge which John had no wish to acquire : 
the old gentleman, however, proceeded thus with 
great deliberation : 

" But though curiosity should be principally di- 
rected to useful purposes, yet it should not always 
be repressed or diverted, when the use is not imme- 
diate or apparent : for he who first perceived the 
magnetic attraction, and applied it to various experi- 
ments, probably intended nothing more than amuse- 
ment ; and when the polarity of the needle was dis- 
covered, it was not in the pursuit of any project to 
facilitate navigation. I am, therefore, now about to 
gratify jour curiosity, cousin, with a view of Lon- 
don, and all the variety that it contains." Here 
John's countenance brightened, he roused himself 
on bis seat, and looked eager with attention. 

" As you have," continued his uncle, " applied 
with great diligence to your grammar learning, I 
doubt not but you have also read many of our best 
£nglishauthorH, especially our immortal Shakspeare; 
and I am wilting that, before you enter upon a 
course of academic study, you should see the 
theatre.'' John was going to express his joy, when 
his uncle increased it, by putting into his hand a 
Bank note of fifty pounds. " This," said he, " under 
the direction of a gentleman, to whom I shall recom- 
mend you, will furnish you with proper a[iparel, 
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bear your cxjicnses for a couple of mouths, and gra- 
tity you with all the en te rial nine nts of the town." 

John could now bear some part in the conversa- 
tion: he was much obliged to Ills uucle, and hoped 
he should live to make him amends, " for," Bays hcj 
"one of our ushers, who was Just returned from 
London before I left school, has made me long to 
see it: he says there is a man there who dances 
upon a wire no bigger than a packthread ; and that 
there is a collection of all the strange creatures in 
the world." 

John, who had uttered this with a broad grin, and 
expressed his delight from head to foot, was some- 
what disconcert eo when his uncle told him coolly, 
that though he would not have him leave London 
without seeing every thing in it that might justly 
raise curiosity, yet he hoped his notice was not 
principally attracted by objects which could con- 
vey no instruction, inspire no noble sentiment, aor 
move one tender passion. " I mentioned," says he, 
" Shakspeare, that mighty genius, whose sentiment 
can never be exhausted, and in whom new beauties 
are discovered at every view. That you may de- 
rive yet greater delight and advantage from the re- 
presentation of his pieces, I will reed you some his- 
torical and critical notes that I have been making 
during twenty years, after having read the first edi- 
tion of his works, and every commentator that has 
either illustrated or obscured his meaning." The 
old gentleman then taking out and wiping his spec- 
tacles, opened his bureau, and produced the manu- 
script. " I am now," said he, " about to confer a 
favour upon you, which I do not yet intend for any 
other; for, as 1 shall continually enlarge this work, 
it will not be printed till I am dead." lie then be- . 
gan to read, and John sat very silent, regaling him- 
self with the anticipation of his own Sncry, the dex- 
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terity of the wire-dancer, and the variety of Ihe 
savages that he was to visit in London. The old 
gentleman, who iroagined that he was held motion' 
less with attention, wonder, and delight, proceeded 
long in his lecture without once adverting to John | 
for hia explicit eulogium : but, at the end of a favou- 
rite passage, which closed with a distich of his owil 
poetry, he ventured to steal hia eyes from the paper, 
and glancing them upon John, perceived that he was , 
fast asleep with bis mouth open, and the Bank note 
in his hand. 

Friendly, after having gazed upon him a few mo- 
ments with the utmost astonishment and indigna- 
tion, snatched away the note: and having roused 
him with a denunciation of liaaentment that touched 
those passions which Shakspeare could not tauch, 
he thrust him out of the room, and shut the door | 
upon him ; he then locked up his manuscript, and, 
alter having walked many times backward and for- 1 
ward with great baste, he looked at his watch, and J 
perceiving it to be near one in the morning, retired'] 
to bed with as little propensity to sleep as he bad 1 
now left to his nephew. 
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Duplex HMIi dai tat ; qaod ruuni moBtl, 

El fuod pruileiili oilam caasiUo momt. PnxDBtlt. 

A Inarold gift In thi, my volunie lies ( 

I( miikei yDU oieiry, and U makes yi>u wtse. 



Among the lictions which have been intended for ] 
moral purposes, i think those which aie distia- 
guished by the name of Fables deseive a particular J 
W side ration. 

" tOL. I. L 
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A dtoiy or tale, Jn which many difiereDt charac- 
ters ue conducted thr(iu|{h a great variety of events, 
may include sucb a number and diversity of pre- 
ceuls as, taken together, form almost a uoraplete 
rule of life : as these events mutually defiend upon 
each other, they will be retained in a serie* ; and, 
therefore, the remembrance of one precept will al- 
most necessarily produce the remembrance of an- 
other, and the whole moral, as it is called, however 
complicated, will be recollected without labour and 
without confusion. 

In this particular, therefore, the story seems to 
have the advantage of the fable, which is conlined 
to some ftinfule incident: for thoi^h a number of 
distinct fables may include all th« topics of moral 
instruction, cantioa, and advice, wbick are con- 
tained in a story, yet each must be remembered by 
a distinct effort of the miud ; and they wdl not re- 
cur in a aeries, because they have ho connexion 
will) each other. 

Tlie memory of (hem may, however, be more fre- 
quently revived by those iueitleots in life to which 
they correspond; and they will, therefore, more 
readily present themselves when the lessons which 
they teach should be practised. 

Manv, perhaps the greater number of those fables 
which nave been transmitted to us as some of the 
most valuable remains of the simplicity and wisdom 
of antiquity, were spoken upon a particular occa- 
sion, and then the occasion itself was an index lo 
the intent of the speaker, and fixed the moral of the 
fable: so, when the Samians were about to put to 
death a man t^ho had abused a public trust, and 
plundered the commonwealth, the counsel of iEaop 
could not be overlooked or mistaken when he told 
them, that " a Fox would not suHer a swarm of 
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his blood, to be dri' 
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becaus 



a might then come, and thi^ir hunger draiR him 
of a.11 the blood that remained." 

Those which are intended for general use, and to 
general use it is jierhaps easy to nc com mod ate the 
rest, are of two kinds '. one is addressed to the ud* 
derstandiDg, and the other to the passions. 

Of the perceptive lund ia that of the " Old Man, 
who, to teach his sons the advantage of unanimity, 
first directed them to break a nunsber of rods that 
were bound up together ; and when they fuund H 
impossible, bade them divide the bundle and break 
the rods separately, which they easily effected.'' 
this fable no passion is excited ; the address is 
the understanding, and the uuderstandinf; is iiiun&< j 
diately convinced. 

That of the Old Hound belongs to the othet i 
class. When the toothles veteran had seized tha | 
stag, and was not able to hold him, he deprecates ! 
the resentment of his master, who had raised hit 1 
arm for the blow, by crying out, "Ah! do not 1 
punish the impotence of age ! strike me not, becausA i 
lay will to please thee has survived my power! If 1 
thou art offended with what I am, remember whid ' 
I have been, and forgive me." Pity is her 
bty .excited; and injurious resentment may be re- i 
pressed, when an instance not equally strong recalls i 
this to the mind. 

Fables of the preceptive Kind should alwav! 
elude the precept in the event, and the event should J 
be related with such circumstances e 



precept sufficiently e 
be simple, the 
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ident. As the incident should I 
should be in the highest ds- I 



their effect upon the passioni) 1 
Id excite iheni strongly, and always cunnecfj 
with their proper objects. 
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I do not remember to have seen any collection, 
in vtlii(;h these rules have been eulficiently observ- 
ed; in far the greater number ibere is a deficiency 
of circumstance, tliougb there is a redundancy of 
language; there is, therefore, something to be 
added, and sometbiiig to be taken away. Besides 
that, the peculiar advantages of this method of in- 



)ng discourse, of which the fable 
the text, and with which it has so little c 
that the incident may be |)erfectly remembered, and 
the laboured inference totally forgotten. A boy, 
who is but six years old, will remember a fable after 
having once heard it, and relate it in words of his 
own ; hut it would be the toil of a day to get the 
terms in which he heard it by heart; and, indeed, 
he who attempts to supply any deficiency in a fable, 
by tacking a dissertation to the end of it, appears 
to me to act just as wisely as if, instead of clothing 
a man whom he found nuked, he should place a 
load upon his shoulders. 

When the moral effect of fable had been thus 
brought to depend, not upon things, but upon 
words; the arrangement of these words into verse, 
was thought to be a happy expedient to assist the 
memory ; for iu verse words must be remembered 
in a regular series, or the measure and cadence will 
not be preserved ; the measure and cadence, there- 
fore, discover any confusion or defect, not to the 
understanding, but to the ear; and show how the 
confusion may be regulated and the defect supplied. 
The addition of rhyme was another advantage of the 
same kind; and this advantage was greater, as the 
rhyme was more fret^uentl^ repeated. But if the 
fable is perfect in its kind this expedient is unneces- 
sary; and much less labour is re(|uired to include 
an evideut precept in an incident than to raeaatire 
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tlie syllables in which it is related, bdiI place two 
words of a siiuilar sound at the end of every coup- 
let. Besides, in all verse, huwerer familiar and 
easy, the words are ueceasarily Ihrowu out of the 
order io which they are commouly used ; and, there- 
fore, thouy;h they will be more easily recollected, 
the aense wbich they contain will not be equaUy 
perspicuous. I 

I would not, however, be thought to deny, that \ 
verse is at least an ornament to this species of writ- I 
ing ; nor to extend my ceusnre to those short stories i 
which, though they are called fables, are writtea ' 
upon a more extensive plan, and are intended fot \ 
more improved understandings. 

But as fables have been tuld by some in verse, 
that they might be more easily remembered, thej I 
have been related by others in a barbarous jargon^ I 
hackneyed phraseH, that they might be more easily , 
understood. i 

It has been observed of children, that they ar€ 1 
longer before they can pronounce perfect sounds, be* ; 
cause perfect sounds are not pronouuced t 
and that they repeat the gibberish of the nu 
cause nothing better has been proposed to them fat I 
imitation ; and how should the schoolboy wtit4 ] 
English in grammatical purity, when all that b^ I 
reads, except a foreign language and a literal trans^.l 
latiau, is written with all tiie licence of extempore -j 
expression, without propriety of idiom or regularitj* I 
of combination, and abounds witJi absurdities that | 
haste only can excuse in a speaker 

The fables of ^op. for so they are all called, ar«' ] 
often first exhibited to youth, as examples of th< ] 
manner in which their native language is written ; 
they E>hould therefore be pure in the highest degree. 
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would beconm d 
less perfect. 

But thb failles that are addreased to the passioDa, 
beaides the imperfecUona which thev share in com- 
inoa with those that are addresseil to the undnr- 
sljuiding, have otheia peculiar to tliemaelves; some- 
times the pBssiojk is not moved with sufiicieDt force, 
and Bometimes it is not connected with a tit object. 

When Ihe Fox decoya the poor Goat into a well, 
in order to leap out rrum his liorus, and leaves liiro 
to perish with a wilty remark, that " if his wisdom 
had been proportioned to hi» beard, be would not 
have been so easily overreached," the goat is not so 
much the object of pity as contempt; but of coit- 
t«mpt guileless simplicity, caught in the anare of 
cuQuing, cannot surely be deemed a proper object, 
In the fox there appears a superlunty which not 
only preserves him from scorn, but even from indig- 
nation : and, indeed, the geutial character of Ke^- 
nard is by no means lit for imitation ; though he is 
freouently the hero of the fable, and his conduct af- 
fords the precept for which it is wiitten. 

But though I have made a general dinsioti of 
fnble into two kindd, there is yet a third, which, as 
it ia addressed both to the understanding; and the 

iiassioDs, is consecjuently more forcible und per- 
ect. 

Of this number is that of the Sick Kite, who re- 
quested of his mother to petition the Gods for his 
recovery, but was answered, " Alas! to which of 
the Gods can [ sacrifice? for which of their altars 
hast thou not robbed ?" The precept that ia here 
inculcated is early piety, and the passion that is 
excited is terror; the object of which is the despair 
of him who perceives himself to be dying, and has 
reason to fear that his very prayer is an abumina- 
ttuu. 
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There are others which, though lljey ace address- 
ed to the understanding, do yet extile a passion 
which coDdemns the precept. 

When the melodious conipbint of the Nightingale 
had directed a hungry Hawk to the thorn on which 
she sung, and he had seized her with bis talons, 
she appealed from his hunger to his mercy : " I 
am," said she, " little else than voice : and if you 
devour me, there will be no proportion between my 
Loss and your gain ; your hunger will be rather irri- 
tated than appeused by so small a morsel, but all 
my powers of enjoyment will cease for ever ; at- 
tack, therefore, some larger bird." — Here the Hawk 
interrupted her: " He was not disposEd," he said, 
" to coDtrovert what she had advanced ; but he was 
too wise to suffer himself to be persuaded by any 
argument to quit a certain for a contingent §;ood." 

Who that reads this fable does not pity the 
Nightingale, and in his heart condemn the Hawk, 
whose cruel prudence affords the lesson? 

Instruction, in the strong language of Eastern 
metaphor, is called, " a light to our patha." The 
fables of Pagan mythologists may, therefore, be 
considered as a cluster of siars ol the first magni- 
tude, which, though they shine with a diarinct in- 
fluence, may be taken as one constellation ; but, 
like stars, they only break the obscurity of night, 
they do not diffuae round us the splendours of day : 
it is by the sun of righteousness alone that we dis- 
cover completely our duty aud our interest, and be- 
hold that pattern of Divine Perfection which the 
Christian aspires to imitate, by " forgiving injuries, 
and returning good for evil." 

By mauy uf the fables which are still retained iu 
our recollections, reveuge is encouraged as a prin- 
ciple, and inculcated as a practice. " The Hare 
mphs in the destruction of the Sparrow who had 
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insulted him, and theThunny, in liia last agonies, 
r^oices at tbe death of the Dulpliin, whose pursuit 
had driven him upou a rock." These, if lliey will 
not admit of another turn, should without question 
be omitted ; for th« mischievous effect of the fable 
will be remembered aa an example (hat justi ties the 
violence of sudden resentment, and cannot be pre- 
vented by a laboured comment, which is never read 
but as a task, and therefore immediately forgotten. 

1 think many others may be greatly improved ; 
t)io practice ot virtue may be urged from hightir 
motives, the sentiments may be elevated, and the 
])rece])ts in general rendered more striking and com- 
prehensive. 

I shall conclude this paper with the fable of the 
Dog and Shadow, which, as it is commonly told, 
censures no quality but greediness, and only illns- 
Uates the trite proverb, " All covet, all lose." 

" A dog, who was crossing a rivulet with a. piece 
of flesh in his mouth, perceived his shadow iu th« 
water, which he mistook for another dog with an- 
ther piece of tlesh. To this lie knew he had no 
right, and yet he could not forbear catching at it ; 
but instead of getting a new prize, he dropped that 
which he possessed into the water. He saw the 
smooth surface break into many waves, and the dog 
whom he had attempted to injure disappear : he per- 
ceivedat once hia loss, his folly, and bisl«ulti and 
in the anguish of regret cried out, ' How righteous 
and how wise are the Gods I since whatever seduces 
to evil, though but a shadow, becomes the instru- 
ineut of punishment.' " 
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J9 tale, ill 



The repeated encomiums on the perfurmaoces ot-iM 
the ADimal Comedians, exhibited at Mrs. Mid~' T 
night's Oratory, induced me the other evening lo brf<l 
present at her entertainment. I was astonished KtiUa 
the sagacity of the monkeys; and was no leBi^gl 
amazed at tlie activity of tlie other quadrupeds ; — ^tm 
should have rather said, from a view of their ex-^ ^ 
traordinary elevations, bipeds. ■> 

It is a peculiar happiness tu me, as an Advea- 
turer, that 1 sally forth in an age which emulates'*' 
those heroic times of old, wlien nothing was pleas- 
ing but what was unnatural. Thousands hava 
gaped at a wire dancer daring to do what no onV- ' 
else would attempt, and thousands still gape a 
greater extravagances in pantomime entertainmentsJ ] 
Every street teems with incredibilities; and if th#fl 
great mob have their little theatre in the Hay-t 1 
market, the small vulgar can boast their cheapen 
diversions in two enormous bears, that jauntily Irip 
it to the light tune of a Caledonian jig. 

The amazing docility of these heavy animal* 
made me at first imagine that they had been placeit 
under the tuition of certain artists who by their ad- 
vertisements profess to itstruct " Grown gentlemen 
in the modem way of looting;" but I have been , 
since informed that tbe method of teaching theni J 
this modern way of footing was, by placing red-hot I 
iron plates alternately under each hind leg, and ir 
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quicker or Blowur guccesaioti as the variations of llie 
tune reijuired. 

Thst the intellectual faculties of brutes may be 
exerted beyond the narrow limits nliich we have 
hitherto proudly assigned tit their capaciUea, I saw 
"" ' ' "' I Mrs. Miduighfa dugs and Bon- 

is from beasts, in general, than 
) approach to man in rationality. But 
while 1 applaud their exalted genius, I am in pain 
for the rest of their kindred, both of the Canine and 
Cercopithecan spi'cies. The piice of monkeys haa 
been considerably raised sinue the appearance of 
Signior Ballard's Cavaliers : and 1 hear that this iu- 
iuiitabie preceptor gives lectures to the monkeys of 
persons of (juality at their own houses, Lady 
Bridget has destroyed three sets of china in teaching 
her pug to hand about the cups, and sip tea with the 
air of Beau Blossom ; and Miss Fanny baa been Ia4 
bouring incessantly to qualify her dear pretty crea- 
ture to make one at the brag-table. 
'* But as these animals are of foreign extraction, I 
must confess my euncem is yet greater for my fel- 
low natives. English liberty should be universal as 
the sun , and I ani jealous even for the prerogative < 
of our dogs. Lady Bright's lap-dog, that used to 
repose on downy cushions, or the softer bosom of 
its mistress, is now worried every hour with begging' 
on its diminutive bind legs, and endeavouring to 
leap over fan sticks : Captain Storm's little grey- 
hound is made to ape tbe tierce fellows of the 
cockade in a red cuat and a sword ; whilst Mrs. 
I'anciful's Cbloe is swathed up in a long sack, and 
sinking beneath ihe weight oi an enormous hoop, 
Every boarding house romp and wanton schoolboy 
is employed in perverting the end of the canine cre- 
ation ; and I wish the prevalence of Mrs. Midnjght's 
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example may not extend ho far that bounds ahati 
be no longer broke to the lield service, but instructed 
only to climb up ladders, and troll vvbeelbarrows. 

After what has been said, I shall make no apo- 
logy for printing the following letter, as it was ele- 
gautly done into English at Slockholai, and trans- 
mittea to me by the publisher of the Swede-lante 
Magazine, an ingenious gentleman, who has done 
me the honour ofinserting se?eraiof my lucubrations 
in bis most comprehensive monthly undertaking. 
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" HOST LEAKNED SIR, Staekkobii, S3 Dit. 1758. 

" My worthy good friend Isaac Gilderstein, book- 
BBercbaiit, having engaged to further tiiia to your 
«scell«ocy, I most humbly request tbat you woald 
Hake knows to your polite, &c. &c. &c. aatioD, 
that I intend shortly to come over, and lo entettatn 
you in a itew and most inimitable manner. 

" Seeing that the Chien Savant, and other most 
amazing learned animals, have met with so gracious 
a reception in your grand city, I propose to exhibit 
unto your ^ood aatiou a concert of vocal awd instru- ' 
mental music, to be peifomied by animaU only ; and 
afberwards to entertain you witb several grand feats 
f>t activity ; as also with the balituce and the dance. 

"My performances of instrumental music, great 
sir, wiU consist of a select number of Italian cats, 
fof tke violin, violtncello, and bass-viol; a Gerraarr 
ass for tbe kettle-drum ; and a complete set of Spa- 
Bish hogs of different age and tone of voice for thsi 
orgao concertos. 

" But mv vast labour was to procure harmonious 
voices, and to conliue them to proper time aud mea- 
sure. I have taugfat some of your English mastitis 
It w<d eome guiaea-pigs to squeak in 
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treble : my cats also join in the vocal parts. I 
contrived divers ineaos of death for swans ; l^ut 
though the ancients are so full of praises on their 
«xpiriug melody, I could not get a single note from 
them better than the squall of a goose. However, 
I shall have a most charming grand chorus of frogs 
from the fens of Holland : the words, profound sir, 
you too well know, Aristuphanes has furnished to 
my hand in Greek — B/xcfireKtJ KoaS, iroaj — which 0. 
Leyden Professor translated for me, Brekekekex 
koax koax. Besides these, I shall present you with 
B duet in recitativo between a parrot and a magpie. 

" My entertainments of dancing and the like will 
consist of a company of Norway rats who are to 
move in a coranto, while my cats tiddle to them. A 
fox will dance a minuet with a goose ; and a grey- 
hound the rigadoon with a hare. I have trained np 
an Elephant, who will perform several tricks in 
what you call the sleisht of hand; he will tumble 
with a castle on his back, and show several balances 
upon the slack-rope with his trunk. Many other 
surprising feats will my animals perform, too tedious 
to mention in this address; and, therefore, great 
Adventurer, I shall trouble your tired patience with 
the mentioning of one only. I have instructed the 
tamest of ray cats to open her jaws at the word of 
command, into which I put a bit of toasted cheese, 
and the least of my mice jumps in and nibbles the 
bait: at that instant my cat closes her mouth upon 
him : after which, to the great astonishment of bU 
beholders, my cat opens her jaws again, and the 
mouse leaps out alive upon the stage ; and then they 
both present the good company wilh a jig. 

"As I am determined ray whole theatre shall 
consist uf only animal performers, 1 must acrjuaint 
you likewise, that I am teaching two squirrels to 
sweep the stage with their tails : and, if it be ai- 
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lowed me to call in assistance from lishes, I shall 
not despair of being able, though it will require much 
time and practice, to make a lobster snulf the can- 
dies with his claw. 

" Other particulars, most worthy sir, I shall beg 
leave to defer till I have the extreme honour of 
klssiug youf hands in England, and ara, 

"Most revered and respectable patron, 
" With the profoundest humiliation, 
"Your devoted slave and servant, 

"GUSTAVUS GOOTENRUYSCHE." 
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By which of the Indian sages of antiquity the fol- ' 
towing story was written, or whether the people of ' 
the East have any remote tradition upon which it iB> 
founded, is not known ; but it was probably related 



the first person, to give it an air oi greater dignity, 
ider its influence more powerful; nor would 



it, perhaps, appear altogether incredible, to people 
among whom the MetempsychoRis is an article of 
faith, and the visible agency of superior beings ad- 
mitted without scruple. 

Amurath, sultan of the east, thejudgc of nations, 
the disciple of adversity, records the wonders of his 
life: let those nho presumptuously question the 
ways of Providence blush in silence and be wise ; 
let the proud be humble and obtain honour; and let 
the sensual reform and be happy. 

The angel of death closed the eyes of the sultan 
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Abraitin my fattier, and his eiii|>irc descended to me 
in the eig;hteenth year of my age. Al lirst my mind 
was awed to humility, and softened with grief; I 
was insensible to the s'|ilendour of dominioD, I heard 
the addresses of Battery with disgust, and receired 
the homage of dependent greatness with indilTerence, 
I had always rcgnTded my father nut only with tore 
but reverence; and 1 wai now peqiet a ally recol- 
lecting instances of his tenderness, and reviewing; 
the soieniD soene in which he recommended me to 
heaven in imperfect language, and grasped my hand 
in the agonies of death. 

One evening, after having conccaliid myself all 
day in his chamber, I visited his grave : I prostrated 
myself on his tnmb : sorrow overflowed my eyes, 
and devotion kindled in my bosom. 1 felt myself 
suddenly smitten un the shoulder as with a rod i and 
looking up, I perceived a man whose eyes were 
piercing as light, and his beard whitnr than snow. 
" I am," said he, " the Genius f^yndarac, the friend 
of thy father Abradin, wbo was tbe fear of his ene- 
mies, and the desire of his people; whose smtle 
diffused gladness like (he lustre of the rooming, and 
whose frown wai^ dreadful as the gathering of a tem- 
pest : resign tbysell' to nty influence, and thou shalt 
be like him.* I bowed myself to the earth in token 
of eratitnde and obedience, and he put a ring on tbe 
middle finger of my left hand, in which I perceived 
a ruby of a deep colour and uncommou brightoesa. 
" This ring," said he, " ahull mark out to ihee the 
boHiidaries of good and evil ; that, without weighing 
remote consequence!, thnu mayest koow the iinlur« 
and tendency of every aotioa, Be attentive, there- 
fore, to the silent admonition ; and when the eirol« 
of gold shall by a suddea contraction press ihy fin- 
ger, and the ruby shall grow pale, desist imme- 
diately from what thou shalt be doing, and mark 
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down that acliou in tliy memury as a tron agression 
of the rule of tight: keep my gift bh a pled;;e of 
happiness and honour, antl take it not off tor a mo- 
laeiit.'' 1 received the riog with a sense of obliga' 
tioQ which 1 strore tu express, and an astonishmt^nt 
that compelled me to he silent. The Genius per- 
ceired my confusion, and turning from me with a 
smile of complacency immediately disappeared. 

During the first moon 1 was so cautious and 
circumspect that the pleasure of reflecting that tuy 
ring bad not once indicated a fault was lessened by 
a doubt of its viclue. 1 applied myself to public 
business ; my melancholy decreased as my mind was 
diverted to oilier objects ; and le^t the youth of my 
court should think that recreation was too long sus- 
pended, I appointed to hunt the lion. But though 
1 went out tu the sport rather to gratify others than 
myself, yet my usual ardour returned in the tield ; 
1 grew warm in the pursuit, 1 continued the chuse, 
which was unsuccessful, too long, and returned fa- 
tigued and disappointed. 

As I entered the Seraglio, I was met by a little 
dog that had been my father's, who expressed bio 
joy at my return by jumping round me, and endea- 
vouring to reach my hand : but as I was not dis- 
posed to receive hia caresses, 1 struck him iu the 
fietfulness of my displeasure so severe a blow with 
my foot, that it left him scarce power to crawl away 
and hide himself under a sofa in a corner of ibe 
apartment, At this moment 1 felt the ting press 
my tiuger, and looking upon the ruby, I perceived 
the glow of its colour abated. 

I was at first struck with surprise and regret; 
but surprise and regret quickly gave way to disdain. 
" 8hall not the Sultan Amurath," said 1, " to whom 
a thousand kings pay tribute, and in whose hand 
is the life of naUons, shall not Amurath strike a dog 
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that offends him without being reproached for har- 
iag tran^i^ressed the rule uj' rightr My riD^ again 
prest^ed my finger, and the ruby became more pule: 
iramediately the palace shook with a burst of thun- 
der, and the genius Syndarac again stood before 
me. 

" Amumth," said be, "thou hast offended against 
thy brother of the dust; a being, who, like thee, 
has received from the Almiuhty a capacity of plea- 
sure and pain: pleasure wnicn caprice is not al- 
lowed to suiipena, and pain which justice only haa 
a right to innict. If thou artjustihed by power, in 
afflicting inferior beings, I should be Justified in 
'afflicting thee : but my power yet spares thee, be- 
cause it is directed by the laws of sovereign good- 
ness, and because thou mayest yet be reclaimed bv 
admonition. But yield not to the impulse of nuick 
resentment, nor indulge in cruelty the frowarnnesa 
of disKust, lest by the laws of goodness I be com- 

tielled'to afflict thee ; for he that scorns reproof must 
le reformed by punishment, or lost for ever." 

At the presence of Syndarac I was troubled, 
and his words covered me with confusion : I fell 
prostrate at his feet, and heard him pronounce with 
a milder accent, " Expect not henceforth that I 
should answer the demands of arrogance, or gratify 
the security of speculation : confide in my friend- 
ship, and trust implicitly to thy ring." 

As the chase had produced so much infelicity, 
I did not repeat it ; but invited my nobles to a han- 

?uet, and entertained them with dancing and mnsic. 
had given leave that all ceremony should be sus- 
pended, and that the company should treat me not 
as a sovereign but an equal, because the conversa- 
tion would otherwise be encumbered or restrained ; 
and I encouraged others to pleasantry by indulging 
the luxuiiancy of my own imagination. But though 
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] affected lo throw off the trappings of royalty, I 
had not sutticiuDt niagnaniinily to desf' '' ' 

enjoyed the voluntiiry defereuce which 
and was secretly offi^nded at Allbeg m^ 
endeavoured Xfi prevnil upon the assembly to enjoy 
the liberty that had been giTen them, and was him- 
self an example of the conduct that he recotuniended^ 
1 singled out as the subject of my raillery the 
who alone deserved my approbation : he believed 
my condescension to be sincere, and imagined that 
lie was securing my favour by that behaviour which 
had incurred my displeasure; he was, therefore, 
grieved and confounded to perceive that I laboured 
t6 render him ridiculous and contemptible: I eit- 
joyed his pain, and was elated at my success; but 
ray attention was suddenly called to my ring, and I 
perceived the ruby change colour. 1 desisted for 
a moment; but some of my courtiers having disco- 
vered and seconded my intention, I felt my vanity 
and ray resentment gratified : L endeavoured to 
wash away the remembrance of my ring with wine ; 
my satire became morebitter, and AUbeg discovered 
yet greater distress. My ring again reproached me; 
but I still persevered: the visier was at length 
roused to his defence ; probably he had discovered 
aud despised my weakness ; his replies were so 
poignant that I became outrageous, and descended 
from raillery to invective : at length, disguising the 
anguish of his mind with a smile, " Amurath," said 
he, "if the sultan should know that after having in- 
vited your friends to festivity and merriment, you 
had assumed his authority and insulted those who 
were not aware that you disdained (o be treated 
with the familiarity of friendship, you would cer- 
tainly fall under his displeasure." The severity of 
this sarcasm, which was extorted by long proroca- 
'' k from a nan warmed with wine, stung me with 
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intolerable rage: I sttirted up, and spuming him 
froiD the table, was about U> draw my poniard, 
when my attention was again called to my ring; 
and I perceived, with Home degjee of rpgret, that the 
ruby had faded almost lo a perfect white. 

But instead of resolving to be more watchful 
against whatever might bring me under this silent 
reproof, T comforted myself, that the genius would 
no more alarm me w ith hia presence. The irregula- 
rities of my conduct increased almost imperceptibly, 
and the intimations of my ring became proportion- 
ably more fretjucnt though less forcible, till at last 
they were so familiar that I scarce remarked when 
tUey were given and when they were suspended. 

It was soon discovered that I was pleased with 
servility; servility, therefore, was practised, and t 
rewarded it sometimes with a pension and sometimes 
with a place. Thus the government of my kingdoms 
was left to petty tyrants, who oppressed the people 
to enrich themselves. In the meantime 1 Hlled my 
seraglio with women, among whom I abandoned 
myself to sensuality, without enjoying the pure de- 
light of that love which arises from esteem. But I 
had not yet staiticd my hands with blood, nor dared 
to ridicule the laws which I neglected to fullill. 

My resentment against Alibeg, however unjust, 
was intloKible, and terminated in the most perfect 
hatred; I degraded him from his office; but I still 
kept him at court, that I might imbitter his life by 
perpetual indignities, and practise against him new 
schemes of malevolence. 

Selima, the daughter of ihis prince, had been in- 
tended by my father for my wite ; and the marriage 
had been delayed only by his death ; hut the plea- 
sure and the dignity that Alibeg would derive from 
this alliance had now changed my purpose. Yet 
such was the beauty of SeUma that 1 gazed witli , 
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desire; and Nucli was her wit tbat I listened with 
delight. I therefore reaolved, that i wtiuld if pos- 
sible seduce ber to vuluntitry prostitulioD ; aad that 
when her beauty should yield to the charm of va- 
riety, 1 would dismias her with marks of disgrace. 
But in this attempt 1 could not succeed ; my solici- 
tations were rejected, sometimes with tears and 
sometimes with reproach. I became every day 
more wretched by seeking to bring calamity upon 
others: 1 considered my disappointment as the tri- 
umph of a slave, whom I wished but did not dare to 
destroy ; and I regarded his daughter as the instru- 
ment of my dishonour. Thus the tenderness, which 
before had often shaken my purpose, was weakened; 
my desire of beauty became selfish and as sordid an 
appetite as my desire of food ; and as 1 had no hope 
of obtaining the complete gratification of my lust 
and my revenge, I determined to enjoy Selima by 
force, as the only espedient to alleviate my torment. 
She resided by my command in an apartment of 
the seraglio, and I entered her chamber at midnight 
by a private door of which I had a key ; but with 
inexpressible vexation 1 found it empty. To be thus 
disappointed in my last attempt, at the very moment 
in which I thought I had insured success, distracted 
ine with rage ; and instead of returning to my cham- 
ber, and concealing my design, 1 called for her wo- 
men. They ran in pale and trembling; I demand- 
ed the lady : they gazed at me astonished and terri- 
licd, and then looking upon each other stood silent : 
I repeated my demand with fury and execration, 
and to enforce it called aloud for the raJnislers of 
death ; they then fell prostrate at my feet, and de- 
clared with one voice that tliey knew not where she 
was ; that they had left her, when they were dis- 
missed for the night, sitting on a sofa, pensive and 
alone ; and that no person had sinte to their know- 
ledge passed in or out of licr apaitment. 
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In tliia account, however incredible, they persisted 
wilhoot variation ; and, having Itlled the iialHce with 
alarm and conl'uaion, Itvas obliged to return williout 
gaining any intelligence by what meani 1 lidd been 
baliled, or on wliom to turn my reaeutinent. I re- ' 
viewed the transactions of the night with anguish 
and regret, an J bewildered myself among the iniiu- 
taerahle posiibilities that might have produced mj. 
disappointment. 1 remembered that the windows 
of aelimu's apartment were open, and 1 imagined 
that she might that way Imve escaped into the gar- 
dens of the 8«raglio. Hut why shoultl she t-scape 
who had never been confined? If she bad desipied 
to depart, she might have departed by day. Had 
abe an aaiiignatiini ? and did she intend to return, 
witlfout being known to have been absent? This 
BBppositioD increased my torment ; because, if it 
was true, Selima had granted to my slave that 
which she had refused to me. But as all these con- 
Jectutes were uncertain, I determined to make her 
absence a pretence to destroy her father. 

In tbe morning I gave orders that he should be 
aeised and brought before me ; but while I was yet 
speakiag, he entered, and prostrating himself, Lbug 
anticipated my accusation ; " May the .Sultan Amu- 
rntb, in whose wrath the angel ol death goes forth, 
rejoice for ever in the smile of Heaven 1 Let the 
wretched Alibeg perish; but let my lord remember 
Selima willi mercv : let him dismiss the slave 
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whom he ceases tu delight." I heard no more, but 
cried out, " Dai'est thou to mock mc with a request, 
to diamisa thy daughter whom thou hast stolen ! 
thou, whose life, that has been so often forfeited, I 
have yet spared ! Restore her wiUiin one hour, or 
affronted mercy shall give thee up." " O !'' said 
he, " let not the mighty sovereign of the east sport 
with the misery of the weak : if thou hast doomed 
us to death, let us die together." 

Though I was now convinced that Alibeg be- 
lieved that 1 had contined Selima and decreed het 
death, yet 1 resolved to persist in requiring her at 
Ids hands : and therefore dismissed him with a re- 
petition of my commaud, to produce her within an 
hour upon pain of death. 

My ring, which during this series of events had 
giveu perpetual intimations of guilt, which were al- 
ways disregarded, now pressed my tinger so forui- 
bly that it gave me great pain, and compelled my 
notice. I immediately retired, and gave way to the 
discontent that swelled my bosom. " How wretch- 
ed a slave is Amuralb loan invisible tyrant! a being, 
whose malevolence or envy has restrained me in 
the exercise of my authority as a prince, and whose 
cunning has contrived perpetually to insult me by 
intimating that every action of my life is a crime I 
How long shall I groan under this intolerable op- 
pression ! This accursed ring is (be badge and the 
instrument of my subjection and my dishonour: he 
who gave it is now, perhaps, in some remote region 
of the air; perhaps, he rolls some planet in its orbit, 
agitates the southern ocean with a tempest, or 
shakes some distant region with an earthquake; but 
wherever he is, he has surely a more important em- 
ploy than to watch my conduct. Perhaps he has 
contrived this Talisman only to restrain me from 

i cDJoymeat of some good which he wishes 
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withhold. I foel that my dc^gireB are controled; 
and to gratify these desires is to be hamiy." As I 
pronounced these words I drew off the riag, and 
threw it to the ground with disdain tfnd indignation : 
imuiediately the air grew dark; a cloud burst in 
thunder over my head, and the eye of SyDdnrac was 
upon me. 1 stood before him motionless and sileiili 
horror thrilled Jn my veinH, and my hair stood i 






right. 1 had neither power to deprecate his angor, 
nor to confess my faults. In his countenance there 
was ft calm severity; and 1 beard bim pronounce 
these words : " Thou hast now, as far as it is in thy 
own power, thrown off humanity, and degraded 
thy bluing : thy form, therefore, shall do longer con- 
eeal thy nature, nor thy example render thy vices 
coatagious." Ho then touched me with his rodj 
and while the sound of bis voice yet vibrated in my 
ears, I found myself in the midst of a desert, not in 
the form of a man, but of a monster, with the fore 

fiarta of my body like a wolf, and the hinder parts 
ike a goat, I was stilt conscious to every event 
of lay life, and my intellectual powers were con-' 
tinned, though my pasaions were irrilated to frenzy. 
1 now rolled in the sand in an agony not to he de- 
scribed ; and now hastily traversed the desert, im* 
pelled only by the vain desire of flying from myself. 
I now bellowed with rage, and now howled in de- 
spair; this moment L breathed execrations against 
the Oeniua, and the next reproached myself for 
having forfeited his friendship. 

By this rviolent agitation of mind and body, tha 
powers of both were soon e:ihausted : 1 crawled into 
a den which 1 perceived near me, and immediately, 
sunk down in a state of insensibility. 1 slept, but 
sleep, instead of prolonging, put an end to Ibis in- 
terval of ([uiet. The Genius still terrilied me witli 
bis presence ; 1 beard his sentence repe^ta 
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felt again all the horrors of my trans formation. 
When I awaked, I was not refreshed; calamity, 
tliougti it is compelled t« admit slumber, can yet 
exclude rest. But I was now roused by hunger; 
for hunger, like sleep, is irresistible. 

I went out in search of prey ; and if 1 felt any 
alleviation of misery, beside the hope of satisfying 
my appetite, it was in the thought of tearing to 
pieces whatever I should meet, and intlicting some 
part of the evil which I endured; tor though I re- 
gretted my punishment, I did not repent of my 
crimes ; and as I imagined Syndarac would now 
neither mitigate nor increase my sufferings, I was - 
not restrained, either by hope or fear, from indulg- 
ing my disposition to cruelty and revenge. But 
while I waH thus meditating the destruction of 
others, I trembled lest by some stronger savage I 
should be destroyed myself. 

In the midst of this variety of torment, I heard 
the cry of dogs, the tranipting of horses, and the 
shouts of the hunters; ana such is the love of life, 
however wretched , that my heart sunk within me at 
the sound. To bide myself was impossible, and I 
was too much enfeebled either to oy or resist. I 
stood still till they came up. At lirst they gazed 
at me with wonder, and doubted whether they 
should advance ; but at length a slave threw a net < 
over me, and I was dragged to the city. 

I now entered the metropolis of my empire, 
fimidst the noise and tumult of a rabble, who the 
day before would have bid themselves at my pre- ^ 
sence. I heard the sound of music at a distance : 
the heralds approached, and Alibeg was proclaimed 
in my stead. I wag now deserted by tlie multitude, 
whose curiosity was diverted by the pomp of the- 
proccssiou; end was conducted ta the place where- 
other savages are kept, which custom has conaiderei 
as part of the regalia. 
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My keeper was a black slave whom I did not re* 
member ever to liare seen, and in whom it would 
indeed have been a fatal presumption to have stood 
before me. After he had given me food, and the 
vigour of nature was restored, he discovered in 
such tokens of ferocity that he suffered me to fast 
many hours before I tvaa again fed. I was ao en^ 
raged at this delay that, forgetting my dependence, 
I roared horribly when he again approached me : 
so that he found it necessary to add blows to hun- 
ger, that he might gain such an aicendency over tnt 
as was suitable to nis office. By this slave, tiiere^ 
fore, I was alternately beaten and famished, till the 
fierceness of my disposition being suppressed by fear 
and languor, a milder temper insensibly stole upon 
me; and a demeanour that was begun by constraint 
was continued by habit. 

I was now treated with less severity, and strove 
to express something like gratitude, that might en- 
courage my keeper to yet greater kindness. , Hi* 
vanity was tiatlered by my submission: and, to 
show as well his courage as the success of his dis- 
cipline, he ventured sometimes to caress me in the 
presence of those whose curiosity brought them to 
see me. A kind of friendship thus imperceptiblr 
grew between us, and I felt some degree of tne af- 
fection that I had feigned. It happened that a tiger, 
which had been lately taken, broke one day into my 
den while my keeper was giving me my provision, 
and leaping upon him, would instantly have torn 
him to pieces, if 1 had not eni/ed the savage by the 
throat, and dragged him to the ground: &e slave 
presently dispatched htm with his dagger, and turn- 
ed about to caress his deliverer: but starting sud- 
denly backward, he stood motionless with asto- 
nishment, perceiving that L was no longer a monster 
but a dog. 

I was myself conscious of the change which liiwl 
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again passed upon me, and leaping out of my den, 
eHca|>ed from my coiitiiieiDeiit. This transformation 
1 considered us the reward of my fidelity, and was, 
perhaps, never more happy than in the first mo- 
ments of my escape; for 1 reflected, that as a dor 
my liberty was not only restored but ensured; I 
was DO longer suspected of qualities which rendered 
me unlit for society; I had some faint resemblance 
of human virtue, which is not found iu other animals, 
and therefore hoped to be more generally caressed. 
But it was not long before this joy subsided in the 
remembrance of that dignity from which I had fal- 
len, and from which I was still at an immeasurable 
distance. Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude to 
the power who had once more brought me within 
the circle of nature. As a brute I was more thank- 
ful for a mitigation of punishment than as a king I 
had been for offers of the highest happiness and 
honour. And who, that is not taught by affliction, 
can Justly estimate the bounties of Heaven ? 

Ab soon as the first tumult of mind was passed, I 
felt an irresistible inclination once more to visit the , 
apartments of my seraglio. I placed myself behind 
an Emir whom I knew to have been the friend of | 
Alibeg, and was permitted to follow liim into the 
presence. The persons and the place, the retrospec- 
tion of my life whicb they produced, and the com- 
parison of what 1 was with what I had been, almost 
overwhelmed me. I went, unobserved, into the 
garden, and lay down under the shade of an al- 
mond tree, that I might indulge those reflections 
which, though they oppressed me with melancholy, 
I did not wish to lose. 

1 had not been long in this place, before a httle 
dog, which I knew lo be the same that I spurned 
from me when he caressed me at my return from 
-.yoi. I. N 
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bunting, came snd fawned at ray feet My heart 
niiw aiDOte me, and 1 uuid to myai^U', " Dost tliou 
knuw oie under this disguise! la thy fidelity to thy 
Ignl unshaken? Cut ott'as 1 am from the converse 
of mankind, hast thou preserved for oie an aifection 
which 1 once so lightly esteemed, and requited n ith 
evU'( This forgeUulness of injury, and this steady 
friendship, are they less than human, or are they 
more?" I was not prevented by these reflections 
from returning the caresses that 1 received ; and 
Alibeg, who Juat then entered the garden, took 
notice of me, and ordered titat 1 should not be 
turned out. 

Jn the Seraglio I soon learned, that a. body which 
was thought to be mine was found dead in the 
chamber; ajid tliat Alibeg had been chosen to suc- 
ceed me, by the unanimous voice of the people; 
hut I sained no iutelligence of Selinia, whose nparl- 
ment I found in the possession of another, and far 
whom I had searched every part of the palace in 
vain. 1 became restless ; every place was irksome ; 
a desire to wander prevailed; and one evening; I 
went out at the garden gate, and, Uaveling till mid- 
night, I lay down at the foot of a sycamore tree* 
end slept. 

In the morning I beheld with surprise a wall ofl 
marble that seemed to reach to heaven, and gates' 
that were sculptured with every emblem of delighb- 
Over the gate was inscribed in letters of gold, 
" Within this wall liberty is unbounded, and felicit;^^ 
complete : Nature is not oppressed by the tyranny 
of religion, nor is pleasure awed by the frown o^ 
virtue. The gate is obedient to thy wish, whoso-i 
ever thou art; enter, therefore, and be happy." 

When I read this inscription my boRom throbbed' 
with tumultuous expectation : but my desire to enteii'. 
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was repressed by the reflection, that I had lost ihe 
form, iu which alone I could gratify the appetites of 
a mail. Desire and curiosity were notwithstanding 

Sredominant : the door immediately opened inward ; 
entered, and it closed after me. 



I 
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But my ears were now stunned with the dissonance 
of riot, and my eye akkened at the coutortions ol 
misery: disease was visible in every countenance, 
kowever otherwise impressed with the character of 
fage, of drunkenness, orof lust. Rape and murder, 
reveling' and alrit'e tilled every street and every 

As my retreat was cut off, 1 went forward with 
timidity and circumspection; for 1 imagined that I 
could no otherwise escape injury than by eluding 
the notice of wretches whose propensity to ill was 
restrained by no law, and I perceived too late, that 
to punish vice is Lo promote happiness. 

It was now evening, and that 1 might pass the 
night in greater security, 1 quitted the public way, 
and perceiving a house that was encircled by » , 
Tttoat, 1 swam over to it, and chose an obscure 
corner of the area for my asylum. 1 heard front ■ 
wiihin the sound of dancing and muttic: but after a 
short mterval, was alarmed with the Btenaces of . 
rage, the shrieks of terror, and the wailings of dis- 
tress. The window of the ban([ueting room flew 
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n|teii, and some venison was thrown out, which fell 
just at my fnet. As I had eaten nothing since ni^, 
departure from the Seraglio, 1 regarded this a: 
fortunate accident ', and after the pleasure uf an i 
expected repast, I again lay down in expectation of 
tile morning, with hope and fear; hut in a short 
time many persons rushed from the house with 
lights, and seemed solicitous to gather up the 
nison which had been tlirown out; but not being 
able to find it, and at the same time perceiving i 
they judged that 1 had devoured it. I was imi: 
diately seized and led iuto the houae : but as I 
could Dot discover that I was the object either of 
malignity or kindness, I was in doubt what would 
he the issue of the event. It was not long before 
this doubt was resolved ; for I soon learned from 
the discourse of those about me, that I was sus- 
pected to have eaten poison, which bad been in- 
tended for another, and was secured, that the effect 
might cither remove or confirm the suspicion. Afl 
>t was not expected that the poison would imme- 
diately operate, I was locked up in a room by my-, 
self, where I reflected upciu the cause and the event 
of my confinement, with inexpressible anguish, 
anxiety, and terror. 

In this gloomy interval a sudden light shone 
round me ; and t found myself once more in the. 
presence of the Genius. I crawled towards hint 
trembling and confouuded, hut not utterly without 
hope. " Yet a few moments," said he, " and the, 
angel of death shall teach thee that the wants of 
nature cannot be supplied with safety, where the in- 
ordinate appetites at vice are not restrained. Thy 
hunger required food ; but the lust and revenge of 
others have given thee poison." My blood srew 
chill as he apako: 1 discovered and abhorred my 
folly: but while I wished to express my contrition. 
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I fell down in an agony : my eyes failed me, I 
shivered, was convulsed, and expired. 

ThaCsparkofiinmateriiLl fire which bo violence caa 
cfuench, rose np trom the dust which bad thus been 
restored lo the earth, awl now animated the form of 
a dove. On Ihia aew stale of existence I entered 
with inexpressible delight; 1 imagined that my 
wings were not only a pledge of safety, but of the 
favonr of Syndarac, whoni [ was now more than 
ever aolicitou» to pleasD. 1 flew immediately from 
the window, and turning towards the wall through 
whicb I ha.d entered, I endeavoured to rise above 
it, that 1 might quit for ever a place in which gailt 
and wretdiednesB were complicated in every object, 
and which I now detested aa much as before I bad 
defiired. But over this region a sulphureous vapour 
hovered like a thick cloud, which I had no sooner 
entered than 1 felt down panting for breath, and had 
scarce strength to keep my witigs sufficiently ex- 
tended to break my fall. It was iktw iBidnight, and 
I alighteil near ine mouth of a cave, in which I 
thought there appeared some faint glimmerings of 
light. Into this place I entered without much ap- 
prehension ; as it seemed rather to be the retreat of 
penitence ifaan the recess of luxury : but lest the 
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I should discover i 



o any hateful 



nr mischievous inhabitant of this gloomy ^ 
1 entered in alienee and upon my feet. An I went 
forward the cave grew wider : and, by the tight of a 
lamp which was suspended from the roof, 1 dis- 
covered a hermit listening to a young lady, who 
seemed to be greatly sft'ected with the events which 
the was relating. Of the hermit 1 hnd no know- 
ledge; but the lady I discerned to be 8elima. f 
was struck with amazement at this discovery ; I re- 
membered with the deepest contrition my attempts 
a ber virtw, md I now secretly rejoiced that 
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hai) rendered them ineDectunl. I watched her 
itli the utmost impatience of curiosity, nnd she 
itiniied her narrative. 
" I was sitting on a sofa one evening after I had 
been careased by Amurath, and my imacination 
kindled as I mutied. Why, said 1 aloud, enould I 
give np the delights of love with the splendour of 
royalty? Since the presnmption of my father has 
prevented my marriage, why should I not accept 
the blessinpis that are Htill offered! Why is de«ire 
restrained by the dread of shame ? and why is the 

tride of virtue offended by the softness of nature? 
unnedialely a thick cloud surrounded me ; I felt 
myself lifted up and conveyed through the air witli 
iucredibte rapidity. I descended, the cloud dissi- 
pated, and 1 found myself sitting; in an alcove, by 
the side uf a canal that encircled a stately edilice 
and a spacious garden. I saw many persons pass 
along; but discovered in all tiomething cillier dis- 
solute or wretched, something that alarmed my fears 
or excited my pity- I suddenly perceived many 
men with their swords drawn, contending for a wo- 
man, who was forced along irresistibly by the crowd, 
which moved directly towards the place in which I 
was sitting. I was terrified, and looked round me 
with eagerness, to see where I could retreat for 
safety. A person richly dressed perceived my dis- 
tress, and'invited me into tlie house which the canal 
surrounded. Of this invitation 1 hastily accepted 
with gratitude and joy : but I soon remarked seve- 
ral incidents which filled me with new perplexity 
and apprehension. 1 was welcomed to a place in 
which infamy and honour were eijually unknown; 
where every wish was indulged without the viola- 
tion of any law, and where the will was therefore 
determined only by appetite. 1 was presently sur- 
rounded by women, whose behaviour covered me 
with blushes; aud though I rejected the caresses of 
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Uie person into whose power I was Jelivered, yet 
tliey became jealous ot the distitictiou with which 
he treated me: my expostulations were not heard, 
aad my tears were treated with merriineut: prepa- 
ratioDs were made with revelin{f and Jollity ; I was 
in?ite(i to Join the dance, and upon my refusal waa 
entertained, with music. In this dreadful situation 
J sighed thus to myself : How serereis that justice 
which transports those who form licentious wishes 
to a society in which they are indulged without re- 
straint! Who shall deliver me from the effects of 
ray own folly? who shall defend me against the 
vices of others 'I At this moment I was thus encou- 
raged by the voice of some invisible being, ' The 
friends of virtue are mighty ; r^ect not their pro- 
tection ; and thou art safe.' As 1 renounced the 
presumptuous wish which had once polluted my 
mind, ] exulted in this intimation with an assurance 
uf relief; and when supper was set before me, I 
suffered the principtil lady to serve me with some 
venison ; but the friendly voice having warned me. 
that it was poisoned, 1 fell back in my seat and 
turned pale : the lady inquired earnestly what had 
disordered me; hut instead of making a reply, I 
threw the venison from the window, ajid declared 
that she had intended my death. The master of 
the table, who perceived the lady to whom I spoke 
change countenance, was at once convinced that 
she had indeed attempted to poison me, to preserve 
that interest which as a rival she feared I should 
subvert. Ue rose up in rage, and commanded the 
venison to be produced; a dug that was supposed 
to have eaten it waa brought in : but before tlie 
event could be known, the tumult was become ge- 
neral, and my rival, after having suddenly stabbed 
her patron, plunged the same poniard in her own 
bosom. 

/ In the midst of this confusion I found means to 




! my eyes 
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escape, and wandered throagh the city in search of 
some obscure recess, where, if I received not the 
assistance which I hoped, death at least n ' 
cure miy [lersore from violfttion, and cloae 
on those scenes which, wherever I Hirned, filled 
me not only with disgust but with horror. By that 
Benevolent Power, who, as « preservative (Vom 
misery, has placed in us a secret and irresistible 
itisapprobafioii of vice, my feet have been direeted 
lo thee, whose virtue has participated in my distress, 
and whose wisdom may effect my (leliverance." 

I gazed apon Selima, while 1 thos learned the 
ardour of that afl'ection which I had abused, willi 
seniimentH that can never be conceived bnt when 
they are felt. I was touched with the most bitter 
remorse, for having prodnced one wish that could 
slam 80 amiable a mind ; nnd abhorred myself for 
having used the power which 1 derived trom her 
tenderness to eft'ect her destruction. My fondness 
was not less ardent, but il was more chaste and 
tender ; desire was not extin^iiahed, but it was aU 
most absorbed in esteem. I f«lt a passion to 
which, till now, I had been a stranger: and the 
moment love was kindled in my breast, I resnroed 
the form proper to the nature in which alone it can 
subsist, and S>eliroa beheld Amuralh at her foet. At 
my sudden and unexpected appearance, the colour 
faded from her cheetcs, the powers of lifts were sns- 
pended, and she sunk into my arms. I clasped her 
to my breast, and, looking towards the hermh for 
bis assistance, I beheld in bis stead the friendly 
Oenius, who had taught me happiness by alHiction. 
At the same instant Selima recovered. " Arise," 
said Syndarac, " and fook round." We looked 
round; the darkness was suddenly dissipated, and 
we perceived ourselves ill the road to Goleonda, 
and the spires of the city sparkled before us. " Go," 
said he, " Amiiralh, henceforth tlic husband of Se- 
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lima, and the father of thy people ! T have revealed 
thy story to Alibeg in a visiao ; he expects thy re- 
turn, and the chariots are come out to n 
Go, and I will proclaim before thee, Amurath, the 
sultan of the east, the judge of nations, the taught of 
heaven; Amurath, whose ring is equal to the rin^' 
of Solomon, returns to reign with wisdom, and dif- 
fuse felicity." I now iii^ted up my eyes, and beheld' 
the chariots coming forward. We * ' 

by Alibeg with seutiments which could not be ut-' 
tereil, and by the people with the loudest acclama- 
tions : Syndarac proclaimed our return, in thunder 
that was heard through all the nations of my em- 
pire ; and has prolonged my reign in prosperity and 
peace. 

For the world I have written, and by the world 
let what I write be remembered : for to none who 
hear of the ring of Amurath, shall ii 
wanting. Of this, is nut thy heart a witness, thou 
whose eye drinks instruction from my pcnl Hast 
thou not a monitor who reproaches thee in secret, 
when thy foot deviates from the path of virtue? 
Neglect not the first whispers of this friend to thy- 
soul; it is the voice of a greater than Syudarac, to 
resist whose influence is to invito destTuctioQ. 
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Quaft.utomm. 
IfDfrtkf paleat vcluli docrifta tabeUJ 

" books Ihe variniu scenfs nf life he 



Among the many Pocket Companions, New M»^ . 
mofandum Books, Gentlemeu and Tradesmen's 
Daily Assistants, and other productions of the lika 
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nature, calculated for the use of those nho mix id 
the bastle of the world, I cannot bat applaud those 
]iolitc trnd elegant inventions, The Ladies' Hferao- 
randum Books, as these seem chiefly adapted to 
the more important business of pleaaure and amuse- 
ment, I shall not take upon lae to determme which 
is the most preferable; each of them being, if ;od 
believe the solemn asseverations of their proprietors, 
" the best and most complete of its kind that has 
hitherto been publrshcd." 

The utility of these littte books, with respect to 
the&it sen, is on the first view apparent; as ftcy 
are divided for each day of tfaa week into distinct 
colarans, allotted to the several brunches of en- 
gngements, expenses, and occasional tDcmorait' 
Hums. These, indeed, comprelt«nd every thing 
Ihat can either attriict th«ir regard, or take up their 
time: I shall therefore point out some [larticular 
advantaj^es that will arise from a right use uitd regU' 
latioii of them. 

With regard to engagements, it is very well 
known, what embarrasBments, jealousies, and <|uar- 
rels have arisen from an erroneous management in 
that most essential part of female transactions, the 
paying and TBceiving of visits. It has hitherto been 
usual to trust entirely iu this point to the care of an 
illiterate footman, or heedless porter, who is to take 
account of all the raps at the door, and to enter the 
names of the several visitants in a regular journal. 
Hence it frequently happens that the bond of amity 
is dissolved, and perpetual variance created between 
families i>y the mistake or forgetfulness of a servant. 
Lady Formal and Mrs. Prim were once the most 
intimate females living: they curtsied to one ano- 
ther regularly at church and the playhouse, talked 
together wherever they met, and left their names 
once B month alternately at each other's house for 
several years ; till it happened that lady Formal's 
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Swiss forgot to set down Mrs. Prim' 
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last visit to 
ladysbip ; which occasions them now to stare at 
one another like perfect strangers, while each con- 
siders the other as guilty of that most atrocious 
crime, the owing a visit. A card was sent two 
months beforehand to invite Mrs. Gadabout to a 
roHt i but, by tht! negligence of the maid, it unfort«' 
nately miscarried, before the date of it was posted 
in the day book, and consequently she vtas prevent- 
ed from going. The affront was unpardonaUe ; 
her absence rendered one whist table uselesii ; the 
nnglect was told every where ; snd the inaocent 
Mrs. Gadabout wonders at the reason why t^he is 
BO seldom invited as a party in card aBsemblies. 
These lamentable mistakes are, therefore, etfecta- 
alty guarded against by the use of tbe meiBoraoduDi 
book, which puts it in every lady's power to keep a 
more exact register of all her engagements, and to 
state the bajance of visits fairly between debtor and 
creditor. 

And as there is certainly no virtue more amiable, 
or of greater emolument than female economy, to 
which nothing contributes more than a just know- 
ledge of eiipenses, the memorandum book has also 
wisely provided for this ; in which, under the arti- 
cle of expenses, the lady may set down the particu- 
lar sums laid out in masquerade tickets, eubscrip- 
tioD conceits, wax lights tor routs, drums, or hum- 
canes, birthday suits, chair hire, and the like; she 
may also know the true balance between her win- 
nings and losings, and make a due registry of her 
debts of honour, I'ur want of this method, many . 
widows of distinction have imperceptibly run o^ 
tbe whole income of their jointures in a tew months, 
and been forced to retire the rest of the year into J 
country lodgings ; and many married Indies hare ' 
constrained to petition the brutes, their bus- 
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bands, for the advance of a quarter's pinmoiiey to 
satisfy the iniportiiuate dunnings of a needy honour- 
able gamester. 

The blank allottpd for occasional meraomndums 
may be filled up from time to time with the lie of the 
day, touicB of scandal, names and abodes of tnil- 
lincr!<, aescriptions of new fashions, and a hundred 
other circumstances of equal importance. This 
will greatly reliere the memory, and furnish an in- 
exhauatiblc store of matter for poUtc conversation. 

There is another very pleasing advantage arising 
from the use of these bnoKs, as we are informed by 
one of the compilers, who acquaints us, that, "if 

E reserved, they will enable any lady to tell what 
usiness she bas transacted, and what company 
[she has] been in every day during any period of 
her life." How enchanting, how rapturous must 
such a view prove to those who make a figure m 
the polite world 1 to live over their days again I to 
recall the transporting ideas of masquerades, plays, 
concerts, cards, and dress I to revive lost enjoy- 
ments, and, in imagination, to tread over again the 
delightful round of past pleasures I 

T was led to the consideration of this subject by 
a visit I the other day made a polite lady, whom 
I found earnestly employed in writing. I would 
have withdrawn immediately ; but she told me she 
was only entering some particulars in ber memo- 
randum book, which would soon be tiaished, and 
desired me to take a cbair. 1 expressed some cu- 
riosity to know her metliod ; upon which she very 
frankly put the book into my hand, biddine ine 
peruse it; " for," says she, " 1 do nothing that I 
neef^be ashamed of. As she was soon after called 
out of the room, I took the opportunity of tran- 
scribing her first week's account, which T shall 
faithfully present to my fair readers, as a farther 
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illustration of the use of these, books, aiiJ, if diey | 


please, as a pattern foi' Ih 


eit practice. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


OCCASIONAL MEMO- 


January. 


KANDUMS. 


1. Monday. To call 


City politeness into- 


at Deard's in the morn- 


lerable! Crammed with 


ing. To dine with my 


mince pies, and fatigued 
with complimeuts of the 




merchant. 


season; play at Pope 
Joan for pence; O the 




2. Tuesday. In the 


A beautiful new 


mo ruing with the Miss 


French brocade &t Sil- ^^ 


riareits, to drive to the 


vertongue's on Ludgate ^^^^H 


silk mercer's, &c. At 


Hill, Mem. To tease ^^H 


night to jjo to the Genii, 


my husband to buy mo ^^^^H 




a suit of it. Engaged ^^" 
the stage-bos fur Wood- 






ward's night. 


3. Wednes^day. Es- 




pect Mademoiselle La 
Toure to try on my 


liner tells me Lady Z.'a 


in the straw, aud Cap-. 


Prench head. In the 


tain X. is supposed to 
betbe cause of it.— Told 


Gvetiiag to pay forty- 


three visits. 


it as a great secret at 




Lady F.'s, the Countess 




of L-'s, Mrs. K,.'«. Ac." 




Ac. &c. 


4. Thursday. Mirown 


Miss Sharp is a greater 
cheat than her mamma. 


day. At home. To 


have a drum-major, and 


Company went before 
five. Stupid creature 


seventeen card ubies. 




Mrs. Downright! never 




to have read Hoyle I 


5. Friday. To go to 
he auction with Lady 


Lady Nic knack finely 


taken in. The whole 


VOL. I. 


_° ^ 
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^^M ENGAGEMENTS. 


OCCASIONAL MEMO- 




RANDUMS. 


^H Nicknack. To dine at 


day a blank. Beadach. 


^^M home with a piiri:el uf 


Conld not dress. Went 


^^1 my husband's city rela- 


to bed horrid soon; — - 


^^H 


before one. Husband 




drunk. Lay alone, my 




maid sat by me. 


^H 6. Saturday. Mon- 


My left temple singed 
with the curling iron. 


^H sieur Le Frise all the 


^^H morning to dress my 


Several fine French 


^H head. At night (being 


dresses at court; but 


^H Twelfili Night) at court. 


Udy Homebred's, _pal- 
try English! Sir John 


^M To dance. \f 1 can. with 


^^H the handsome Bob Bril- 


Dapperwit whispered 
me, that Miss Bloom 


^H 




was almost as charming 




as myself. She mutt; 
paint, I am certain. 
Not up till two. Fi- 


^H 7. Sunday. If I rise 


^V BDon enough, St. James's 


nished my letter at sis, 


^^ Church. In the after- 


and sent John espresa 


noon ti) write a defence 


with it Bad luck at 


of Uoyle to Misa Petu- 


night. Never could win 


lant at Bath, who has 


on Sundays. Miss Seri- 


^^m controverted Eonie of hix 


ous, who hales cards. 


^H principles. Lady Brag's 


says it is a judgment. 


^^H m the evening. 




^H Among the articles under Expenses I found the 1 


H following. 1 


^^H January. 


£. ». d. I 


^H 1. Bought at Deard's, 


a bauble for a 1 


^H new ye»i\ gift to my little god- ■ 


^B child 


6 6 ■ 


^H 3. To Mrs. La Toure 


in part of her ■ 


^B bill 


ai 10 B m 





To ditto fov estraordinary trouble .. 3 12 
o. Bought at the auction, a china lap 

dog 4 9 

6. Monsieur I* Frise, for dressing my 

head, &c. ID 6 

7. Lost at cards, at Lady Brag's 47 5 

I intend in a future paper to take notice of some 
other advantages to be drawn from such a use of 
these memorandum books, as above stated ; and 
shall at present conclude with desiring my female 
readers to supply themselves immediately, and to 
send me an account of the use they make of them. 
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Longa mra 




01* tit uiifue res 

'A 10 man by fate, 
tediotu 10 relale. 


n«^. 




Tbe tbtIous ills orda) 
Where'er he IWDB, 'lis 
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" Vou have lately remarked, that the sedentary- , 
and recluse, those who have not acquired an exten- 
sive and experimental knowledge of mankind, are 
frequently warmed with conceptions which, when 
communicated, are received with the most frigid 
indifference. As I have no pretensions to this 
knowledge, it is probable, that the subject of ray 
letter, though it pleased me in the fervour of ray 
imagination, may yet appear to others trite and un- 
important; to your Judgment, therefore, I appeal, 
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US the substitute of the public, and leave you to de- 
termine both for tlicm atid for me. 

" 1 have a small estate in a remote and seques- 
tered part of the kingdom, upon which I have con- 
stantly resided. As in this place 1 was not seduced 
to entertaiam^nts that endangered either my virtue 
or my fortune, 1 indulged my inclination to books ; 
and by reading I could always prevent solitude 
from becoming irksome. My library consisted 
chiefly of books of entertainment, but they were 
the best of their kind ; and, therefore, though I wai 
most delighted with dramatic writers, 1 had no 
pkys but l^hakspe are's. Shakspeare was, indeed, 
my favourite author ; and after my fancy had been 
busied in attempting to realize the scenes thai he 
drew, I sometimes regretted the labour, and some- 
times repined that it was inett'ectual. I longed to 
see them represented on a theatre ; and had formed 
romantic ideas of the force they would derive from 
proper action, habits, and machinery. 

" The death of a wealthy relation of ray wife's, 
who has made my little boy bis heir, called me this 
winter to London. I set out alone : and as I had 
been used to that reciprocation of affection and 
duty, which constitutes the happiness of a family ; 
as we all met together in the evening, after having 
been separated by the dift'erent employments of the 
day, with smiles of complacency and goodhumour, 
and mutually rejoiced in the satisfaction which eack - 
derived from the presence of the other ; I found 
myself, afler my first day's journey, in a very for- 
lorn and comfortless situalion at an inn. My even- 
ing was passed among people with whom I had no 
tender connexion ; and when I went to bed, I re- 
flected that there was not within many miles a sin- 
pie person who cared whether I should be found 
living or deiid in the morning. 
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II and these 
reflections, however whimsical, brought upon me 
increased aa my home became more distant. But 
the moment I entered London speculation was at 
an end j the Innumerable objects which rushed upon 
my senses left me power only to hear and see. 

" When I turned into the inn yard, the first thing 
that caught my attention was a large sheet of paper, I 

Erinted in characters that differed not only in size | 
ut colour, some being red and others black. By 
the perusal of this pompoua page, I learned that a I 
comedy and a patitomime were to be performed at I 
the theatre in the evening. It was now two o'clock; / 
and I resolved to atone for the want of enjoyments 
which I had left behind me, by securing what I had jl 
been used to think the highest intellectual en 
tainment which art could furnish : the play was 
indeed a tragedy, nor Shakspeare's ; but if it was not j 
escellent, it was new to me, and therefore equally 
excited my curiosity. As soon as I had taken I 
possession of a room, and safely deposited my port- f 
manteau, I communicated my purpose to my uust^.-l 
who told me I could not have a better opportunity! 1 
for that both the play and entertainment were thought j 
by the best Judges to be very fine, and the princip^ ] 
parts were to be performed by the most celebrated I 
actors of the age. My imagination was fired witk "j 
this account; and being told that the house would,: 
be so soon full that to secure a g'ood place I must ] 
be there by four o'clock, I hastily swallowed my 
dinner, and getting into a backney coach, was driven 
to the theatre, and by the coachman conducted to ' 
the door tliat leads to the pit. 

" At this door I waiteo near half an hour with 
the utmost impatience ; and the moment it was 
open rushed in, driven forward by the crowd that 
i gathered round me. Following the exampl 
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others, I paid my three Hhillings, and enleriiig the 
pit among the tirst that gained admittance, seated 
myself as near as I cuuld to the centre. After hav- 
ing gazed once or twice rouad me with wonder and 
curiosity, my mind was wholly taken up in the an- 
ticipation of my entertainment, which did not, how- 
ever, much alleviate the torments of delay. At 
length the stage was illuminated, the last music was 
played, and 1 beheld the curtain riae with an emo- 
tion which, perhaps, was little inferior to that of a 
lover when he is first admitted to the presence of 
liiN mistress. 

" But just at this moment a very tall man, by the 
contrivance of two ladies, who had kept a sent for 
hini by spreading their hoops, placed himself so ex- 
actly before me that his head intercepted great part 
tif the stage, and I could now see tiie actors no lower 
than the knee. This incident, after all my care and 
solicitude to secure an advautageoua situation, w&B 
extremely vexatious : my attention to the play was 
for some time suspended, and 1 sufteicd much more 
),han I enjoyed : but it was not long before the sce- 
nery and the dialogue wholly possessed my mind : 
I accommodated myself the best I could to the in- 
convenience of my seat, and thought of it no more. 
The first act, as it was little more than a prelude to 
the action, pleased me rather by what it promised 
than by what it gave : I expected the sequel with 
yet more ardour, and suffered the interval with aif 
the fretfulness of suspended curiosity. The second- 
act gratified my imagination with a greater variety 
of incidentB ; hut they were such as bad a direct 
tendency to render appetite too strong for the curb 
of reason; I this moment rioted in the luxurious 
hanqaet, that was by a kind of enchantment placed 
before me; and the next reflected with regret and 
indignation upon those aits, under the iaBuence of 
which I perceived tuy virtue to be enervated, and 
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that I became contemptible even to myself. But 
lias struyigle did not last long : these images, which 
could uot be seen without dauget, were still multi- 
plying before roe: luy resistance grew proportion- 
ally more languid ; and at l<:ngtb i indulged every 
sensation without inquiiing whether 1 was animated 
to the imitatJon of virtue, or seduced by the blan- 
dishments of vice. 

" In the third act I was become acijuainted with 
the characters, which the author intended to exhi- 
bit; and discerned that, though some of them were 
sustained with great Jiidgment aud address, yet 
others were mistaken : I had still some persou be- 
i that of a player, and 
I inti'oduced into scenes of 
lolher, immediately brought 
md a theatre ; 1 found that, 
not so constantly present to 
I, as if I had read them silent 
ime circumstances might be 
more forcibly represented : but these critical re- 
marks, as they lessened my pleasure, I resolved to 
remit. In the fourth act, therefore, I endeavoured 
to supply every defect of the performer by the force 
of my own fancy, and in some degree I succeeded : 
but my pleasure was now interrupted by another 
cause ; lor though my entertainment had not been 
e<|ual to my expectation, yet I now began to regret 
that it was almost at an end, and earnestly wished 
that it was again to begin. In the fifth act curiosity 
was no longer excited; I had discovered in what 
events the action would terminate, and what was to 
be the fate of the persons: nothing remained but 
the tbrms necessary to the conclusion of the play : 
the mariiage of lovers, their reconcihation with of- 
fended parents, and the sudden reformation of a 
:, who hadf througli the whole representation, 
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real life by the skill of ai 
me back to a crowd a 
upon the whole, I w 
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been employeii to produce iucidents which might 
reader his vices coutagious, and to display qualities 
that might save them from contempt, fiut though 
the last act was thus rendered insipid, yet I was 
sorry when it was over : I reflected with a sigh, that 
the time was at haud in which I must return to the 
comfortless solitude of my inn. 

" But this thought, however mortifying, was tran- 
sient; I pleased myself with the expectation of the 
pautomime, an entertainment of which I had no con- 
ception, and of wluch I had heard the highest enco- 
miums from those about me : 1, therefore, once more 
sat down upon the rising of the curtain, with an at- 
tention to the stage which nothing could divert. I 
gazed at the prodigies which were every moment 
produced before me will) astonishment! I was be- 
wildered in the intricacies of enchantment; 1 saw 
woods, rivers, and mountains alternately appear 
and vanish ; but I knew not in what cause, or to 
what end. The entertainment was not adapted to 
my understanding, but to my senses ; and my senses 
were indeed captivated with every object of delight; 
in particular, the dress of the women discovered 
beauties which 1 could not behold without confu- 
sion : the wanton caressoH which they received and 
returned, the desire that languished in their eyes, 
the Lias snatched with eagerness, and the embrace 
prolonged with reciprocal delight, tilled my breast 
with tumultuous wishes, which, though I feared to 
gratify, I did not wish to suppress. Besides all 
these incentives to dissolute pleasure, there was the 
dance, which indulged the spectators with a view of 
almost every charm that apparel was intended to 
conceal ; but of the pleasure of this indulgence I 
waa deprived by the head of the tall man who aat 
betbre me, and I suffered again all the vexation 
which bad intenupted my attention to the first act 
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of the play. But before the last scene, my mind 
had been so violently agitated, and the inconveni- 
ences of 80 long a confinement in a multitude were 
become so sensible, I was so much oppressed with ] 
beat, and offended with the smell of the candles that ' 1 
were either burning in the sccliels or expiring \ 
smoke, that 1 grew weary of my situation ; my 
facilities were suspended as in a dream, and I con- 1 
tinued to sit motionless, with my eyes fixed npon ' 
the curtain, some moments afler it fell. When I 
was roused from my reverie, I found myself almost 
alone ; my attachment to the place was dissolved, 
the company that bad anrrounded me were gone 
out, and, without reflecting whither 1 was to go, I 
wished to follow them. i 

" When I was returned to the iun, and had lock- J 
ed myself into my room, I endeavoured to recover "1 
that pleasing tranquillity in which 1 had been used 
to resign myself to sleep, and which I now regretted' j 
to have once changed for tumult and dissipatio '' 
of my theatrical adventure £ remembered no ini 
dent with pleasure but that which when it happened] 
I regarded as a misfortune, the stature of the person T 
who sat before me, which intercepted the more gross ^ 
indecencies, and defended me from their influence.'! 
This reflection immediately opened a new vein of' I 
thought; I considered the evening which I had just' ( 
Kpent as an epitome of life, and (he stage as an 
blem of the world. 

"The youth is all ardour and expectation; he 
looks around with wander and curiosity, and he la 
impatient for the time in which the world is to be 
thrown open before him. This time arrives; ' ' 
he finds some unexpected obstacle to enjoyment, 
and in the first act uf life he discovers that hit J 
e rather traiiiiferred to more distant objects' ■ 
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[iroceeda, tlie scene grows more busy, and his at-. 
tucbmentH to life increase in numlwr auiliii strength: 
he is now seduced by temptation ; and the mument 
its influence is suspended, and the pleasure which 
it promixed is at an end, he abhors it as debasing 
bis nature, disappointing his highest hopes, tuid be- 
traying him to remorse and regret. 

" This is the crisis of hfe, the period upon which 
immortality depends. Some continue the contestt 
and become more than conquerors : they reflect^ 
with gratitude to Providence, upon circumstances 
which intercepted temptation by adversity, and per- 
ceive that they owe their safety to incidents which 
they laboured to prevent. Others abandon them- 
selves to sensuality; and, affecting to believe alt 
things uncertain, eagerly catch at whatever la offered 
by the present moment, as the whole of their por* - 
tion : but at length novelty, that mighty chann, tbftt 
beauty of perpetual influence, novelty is no morel 
every object that gave delight is become familiar; 
and is therefore beheld, not with desire, but with 
disgust. 

"Thus life at length almost ceases to be a posi- 
tive good ; and men would scarce desire to livfii 
but that they tear to die. Vet the same enjoyments 
which are despised are also regretted; in time tbey 
are remembered without the circumstances that 
diminished their value; and tbe wretch who hai 
survived ibem wishes that they would return. Life, 
from this period, is more wearisome in proportion ax 
it is prolonged; nothing is expected with ardour, 
because age has been too ofteti cheated to trust to 
the promises of time, and because to-day has anti- 
cipated the enjoyment of to-morrow. 1'lie play is 
now over, the powers of the mind are exhausted, 
and iutellectual pleasure and pain are almost at an 
end. The last stage, the stage of dotage remains. 
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and this 

please ouly because the imagination is distempered 
or infirm : but the sensibility of corporeal misery 
remains; infirmities multiply; the hours of pain 
and imbecihty pass io anguish which none can al- 
leviate, and in fretfulnesa which none regard: the 
palsied dotard looks round with impotent solicitude : 
ne perceives himself to be alone, he has survived 
his friends, and he wishes to follow them; bis wish 
is fullilled, he drops torpid and insensible into that 
gulf which is deeper than the grave, and it closes 
over him for ever. From this dreadful picture I 
started with terror and amazement: it vanished; 
and 1 was immediately relieved by reflecting that 
Ufa and the joys of life were still before me ; that I , 
should soon return to my paternal inheritance ; that 
my evenings would no more be passed in tumult, 
and end in satiety; but that they would close upon 
scenes of domestic felicity, felicity which is pure and 
rational, and which is still heightened by the hope 
that it will be repealed to-morrow. And ia not tne 
human mind a strana;er and a sojourner upon earth? 
has it not an inheritance in a better country that is 
incorruptible and uodefiled? an inheritance to which 
all may return, who are not so foolish as, after per- 
petual disappointment in the search of pleasure ] 
which they never found, still to continue the pursuit | 
till every hope is precluded, and life terminates either 
in the stupor of insensibility, or the agonies of de- 
spair," 
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Sic visum Veneris cui placet imparts 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 

Savo mittere cum joco. II or. 

In brazen yokes thus Venus binds 
Ill-coupled forms and jarring minds, 
And gaily cruel Joys to see 
The restless lovers disagree. Looir. 

'* TO THE ADVENTURER. 
"SIR, 

" There are some subjects upon which a man is 
better qualified to write by having lived in the world 
than in a study ; and many of these are of the high- 
est importance. Of the infelicities of matrimony £ 
have been often a spectator; and of some of them I 
think I have discovered the cause, though I have 
never entered into a philosophical inquiry concerning 
the nature of the passions, or the power of reason. 
The facts from which I have derived my knowledge, 
I shall state with as much perspicuity as I can, and 
leave others to make what inferences they please. 

*' Flippanta, a young co(|uctte, whose love of the 
fashionable follies was perpetually disappointed by 
the severe authority of a lather, threw herself into 
the arms of a lover of sixty-four ; believing that she 
could with ease impose upon the fondness of dotage, 
that youth and beauty would render her power ab- 
solute and unlimited, and that she would therefore 
be no longer the slave of formality and caprice. 
Flippanta was, however, disappointed ; and in a 
very few weeks discovered that the economy of a 
father was now complicated with the jealousy of a 
husband ; that he was fretful, seltish, and diseased, 
and expected loss from her as a wife than a nurse. 
Infirmities which she had never felt she knew not 
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how to pily: he exerted hi§ authority in proportion 
as he discovered her want of t«uderiies3 ; and their 
misery ia alleviated ouly by the hope of surviving 
each other; in, which, it must be confessed, tho 
lady has greatly the advantage. 

"Sophrun, by bia inaiouatiug eloquence, pre- 
vailed on the mother of Modesta to devote her as a 
sacrilice to learned importance. Love is beneatli 
the dignity of gray-headed wisdom ; they have there- 
fore separate beds ; vrhile the unhappy victim re- 
pines in public, under the pomp of ornamenta with 
which she is decorated, to Hatter the pride and pro- 
claim the triumph of her lord and master. 

" Senilis, to keep up the family name, married a 
young pi\ of a ruddy complexion and a cheerful 
temper. He is fond of her to distraction; but at 
the same time so intolerably jealous that he ques- 
tions whether the boy, who has fulfilled the hope 
with which be married, is his own. 

" Urbana was contracted to Rusticus by the con- 
trivance of their parents, that Ihcir family interests, 
together with their estates, might be united. She 
had all the passions of a thorough-bred town lady; 
he the indifference of a downright country 'squire; 
they therefore never met without mutual upbraidings, 
in which she was accused of extravagance, and he 
of brutality. At length they agreed in this one' 
point, a separate maintenance, 

" Pervicax and Tetrieahave, during twenty years, 
been continually thwarting each other. As the hus- 
band is hasty, positive, and overbearing; the wife 
is whimsical, vain, and peevish. They can never 
agree whether their mutton shall be boiled or 
roasted; and the words ninny-hammer, noodle, and 
numsculi, are frequently bandied to and fro betwixt 
them. Their very servants are encouraged in im- 
' and their children protected iu di ~'~ 
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dience; because, as one chides, the other is sun 
always to excuse or defend. 

" Mercator was desirous of enoobling the blooj 
of his posterity, anil therefore married a tine lady 
IVora the court end of the town. He had been 
brought up in the arts of amassing; money, she in 
contriving new methods to squander it; he had bent 
accustomed to a settled uniform practice of ba»inesS| 
■he to an irregular restless course of pleasure. A 
was impossibffl to reconcile their different habits Of 
]ife; they therefore judged it best, for their mutM^ 
quiet, that each should pursue their fsvouriw 
Bcheines without molestation. ConseijDentlT, whilv 
the good man is intent upon bargains at 'Changejj 
she is slumbering in bed; when the family are a€ 
dinner, she is drinking her chocolate ; and while M 
ta adjusting his account-books, she is discharging 
her Tisiting debts. He is often reeling home trod 
the club, when his wife is set down to a whist-tablC^ 
or dresainK for the ridotto; and just as the clerka 
are entering upon business in the counting-boUBeJ; 
she is perhaps retiring to rest. Thus do they lir^ 
as far asunder as persons in the dilferent antipodes^ 
while my lady is the astonishment of the grar^ 
aldermen at their city balls; and Mercator i^ 
allowed to be a quiet, inoffensive, good-naturej 
kind of beast, among madam's acquaintance. 

" Uninia married a man who was deemed a ' 
and a scholar, because, as she valued herself U| 
these qualilies, she was not willing they should 
overlooked. Between Urania and her hushanji 
there was a perpetual contest for superiority : tfaeV' 
regarded each other with all the malignity of rivab| 
every conversatiou terminated in a debate, and everf 
debate in contemptuous insult, sullenness, or ragcj 
But if she hod married a person whose chief ami 
bition was not literary excellence, he might havF 
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admired her qualities, and she miglit have approved 
uf his ; there would have been a mutual delerence 
paid to each other, and their life would not only 
have been peaceful but happy. 

" Tbeophila, who, for the practice of that virtue 
which is sublimed by religion, had been called the 
devotee, obviated the scruple vrbich her own mind 
suggested against marrying a free-thinker, for whom 
she could not sunpresB her inclination, by flattering 
herself that she snould be able to convert him. Ac- 
cordingly, she at first expostulated, then reasoned, 
and at length upbraided ; but without producing any 
other effects tuna altercations, coldness, and aver- 
sion. As his house became irksome, and he had no 
steady principles of virtue, he took to drinking : and 
now, while he is cursing the hypocrisy of prudes 
over his bottle, she is weeping in her closet, regret- 
ting the folly of her presumption, and dreading the 
brutality of drunkenness. 

" The blind wonder-working boy, who reconciles 
contradictions, and even breaks down the mounds 
of party, brought a couple of food creatures secretly 
together, at a time when their parents were irrecon- 
cilably divided about the names Whig and Tory. 
The mist of love, which before blinded their under- 
standings, has been long dissipated ; and they are 
perpetually ripping up the dissensions of their grand- 
fathers, and discussing the propriety of the word 
abdication. The wife looks upon her husband as a 
mean spirited timeserver ; and he ofteu rails at her 
tor teaching her children to lisp treason, and bring- 
ing them up with a 'bias to popery and arbitrary 
power. 

'■ Deborah was advanced from the kitchen to the 
parlour, by the unrestrained passion of her inconsi- 
derate master : but she was only exalted to a more 
s[)lendid servitude, and condemned to drudge all 
lier life in the double capacity of wife and maid. 
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" Lasciviti, to Beciire herself a preter 
•lulging a scandalous licentioi 
her father's footman. She hi 
expense of a considerable annuity, and the reversioa 
of her estate after death, to lay him under articlei 
never to come near het while she is living. 

" Parous, a city plum, from a principle of fri]g;a- 
lity, took unto himself a plain neighbour's daughtei 
without a penny; nshe thought it would be cheaper 
than to espouse a tine courtly lady, though with a 
mint of niuney. It is true she costs him but a trifle 
in clothes ; she has no taste for nicknacka, and 
kickshaws, and whirawhams ; she hates company, 
and never touches a card ; but then she is alwajri 
sending hot plates of meat to one neighbour who is 
sick, bottles (if wine to another who lies-in; and 
)(ives away every week such a load of broken vic- 
tuals, bread, butter, cheese, coals, candlesj and 
small beer, that the expenses of housekeeping 
would almost ruin a lord mayor. She is, besidea, 
eternally teasing him to bind an uncle's son 'prea- 
lice, to set up a fifth cousin, and to fit out an old 
acquaintance's child to sea, or to buy clothes for 
another ; and Parcus complains, that he is eat out 
of house and borne, by tlie daily visits of his wife's 
poor relations. 

" Pray, Mr. Adventurer, do not these infelicities 
arise principally from an injudicious choice, rather 
than from the vices and follies of the parties ? Will 
you, who are a philosopher, give us a proper lectura 
upon these facts, or demonstrate, a priori, how 
misery may be avoided in that state, whii 
rally agreed to be capable of more happinei 
any other ? 
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" John Townley." 
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' TO THE ADVENTURER. 



" The cliaractec which you have assumed encou- 
rages me to hope that yuu will not be deterred, 
eitber by toil or danger, from entering the lists as 
the champiou of distressed beauty. That the suf- 
ferers may possibly be unknowo, and the scene of 
aiitiun is remote, are circumstances of no moment; 
for neither seas nor deserts are insuperable to per- 
severance and valour, and the hero's country is cir- 
cumacribed only by the limits of the world. No- 
thing more, therefore, is necessary llian to acquaint 
you with the wrong which you are to redress, and 
the offender whom you are to punish. 

" Two virg;in princesses, the daughters of a mighty 
monarch, who in the pompous language of the east 
is styled Lord of the whole earth, discovered, while , 
they were yet very youug, eomelhing singular in i 
iheir natural temper and disposition. One of them < 
was remarkable for cheerfulness, which was not, 
however, so much excited by external objects, as 
by Hcenes of pleasantry with which she was con- 
tinually entertained by the strength of her own ima- 
ginalion : her countenance was dimpled with per- 
petual smiles ; and her eyes, yet more expressive, 
seemed to sparkle with laughter. The deportment 
of the other was solemn, and her walk majestic: 
p2 
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her eyes looked equally piercing, but less active ; 
Lliey appeared not often to change, but Iode to coa- 
femplate their object : she delighted equally in the 
pleasures of imagination, but they were of a dilfereat 
kind; her' fancy did uot form objecta of ridicule, 
but of pity ; and she would imaa;ine herself leaning 
her whole weight on a shrub that projected from 
the brow of a precipice till it gave wav, and she 
started with horror at the danger, merely that she 
might suddenly reflect upon her safety, and enjoy 
■he pleasure of'^aw akin g from a terrifying dream. 

" As these were enjoyments that promiscuous 
company rather interrupted than improved, both 
these ladies, however diS'crent in other respects, 
agreed in the love of solitude ; and having obtained 
the consent of their father, tbey retired to a rural 
situation, which was healthful, pleasant, and ro- 
mantic. It was the summit of a high hill, which 
was watered by a fine spring; from hence they had 
an unbounded prospect, and the air on this spot is 
said to have a peculiar quality, that excites pleasinv 
dreams, impresses new ideas upon the mind, and 
illuminates with inluitive knowledge. The ladies 
were here visited by their sisters, and a young prince 
of extraordinary beauty, who wa$ celebrated for hia 
skill in alt science, but chiefly in music and poetry. 
The enjoyment of wit, literature, and harmony ex- 
cluded from this select society every desire that 
contaniinates the mind of idleness, and degrades 
reason by brutal sensuality ; the prince was re- 
ceived by the royal virgins, not as a lover but a 
friend ; and he visited them, not as beauties but as 
wits. 

" The place of their retreat was soon known, and 
their presence rendered it illustrious. Here they 
received the cheerful homage of voluntary subjec- 
tion; and from hence they diffused an influence. 
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which not only polished but ennobled maiikiod. 
Sucli would long have been their felicity aud glory ; 
but the grim tyrant of a. northern climate, a region 
of cold and darkness, at the head of a, n 



band of desperate savages, suddenly invaded the 
tountry. No force was found sulGcient to oppose 
those who had been driven forward by famine; the 
fury of hunger and rapine was irresistioie; the jprin- J 
cesses fled with the utmost precipitation, and the I 
barbarians, who regarded every thing with malignity 
by which they were excelled, razed the palace so 
completely that scarce a vestige appeared, and ob- 
literated all traces of the royal influence wherever 
they were discovered. 

"The princesses directed their course westward ; 
and after naving long wandered from place to place, 
and passed through great varieties of fortune, they 
at last tuolc refuge in a small island, which was go- 
verned by a prince whose consort was their half ^ 
sister, being the daughter of their father, thougtca 
by another wife. The prince received them witK'l 
peculiar marks of distinction, and appointed a greaf-^ J 
officer, ODe of the principal lords of his court, to T 
superintend the measures that were immediately I 
taken for their accommodation. Two sumptuous 1 
palaces were soon prepared for their residence, anj il 
their household was immediately settled : they were' \ 
frequently visited by the king ; the queen often de- j 
clared that she considered them as being more par- 
ticularly under her patronage : they (juickly became 
extremely popular, and were scarce less happy there 
than upon their favourite hill. As they greatly ex- 
celled in all the arts of conversation, as their elo- 
quence could always command the passions, and 
their knowledge improve the understanding, every 
one was solicitous to be admitted to their presence ; 

d that they might gratify a people, among whom . 
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ihey liad receired no m&ny favours, they resolved 
to h&ve a cerUiD Dumber ul' public days, oa whicb 
uvury one should be admitted without scruple. 

" JJut that sJl their oonvenieoceB and splendour 
might be procured, though at a great expense, yet 
witliout imposing a general tax or burtheniug the 
public, it was contrived that the servants of the 
})riace8ses Bhould be paid by their vails ; and that 
the reward of their labour might not depend wholly 
upon caprice, it was ordered that those who at- 
tended the princesses only on public days, and did 
nut pretend to have a rieht to visit by their intimacy 
ur Btalioo, should receive a ticket, for which Uiey 
should pay a certain fee to the port«r. 

"There is in this island a certain person, said lobe 
descendt^d from a race of giants that were its origi- 
nal inhabitants, who has such power and influence, 
though he has often been suspected to be mad, that 
tile IcLug hiiusell' treats him with great deference. In 
the height of hig frenzy he has boasted iJiat his 
voice is the voice of God, and that all the sovereign 
princes in the world arc his vicegerents. Of this 
person every one stands in awe ; the queen is his 

firincipal favourite : and fur her sake he is well af- 
ectecf 1o the king, whom he hae often defended, 
when every other power would have been inefiec- 
tual. He has a natural son who possesses all his 
ill (|ualitieti, but of his virtues is wholly destitute ; 
he assumes the name, the deportment, and the style 
of his father, whose fondness has encouraged him to 
commit many enormities, from which lie would have 
iteen otherwise deterred, 

" This person, of whoni every body is afraid, not 
only because his own power is very great, but be- 
cause to repress his insolence might give oflence to 
his father, comes frequently to the palaces of the 
princesses, and makes no scruple to purchase a 
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(icket with the customary fee : but he is subject to 
(its of Huddea and outrageous frenzy, in which be 
pretends that the servants of the priucesses become 
bis own, by receiving Ilia fee for admittaoce to their 
presence; and he treats them with the cruel inso- 
lence of a capricious tyrant, and introduces the 
wildest tumult and confusion. The rest of the ci 
patiy arc terrified and disappointed ; he perceives I 
it, and compels them to depart: nay, he has some- I 
times offered violence to the ladies themselves ; 
has, either by menaces or by bribery, gained some 
of their servants over to his own interest ; and to 
gratify an unaccountable humour, he has prevailed 
upon them to admit a kind of necromancer, with 
whose feats he is greatly delighted, into the public 
room, where innumerable effects of bis art are ex- 
hibited ; and it is said that by the same influence 
one of the palaces has been made a receptacle for 
wild beasts ; and that all the gambols of folly have 
been played in a place, that was intended tor the 
asylum of beauty and wit, and for the school not 
only of wisdom but of virtue. 

" With the author of this confusion the Adven- 
turer is requested to engage ; and if his zeal and his 
abilities are eijual to his boast, he is expected im- 
mediately to declare himself the companion of the 
princesses, by publishing his de6ance to the follow- 

" ' That the princesses alone have a right to the 
palaces, which have been allotted to them by the 
munificence of the sovereign of the island ; that 
tlieir servants are accountable only to them, to the 
sovereign, or to the lord whom he has appointed to 
superintend the household i that every man is at 
liberty to be absent, who thiuks the entertainment 
not worthy of his attendance, or the fee for his ad- 
mittance too eiorbilant; but that no man has a 
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right to disturb, to terrify, or to disappoint an as- 
sembly, which is supposed to be in the immediate 
presence of the sovereign, to whom they owe alle- 
giance : and I challenge to single combat, whoever 
shall affirm the contrary.' 

** I am, sir, 

'* Yours, &c." 

Flavilla, a lady who sometimes honours me 
with a visit, was present when I received this letter, 
Flavilla, though she has all the sprichtUness of a 
coquette, has been a great reader, ana is not behind 
those who discovered a political satire under the 
Rape of the Lock, in resolving a riddle or penetrat- 
ing an allegory. I put the letter into her hand, 
and threw myself back in my easy chair with an air 
of importance : ** There," says I, ** read that, and 
see what rank I hold in the estimation even of those 
by whom my province is mistaken." 

I fixed my eyes upon her, and waited with im- 
patience till she had read it. But how was I disap- 
pointed to hear her cry out, " Good sir, your pro- 
vince and your importance are mistaken by none 
but yourself. Could not your sagacity discover 
this letter to be an allegory?'* ** Pray, madam," said 
I, ''will you be pleased to communicate to me what 
you imagine to be the hidden meaning which that 
allegory envelopes ?" ** La," says she *' you are so 
dull to-day ! Why are not the Comic and the Tragic 
Muse the dsiughters of Jupiter ; and did they not 
with the rest of the Muses, their sisters, reside on 
Parnassus, a lofty hill that was watered by the Cas- 
talian spring? Were thoy not there visited by 
Apollo, the patron of all science, and in particular 
of poetry ana music ? Did they not fly westward at 
the approach of barbarians, who, though they left 
behind the glooms of the inhospitable north, yet 
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brought vritli tliem the ' Cimmeriiiu darkness of 
ignorance,' and scarce left any traces of science in 
the countries through which they passed? Did not 
the lovely fugitives find refuge in Britain?" *' But 

Eray, madam," said I, shaking my right foot, nhich 
ung over my left knee, "will you condescend to tell 
me who is the consort of the king who offered them 
protection ? My letter says, she was half sister to 
the ladies whom you suppose to be two of the 
muses," " Who," replied Flavilla, perlly, " but 
Liberty : is not Liberty the perpetual consort of the i 
kings of Britain ; and will any dispute, that Liberty . 
is derired from Jove, llie parent of good?" " Go on, 
madam,'' said I. "The great officer,'' said she, "is 
the Lord Chamberlain ; the palaces are the thea- 
tres, which by royal authority are appropriated to 
the use of Tragedy and Comedy ; their attendants, 
the players, are, indeed, the servants of the king, 
and are paid by the stated fees for admittance into 
the house. The public is the most potent and ve- 
nerable body upon earth ; and the town, its illegiti- 
mate otfspring, is insolent, capricious, and cruet. 
The town is perpetually insulting the players as its 
servants, though as servants to the town the law 
considers them as enemies to society ; and it is as 
servants to the king only, that they are permitted to 
exhibit public entertainments. It is to humour the 
town that the necromancer harlequin has associated 
with tumblers and savages, to profane the place, 
which, under proper regulation, would indeed be 
the school of wisdom and virtue. Every one pre- 
sent at a theatrical performance is supposed to be 
in the royal presence, or at least the players are 
under his more immediate protection : as every man 
has a right in common witn others to the dramatic 
entertainment of the evening, when he has pur- 
chased an admittance to the house, it follows that 
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no man has a right to monopolize or to destroy it. 
An empty house is by the players deemed the most 
dreadful sign of popular disapprobation ; and when 
the public are displeased with the entertainment 
that is offered them, to neglect it will be the most 
effectual means to procure a better : and as a full 
or thin house will indubitably express the sentiment 
of a majority, the complaints of a faction should be 
wholly disregarded." 

Flavilla, as she concluded this speech, in which 
she began to grow very warm, cast her eyes upon 
me, and expected my reply. But as I continued 
to gaze with great gravity at the fire, and remained 
silent, she gave me a smart stroke with her fan, ac- 
companied with this interrogation : " You sullen 
monster, why don't you speak ? Do you hear me ? 
publish the letter, with my exposition, in your next 

paper, or " ** Madam,*' says I, bowing, ** it shall 

De done.'' In obedience, therefore, to her command, 
and injustice to myself, I lay the state of our con- 
troversy before the public, and doubt not but that 
we shall be both satisfied with their determina- 
tion. 
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"SvKTOQ AiOtjpre kui 'Ufupa E^eyevovro. Hesiod. 

From night arose the sunshine and the day. 



The following letter was the first voluntary contri- 
bution I received; and if it had been longer, it 
would have been sooner communicated to my rea- 
ders. It is written in the name of a lady, to whom 
I am indeed under many obligations ; to whom I 
owe great part of the knowledge which I have ac- 
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quired, and under whose influence many of these 
iucubratioDS were writteu i her ctmracler is assumed 
by my correspondent with great art; but I dis- 
covered that it was not real, by the' conclusion of 
the letter, in which 1 am invited to au intimacy that 
I liave long enjoyed. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 

" SIR, Dec. 15, 1752. 

" Without detracting from the merits of your cor- 
respondent of Tuesday last*, whose pretensions to 
Cublic regard are undoubtedly well founded, I beg 
;ave to make your paper tny channel to fame ; and 
am persuaded the judicious reader will admit of ray 
claim, when he is a(5quainted with luy history ; and 
notwithstanding my sister has artfully enough insi- 
nuated her superiority, and indeed hinted reflections 
capable of wounding the most innocent character, 
as the first story is generally well told, I shall a{>- 
peal to the impartial examiner, and expect my share ' 
of honour from his decision. 

" I shall begin then with informing yon, that I am 
the elder, a circumstance my sister's pride made her 
suppress, and in tlie opinion of the best Judges the 
handsomer; this her own vanity will hardly deny, 
nor does she attempt to shine but in my absence. 
She is indeed fairer ; hut dark beauties are not iinly 
more agreeable, but more durable; and as she has 
little to recommend her but her face, the inditferenco 
and neglect she complains of is less to be wondered 
at. Besides, the glare she affects in public, the fic- 
kleness of her behaviour, the pleasure she takes in 
discovering the secrets intrusted to her; and above 
all, the fraud she practises by continual promises of 
being always the same, are sufficient reasons why 
half who know her pay her so little regard. 
• NiiBiber II. 
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" Formy owin>art, ostentation is my averBion; and 
my pride, which makes me fond of admiration, pre- 
vents my using a mean condescension to procure it. 
Tbough I dress well, I a.ui never gaudy ; and when 
1 appear in my blue robe, with gold Hpangles, and a 
crescent on my forehead, I have the satiefacticMi of 
seeing myself ogled even by philosojphers. Some 
of luy sex may tliink this a triamph of email impor- 
tance, and prefer the unmeaning applauses of a cox- 
comb to the approbation of o. man of understanding; 
but experience, the mother of true wisdom, has 
long since convinced me, that real beauty is best i 
discerned by real judges, and the addreBses of a | 
sensible lover imply the best compliment to the un- 
derstanding of ht-i mistress. 

" The anability of my temper, indeed, exposes me 
to the visits of all parties ; and my easiuesn of ac- 
cess too frequently engages me in the disagreeable 
company of fools and sharpers: nay more. boiu«- 
times 1 am the unwilling spectator of riot and in- 
temperance.-; but when this happens, 1 gt^nerally 
throw in some reproof, and nw.ke the libertine, 
though he curses me, repent bis excess : iior is it 
the least of my praise, that my approach strikes ter- 
ror to the soul of the villain, 

" I might rise in the reputation I so justly de- 
mand, by recounting the many important services I 
have done mankind'. I have conducted armies in 
safety, inspired politicians, rescued the distressed, ' 
and blessed the brightest eyes in Britain ; I have 
industriously concealed the scandal my sister has 
propagated ; and received with a condesccDsioa 
scarce found in a rival, the wretch whom her follies 
had made weary of her service. , 

" By this time you may be desirous of my namer 
and I think it no vanity tu add, ambitious of my ac- 
quaintance. I formerly was a friend tu the Ram- 
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bier, nor will the AdveDturer's iotimacy with me 
lessen him in the opmion of his readers. For a 
proof of this, a great genius of the present age court- 
ed my assistance ; und, in gratitude for the favours 
he received from me, placed lay nanie in the tille- 
page of tlie best book in the language. After this 
explanation, it is almost unnecessary to subscribe 
myself, at your service, 

S. ' " Night." 

"TO THE ADVENTUREH. 

"sm, 
" It has been long my opinion, that a n 
reputation rather sinks than rises upon t 
first distinguished by a public encomium; lor one 
voice that echoes the praise, there are a hundred, 
which, to indulge the spleen that it excites, are em~ 
ployed in detraction. But of this pervergeness aud 
iDalignity I haveneverrcniarkedaatronger instance , 
than iu the eiFecta of your recommendation of Mr. 
Itatsey and Mr. Woodward, two gentlemen, wha 1 
almost every day, at a considerable expense, gene- 1 
rously repeat their offers to save the poor from the A 
miseries of an hospital, by curing them gratis, with I 
much more ease, enpedition, and safety. 

"Some persons, rather than admit the uucomiooa A 
merit of these gentlemen, have invidiously reprer ] 
sented your encomium as an irony ; and others have 
even ventured to deny the facts upon which it if 
founded. But though every paragraph, which was 
intended to reward ingenuity, is thus opposed or 
pervei ted ; yet that, in which you have ioadvertfiDtly 
disgraced it, is, from the same motives, received in 
its genuine sense, and readily admitted to be true. 
It is denied, that Mr. Itatsey ever removed an in- 
curable disease, and that Mr. Woodward is more 
successful in the cure of ruptures than the hospital 
surgeons; but it is universally believed, that the 
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you mention received no benefit from 
trusses that were worn by lii» friends : tbis, how- 
ever, is afact in which yon are yourself egregious ly 
mistaken, and which you have greatly misrepre- 
sented. You tell us, indeed, that this method de- 
serves to be remembered for fftrther experiments ; 
but you insinuate, that it was among those which 
had been practised without success, before the pa- 
tient was put under Mr. Woodwaril's cure: on the 
contrary, it was directed by that great artist himself; 
and is one o( the must useful improvements that he 
has made in surgery, though it is not to be depended 
upon alone. As an incontestable proof o( your mis- 
take, and of the mischief which it has produced, I 
shall recite another address to the public in the be- 
half of Mr. Woodward, by which it appears, 'that 
he now wears trusses for his patients himself. It 
is entitled, ' The humble thanks of Elizabeth Tip- 
ping, for her cure in a rupture, gratis.' 

" ' A gentleman,' says Mrs. Tipping, ' recom- 
mended me to St. Bartholomew's hospital, and in 
their* goodness gave mc a truss to wear; and in 
wearing it, to my grief, I found more pain than ever 
I felt before ; and I must have laboured under this 
great misfortune all the days of my lite, had not 
Mr. Woodward, through charity, look me under hta 
care. By his tender compassion towards me, in 
giving me his powders with drops, and wearing his 
new invented bandages, my pains left me.' 

" It appears, therefore, that Mr. Woodward, in- 
stead of giving Mrs. Tipping a truss to wear, as the 
gentleman or the hospital had done, gave her only 
his powders with drops, and wore the truss himself. 
As the facts, however strange, will be attested at 
Mr. Kussell's toyshop in the Hay market, and 
Mrs. Petro's, the corner of Spring Gardens, it must 
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follow, B9 an inevitable consequence, that when, by 
the old erroneous custom ot applying trusses or 
bandages to the patient, their malaay isSncreased ; 
it may be wholly removed by medicaments, properly 
administered to them, and a truss judiciously ap- 
plied to another. In Mrs. Tipping's case, indeed, 
there appears to have been something critical, be- 
cause Mr. Woodward would trust none but himself 
with the management of the bandage, by which he 
intended to effiect her cure ; though the truss for his 
Kentish patient was worn by the minister and 
churchwardens of the parish. There is, however^ 
another reason for his conduct, which I am unwil- 
ling to suggest : your paper may have discouraged 
others from concurring in this method of cure, by 
insinuating that it was troublesome, and had been 

Eractised without success. If this should be true, 
ow have you increased the labour of this beneficent 
surgeon, and. at the same time circumscribed his 
power of doing good ! It is scarce possible that he 
should be able, by any contrivance, to wear more 
than ten of his bandages at one time; and how 
small a number is ten, compared to the multitudes 
that apply for his assistance ? 

" Upon the whole, whatever was your intention, 
I am afraid your paper has produced but one good 
effect. As modesty is always the concomitant of 
merit, Mr. Ratsev no longer offers health to those 
who have suffered others to render their diseases in- 
curable ; but leaves them to perish^ for the preser- 
vation of those that survive. 

** 1 am, sir, 

'* Your humble servant, 

*'T. Friendly." 

As it is the opinion of Mr. Friendly, that I have 
conferred no honour by my panegyric, 1 shall now 
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attempt to effect my purpose by censure, 
sic is, perhaps, ttie most (iiflicult of all the 
no man more honours those who excel ia it than 
mysL'lf : if 1 cannot, therefore, animate them in the 
mce, 1 may ut least dear the way about them, a.nd 
aftbrd merit a fairer chance, by lessening the nuoi'- 
ber of competitors, who may obstruct others, though 
they cannot run themselves. 

It is frequently admitted, among; persons whose 
judgment is not otherwise contemptible, that a maa 
without parts and without literature may practise 
physic with success; or, in other words, that an 
illiterate blockhead may be a good physician. But 
as this maxim appears to me to be little less formi- 
dable than a pestilence, I think I shall do consider- 
able service to mankind if I can prevent it front 
sprcailiog. 

That the fallowing argument may be more easily 
comprehended and remembered, I have laboured to 
contract it into a small compass, and to express my 
thoughts with the utmost plainness and perspicuity, 

I. Medicines are not specific antidotes for cer- 
tain diseases whicli we hear distinguished 

by known and general names: For, 

II. Twenty persons may be ill of a fever: and 
this fever may be so much a different disease 
in each that an application, which would 
certainly cure one of them, would certainly 
kill another : so that the very cflicacy of the 
medicine, if it is unskilfully administered, 
increases the danger. 
HI. The investigation of diseases 1 the discovery 
of their causes by their symptoms ; and the 
adaptation of the remedy, not to the disease 
only, with all its accidental complications, 
but to the habit, age, sex, and constitution 
of the patient, require such skill as can re- 
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suit only froni extensive knowledge, sound 
judgment, and critical inqiiirv. 

This skill cannot be exerted, if the patient is 
not seen. 

Cross ignorance of the propriety of language, 
in a man who pretends to have studied phy- 
sic, is an incontestable proof of insolence 
and stupidity. 

He, therefore, who does not see the absurdity 
of professing to cure incurable diseases can- 
not possibly hare acquired sulficient know- 
ledge to cure any. 

To detect a man in deliberately writing and 
publishiug gross nonsense, in an advertise- 
ment of his medical skill, written in his na- 
tive language, is to arrest " the foe of man- 
kind in his walk," and to intercept the 
" arrow Uiat flies in darkness." 



Tliis task is at present left to the Adventurer; 
and this task he will continue to perform till the 

legislature shall take it out of bis hands. 
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C'fela tupima li tuterit nnHUi 



c Phldjie her prayer 



h aa lilighllng dews. 



That mankind have any natural propensity to ill, or 
that their minds are subject to tlie influence of any 
invisible and malevolent being, are notions that o 
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late have been treated with the utmost contempt and 
disdain. And yet I have remarked, that men fre- 
quently neglect to practise those duties of religion, 
without which they believe the divine favour can- 
not be secured, though by such neglect they do not 
obtain any immediate advantage. 

The miscirable wretches who swarm in the streets 
of this metropolis, covered with filth and rags, pining 
with cold and hunger, and rotting with diseases, will 
be found to have a general betief, that by going to 
church men please God, and obtain the pardon of 
their sins ; and yet those who expect to be relieved 
by the congregation will linger at the church door 
till the service is at an end. In this instance, surely, 
they become, in their own opinion, the servants of 
sin, for no other wages than death. To the rich, 
irreligion, as well as vice, sometimes offers imme- 
diate pleasure; and it is easy to conceive, why they 
shoula rather sink in a luxurious slumber on a bed 
of down than kneel at the altar; but why does the 
beggar, in the severity of winter, shiver at the porch, 
when he might take shelter in the aisle ? If he was 
as near to any other building which he could as 
easily enter, he would not hesitate a moment ; but 
rather than become a candidate for the blessing of 
God, he will forego the advantage of exciting the 
charity of the devout, by an appearance of devotion. 

Of the duties and the privileges of religion, prayer 
is generally acknowledged to be the chief: and yet 
I am afraid that there are few who will not be aole 
to recollect some seasons, in which their unwilling- 
ness to pray has been more than in proportion to the 
labour and the time that it required; seasons in 
which they would have been less willing to repeat a 
prayer than any other composition ; and rather than 
nave spent five minutes in an address to God, wpuld 
have devoted an equal space of time wholly to die 
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convenience of another, without any enjoyment 
advantag;Q to tbmndelrc>i. 

These facts, I believe, will scarce be controverted 
by any ; and those who cannot show that they 
adequate natural causes, must allow that they have 
some olher. It also roust be acknowledged, that if 
men are tempted to neglect the worship of God by 
any spiritual enemy, to worship God is by such an 
enemy known to be their interest : but because I 
would not rest much upon this argument in favour 
of religion, I shall ouly say, that it has more force 
than any that 1 have heard against it. 

I believe, indeed, there are some who, with what' 
ever reluctance, punctually conform to the rituals of 
religion, as an atonement for an allowed and perpe- 
tual neglect of virtue; who dream, that by going to 
church on Sunday they balance the account of the 
week, and may again lie, defraud, swear, and be 
drunken with impunity. These wretches, although 
in spite of indignation they move my pity, I shall not 
here reprove, because their conduct does not only 
imply tlie grossest ignorance, but the most deplora- 
ble stupidity ; and it is hopeless to write for those, of 
whom it cannot be expected that they should read.' 

There are others, who, believing that neither vir- 
tue nor religion alone is sufBcient to secure immor- 
tality, neglect religion as useless, because they 
cannot resolve to practise virtue : so the purchase 
of a telescope would bo a superflnoua expense to a 
man that is blind, though all the advantages of sight 
cannot be obtained without it by those who can see. 

Upon these slaves of sensuality, it is to be feared , 
little effect can be produced by an address either to 
their reason or their passions : for their reason is al- 
ready convinced, and their passions alarmed ; they 
live in a perpetual violation of the dictates of con- 
Beience; purposes of amendment are every moment 
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funned and bcoken ; they look backward with re- 
morse, and forward with tenor ; and they accumu- 
late guilt, even while they are on ticipatiiig Judgment. 
Nor can I press tliem to put on an appearance of 
rehgion fur mere teinporary purposes; not only be- 
cause it would be an aggravation of their wicked- 
ness, but because it would coaceal their true charac- 
ter, and niiglit, therefore, injure society. 

A man who lives apparently without religion de- 
clares to the world that be is without virtue, how- 
ever he may otherwise conceal his vicen ; for when 
the obstacles to virtue are surmounted, the obstacle! 
to religion are few. What should restrain turn who 
has broken the bonds of appetite from rising at the 
call of devotion] Will not he who huH accomplished 
a work of difficulty secure his reward at all events, 
when to secure it is easy? Will not he that has 
panted in the race stretch forth his hand to receive 
the prize 1 

It may, perhaps, be expected, that from this ge- 
neral censure I should except those who believe that 
all religion is titc contrivance of tyranny and cun- 
ning, and that every human action whica has deity 
lor it» object is enthusiastic and absurd. But of 
tliese there are few, who do not give other evidence 
of their want of virtue than their neglect of religion ; , 
and even of this few it must be acknowledged, that 
they have not equal motives to virtue, and therefore 
to say, that they have not equal virtue is only to 
affirm that effects are proportionate to their causes; 
a proposition whicli 1 am confident no philosopher 
will deny. 

By these motives I do not mean merely the hope 
and fear of future reward and punishment; but such 
as arise from the exercise of religious duties, both in 
public and private, and especially of prayer. 

1 know that, conceraiug the operation and effects 
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of prayer, there has been niucli<toubtfulilisputatioii, 
in which innumerable metaphysical subtilties hare 
been introduced, and the uiiderstaDdiug has been . 
bewildered in sophistry, and affronted with jargon ; 1 
Those who have no other proofs of the fitness anA a 
advantage of a prayer than are to be found among J 
these speculations are but iitlte acquainted with tha 1 

He who has acquired an experimental knowledgie I 
of this duty knows that nothing so forcibly restraind I 
from ill as the remembrance of a recent address tB I 
Heaven for protection and assistance. After having J 
petitioned for power to resist temptation, there is sd I 
great an incongruity in not continuing the atrufifgle J 
that we blush at the thonght, and persevere, lest wd | 
lose all reverence for ourselves. After fervently 1 
devoting our souls to God, we start with horror at I 
immediate apostacy : every act of deliberate wicked^ 1 
ness is then complicated with hypocrisy and ingra- 4 
titnde; it is a mockery of the Father of Mercy ; tb^l 
forfeiture of that peace in which we closed our ad-' 
' ' 3. renunciation of the hope that it in- 
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For aproof of this, let every man ask himself, as 
in the presence of " Him who searches the heart," 
whether he has never b6en deterred frbm prayer bv 
his fondness for some criminal gratification, which 
he could not with sincerity profess to give up, and 
which he knew he could not afterwards repeat with- 
out greater compunction. If prayer and imnioratity 
appear to be thus incompatible, prayer should not 
surely be lightly rejected by those who contend that 
moral virtue is Ibe »ummitof human perfection ; nor 
should it be encumbered with such circumstances 
as must inevitably render it Mss easy and less fre- 
quent : it should be considered as the wings of the 
soul, and should be always ready, when a sudden 
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impolse prompts her to spring up to God. We 
should not think it always necessary to be either in 
a church, or in our closet, to express joy, love, de- 
sire, trust, reverence, or complacency, in the fer- 
^ your of a silent ejaculation. Adoration, hope, and 
even a petition, may be conceived in a moment; and 
the desire of the heart may ascend without words, 
to ''Him by whom our thoughts are known afar 
off.'' He who considers himself as perpetually in 
the presence of the Almighty need not fear that 
gratitude or homage can ever be ill timed, or that 
it is profane thus to worship in any circumstances 
that are not criminal. 

There is no preservative from vice equal to this 
habitual and constant intercourse with God ; neither 
does any thing equally alleviate distress, or heighten 
prosperity : in distress it sustains us with hope ; and 
m prosperity it adds to every other enjoyment the 
delight of gratitude. 

Let those, therefore, who have rejected religion, 
as they have given up incontestable advantages, try 
whether they cannot yet be recovered; let them re- 
view the arguments by which their judgment has 
been detcrmmed, and see whether they compel the 
assent of reason ; and let those who, upon this re- 
collection, perceive that, though they ha've professed 
infidelity, they do indeed believe and tremble, no 
longer sacrifice happiness to folly, but pursue that 
wisdom " whose ways are pleasantness and peace." 
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" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

" It ia a remark of some philosophers, that there is 
a malignity in huntan nature, which urges every man 
to depress him who is already sinking. The game- 
ster is a character at which the artillery of the le- 
gislalure has been long leveled : the practice of bis 
profession has been rendered extremely diflicuh, and 
the instrnments of it have been destroyed wherever 
they could be found ; he has been persecuted by 
justices, constables, and watchmen; he has lan- 
guished in Newgate, and toiled in Bridewell, 
Under this accumulated distress be is not the ob- 
ject of pity, but contempt; every mouth is open 
ag^nst him ; he is cursed by the mechanic and the 
trader, derided by wits, and hooted by the mob. In 
defence of this injured character, which I have long 
home, and of which 1 am nut yet ashamed, permit 
me to appear in your paper 



'In the first pli 



;, the gamester 



a gentle- 



man : and thougn he has been insulted by beggars 
and cits, the polite world is still in his interest; and 
be has still friends at Westminster, from the gray- 
headed general to the beardless senator. With the 
character of a gentleman, there is but one vice 
which is now believed to be wholly incompatible; 
and such is the malice o( our enemies that we have 
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inputation of it, aud our 



been degracleO by ihi 

rilling passion is said lo ae avance. 

" But, can be be avaricious who trusts his whole 
property to chance ? who immcdialely circulates 
what he ivlns, with a liberality tliat ha^ been cen- 
sured by others as profusion T Can avarice be his 
motive tu play who, with twenty thousand pounds 
in the funds, sits down with a man whose whole 
estate be knows to be in his pocket, and to amount 
tu no more than ten pieces? As the love of toonej^ 
appears i neon tea tab ly not tu govern one of these 
persons, it cannot be proved to govern the other: 
the charge of avarice is, indeed, so ridiculous and 
absurd Uiat I am ashamed of an attempt to coa- 
fute it. 

" This charge might with great justice be retorted 
upon trade, which, when put in competition with 
earning, must appear to great disadvantage. Trad« 
has besides introduced all the superfluities that hav« 
enervated and corrupted mankind. Trade has even 
produced opposite evils ; it has pampered luxury, 
and wearied labour ; but gaming has aone neither. 

"Trade, indeed, circulates property: but property 
might with greater advantage be circulated bv 
gaming. If it be asked, how the persons employed 
in this delightful circulation of property are to be 
furnished with the necessaries of life, when trade m 
at an end 7 I answer, that the necessaries of life, ia 
the estimation of virtue and the gamester, are few ; 
a sheepskin, a hovel, and a dice-box would furnish 
the gamester with sufficient apparel, shelter, and ea- 
tertniument; and with these he would be as happy 
ai he is now ; fur he has no power of acquiring hap- 
piness that is not exerted in play, and of other hap- 
piness he has indeed no cuNceplion. 

" If play was then universally pursued, as at once 
cOmprebendiDg all business and all pleasure, one 
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man mlp^it Dot only grow rich and another poor, but 
the same persnn might altemaWly pass through all 
the Ticissitudes of fortune, while he sat upon the 
ground in the sun, without toiling in the manufac- 
tory, or sweating at the forge, without the perplexity 
of accounts, or the perils of a voyage. 

" If it be ap:ain askeil, when lite is reduced to this 
stale of prJmiliTe simplicity, what would be the ad- 
vantage of wealth? 1 answer, the same as it is at 
present to those who possess more than they spend, 
a consciousness that they are wealthy; and thoM 
who are capable of more exalted felicity would en- 
joy in the acquisition the transport of winning, with- _ 
out considering money to have any power, quality, 
or use, but as a stake. 

" These, indeed, ate Utopian scenes; and I re- 
turn with a Bigh to vindicate my profession from 
other imputations, which are equally false and inju' 
rious. It has been said that we are strangers to re- 
ciprocal felicity ; and that the happiness of one 
gamester is produced by the misery of another, the 
pain of him who loses being always proportioned te ' 
the pleasure of the winner. But tnis is only the , 
cavil of popular prejudice : if I am happy, what it 
it to me who else is miserable? Every man, what- 
ever he may pretend, is concerned only for himse 
and might, consistent with right reason, cut any' 
other man's throat if he could escape punishment 
and secure to himself any advantage by the fact, fit 1 
any of your readers have still scruples, and desire | 
to see this doctrine farther illustrated, 1 refer them '| 
to the great Dr. Mandeville's Fable of the Bees. 

" Among other enemies that have been encou- j 
raged to fall upon the gamester in his distress, 
bigotry or religion; for 1 consider both these terms ] 
as expressions of the same idea. Bigotry then ao- I 
J8 with exercising our employment on a Sun' 
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day; but this accusation is the effect of such com- 

Clicated folly, ignorance, and malice that it could 
ave had no other author. Not to insist that a 
gentleman is under no moral obligation to regard one 
day more than other, is he to be insulted for doing 
that which has a direct tendency to destroy luxunr 
root and branch, on a Sunday? Shall virtue, in this 
enlightened age, be given up to ceremony 1 and pa- 
triotism be stigmatized as impiety ? I have, on every 
other article, been able to keep my temper; but 1 
can never hear the cant of bigotry vrithout impa- 
tience, 

" There is, however, another charge, which I shall 
not obviate as an imputation of profaneness, but of 
folly. It is said that we utter the most horrid oathi 
and imprecations ; that we invocate beings whom 
we do not believe to exist, and denounce curses 
that can never be fulfilled. This has, indeed, been 
practised in our assemblies ; but by those only who 
are novices in the profession : for, among other ad- 
vantages that arise from gaming, is such a silent ac- 
quiescence in the will of fortune as would do ho- 
nour to a stoic ; or, at least, a calm philosophical 
immutability of countenance, by which all that passes 
in the bosou is concealed. 

" This acquisition, it must be confessed, requires 
some parts and long practice ; but there have been 
many illustrious examples of it among us. A gen- 
tleman, my particular friend, who had the honour 
to be many years an eminent gamester, being with- 
out money, committed a robbery upon the highway, 
to procure another stake, that lie might return to his 
profession. It happened, unfortunately, that he 
was taken ; and though he had great interest with 
some persons that shall be nameless, yet he was 
convicted and hanged. This gentleman's ill luck 
continued all the while he was in gaol; so that he 
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■^ (lispuse of his I 
ind lost the money to a tricntf 
him in the cells the Dight before exei 
appeared, however, next moroiug; with great com- 
posure ; no reflection on the past, no anticipation of 
the future caused him once to change countenance 
during his passage to the gallows; and though he 
was about to receive death from a greasy scoundrel, 
whom he knew once to have been a butcher, yet he 
swore but two oaths in the cart; and was so indif- 
ferent as to what should atYerwards befall bim, that 
he bravely refused to say Amen to the prayers. 

" If, by your communication of these hints, (he 
clamours of slander shall be silenced, and the true 
character of a Gamester shall be more generally 
known, — 1 have secrets which may be communi- 
cated entre nout, — and the next dead set— you un- 
derstand me— I am a man of honour, and you may 
command, 

*' Sir, yours, &c, 

" Tim. Coodib." 



r 
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Filial Itr tt amjitius 

Quns irrvpla lend copula : arc malis 

Divabut {Hcrimaniu 
aurrana ciMs tottut amir die HoR. 

Thrice happy thej, in pure delighls, 
Whom Love uilh mutual bond* uDites; 
llDbrokiu b; cnmplainia or Blrlff, 
And blading each la each for life. Francii. 



Though I devote this lucubration to the ladies, yet 
there are some parts of it which, I hope, will not 
be wholly useless to the gealiemen : and, perhaps, 
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both may expect to be addressed upon a subject 
wbich, to both, ia of equal importance ; especially 
ufter I have admitted the public recommeDdation of 
it by my correspondent Mr. Townley. 

It has been universally allowed, and with great 
reasoo, tliat between persons who marry, there 
should be some de^^ee of equality, with respect to 
age and condition. Those who violate a Knowa 
truth deserve the infelicity they incur; I Bhall, 
therefore, only labour to preserve innocence by de- 
tecting error. 

With the ladies it it a kind of general maxim, 
that "the best husband is a reformed rake;" a 
maxim which they have probably derived from 
comedies and novels, in which such a husband u 
commonly the reward of feroiile merit. But the 
belief of this maxim is an incontestable proof, that 
with the true character of a rake tbe ladies are 
wholly unacquainted. ■' They have, indeed, beard 
of a wild young gentleman, who would rake about 
the town, and take up his lodging at a bagnio ; who 
had told many a girl a pretty story that was fool 
enough to believe nim : and had a right to many ai 
child that did not call him father : but that in some 
of these frolics he thought no harm, and for others 
he had sufficiently suflSted." But lot tbe Adven- 
turer bebelieved, these are words of dreadful import, 
and should always be thus understood: 

" To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio is to 
associate with the vilest and moat abandoned of hu- 
man beings ; it is to become familiar with blasphemy 
and lewdness, and frequently to sport with the most 
deplorable -misery : to tell pretty stories to credulous 
girls ii to deceive the simplicity of innocence by 
cunning and falsehood : to be the father of a name* 
less progeny is to desert those whose tears only can' 
implore the protection to which, of all uthera, the}* 
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hare the strongest and the tc^ndereat claim ; it is 
more tlian to be a man without affection, it is to he 
a brute without instinct. To think no barm in some 
of these IVolica is to have worn out all sensibility of 
the difference between right and wrong; and to 
have Buttered for others is to have a body contami- 
nated with diseases, which, in soma degree, are cer- 
tainly Iranaraitted to posterity." I 

It is to be hoped that ihe mere Rxhibitioo of thte | 
picture will be sufficient to deter the ladies from 
^irecluding happiness by marrying the original; and 
from discouraging virtue by making vice neeessary 
to the character which they prefer. 

But they frequently act upon another principle, 
which, though not equally tatal and absurd, may 
yet produce great infelicity. I 

When the rake is excluded, it will be generally I 
supposed, that superior intellectual abilities ou^U i 
always to determine the choice. " A man of hne 
sense" is, indeed, a character of great dignity ; and 
the ladies have always been advised to prefer tiiia 
to every other, as it includes a capacity to bestow 
" that refined, exalted, and permanent felicity which 
alone is worthy of a rational being." But I think 
it probable that this advice, however specious, has 
been often given for no other reason than because 
to give it flattered the vanity of the writer, who 
fondly believed he was drawing his own character, 
and exciting the envy and admiration of his readers. 
This advice, however, the ladies universally affect 
to approve, and probably for a similar reason ; since 
every one imagines, that to hold intellectual excel- 
lence in high estimation is to demonstrate that she 
possesses it. 

As he that would persuade should b 
careful not to offend, I will not insii 
ate any ladies, by whom the peculia 
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exalted understandiDg canuot be discerned, and who 
have aot, tlierefure, a capacity tor hall' llie pleasure 
which it CUD bestuw. And yet, I think, there U 
another eicellence which is much more essential to 
conjugal felicity, Good Nature. 

1 know that Good Nature has, like Socrates, 
been ridiculed in the habit uf Folly ; and that Folly 
lias been dignitied by the name of Good Nature. 
But, by Good Nature, 1 do not meati that flexible 
imbecility of mind which eomplies with every re- 
quest, and inclines a man at ouce to accompany an 
acquaintance to a brothel at the expense uf bia 
health, and to keep an equipage for a wife at tbe 
expense of hii estate. Persons of this disposition 
have seldom more benevolence tlian fortitude. Bad 
frequently perpetrate deliberate cruelty. 

In true Good Nature, there is neither the acri- 
mony of spleen nur the sullenoess of matice; it is 
neither clamorous nor fretful, neither easy to be of- 
fended nor impatient to revenge : it is a tender sen- 
sibility, a participation of the puns and pleasures 
of others; and is, therefore, a forcible and constant 
motive to communicate happiness and alleviate 
misery. 

As human nature is. from whatever cause, in a 
state of great imperfection, it is surely to be desired, 
that a person whom it is most our interest to please 
should not see more of this imperfection than we do 

I shall, perhaps, be told, that " a man of sense 
can never use a woman ill." The latter part of this 
proposition is a phrase of very extensive and various 
signilication: whether a man of sense can " use a 
woman ill," 1 will not inquire, but I shall endea- 
vour to show, that he may make her extremely 
wretched. 

Persona of keen penetration and great delicacy 
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of sentiment, as they must necessarily be more fre- 

Suently oflended than others ; so, as a puiiiahmeDt 
>r the ottence, they can inflict more esquisite pain, 
because tfaey can wound with more poignant re- 
proach : and by him whom Good Nature does not 
restrain from retaliating the pain that he feels, the 
oflence, whether Toluntary or not, will always be 
thus puniahed. 

If this punishment is suffered with silence, con-f 
fusion, and tears, it is possible that the tyrant may 
relent ; but this, like the remorse of a murderer, i». 
too late; the dread of incurring the same anguish, 
by a like fault will substitute for the smile of cheer- 
fulness that sunshine of beauty, the glooms of 
doubt, solicitude, and anxiety. The offence will, 
aotwithstaoding, be again repeated ; the punish- 
ment, the distress, and the remorse will again re- 
turn ; because error is involuntary, and anger is not 
restrained. If the reproach is retorted, and whether 
it was deserved, becomes the subject of debate, the 
consequences are yet more dreadful : after a vain 
attempt to show an incongruity, which can no more 
be perceived than sounds by the deaf, the husband 
will be insulted for causeless and capricious dis- 
pleasure, and the wife for folly, perverseaess, and 
obstinacy. In these circumstances, what will be- 
come of " the retined, the esalted, and the perma- 
nent felicity, which alone is worthy of reasonable 
beings, and which elevated genius only can be- 
That this conduct is, by a man of sense, known 
to be wron^, I am content to allow: but it must 
also be panted, that the discernment of wrong is 
not always & propensity to right; and that if pain 
was never inflicted but when it was known to pro- 
duce salulary effects, mankind would be much more 
gipy than they are. 
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Goo<t Nature, therefore, if intellectual e^tcellenc^ 
cannot atone for the vrnnt of it, luitst be admitteii 
as the highest personal merit, If, without it, Wi 
rfom is not kind; without it Folly must be bratal.' 
Let it, therefore, be once more repeated, ' The fjam^ 
lity most essential to conjug;al felicity is Good Ni 
lure." And, surely, whatever accidental dilferenerf 
there may happen to be in the conceptions or Judy* 
ment of a husband and wife, if neither can give paiBi 
or pleasure without feeling; it themselves, it is easjt 
to perceive which sensation they will concur to prO> 

It may now be expected that I should ^ve some 
general rules, by which the ladies may discover th« 
disposition of those by whom they are addressedt 
but it is extremely difficult to detect maleToleuG* 
amidst the assiduities of courtship, and to distm^ 
gnish the man under timt almost inscrutable diff> 
guise, the Lover. Good Nature, however, is noi 
indicated by the fulsome fawning of a perpetual 
grin, the loud laughter which almost anticipates tbs 
jest, or the constant echo of every sentiment ; nei- 
ther it it safe to trust the appearance of profuaa 
liberality, or busy olticiousness. Let it rather be 
remarked how the lover is aftected, by incidents, ii 
which the ladv is not concerned; what is his behs- 
viour to bis immediate dependents, and whethet. 
Ihey approach him with a slavish Umidily, or vriik 
the cheerful reverence of voluntary servitude. It 
he ever merry at the expense of another; or does 
he ever attempt thus to excite mirth in his mistresaT 
Does be mention the absent with candour, and htfi 
have to those who are present with a manly e 
placency? By a diligent attt^ndauce to these cir' 
cumstances, perhaps a probable judgment may IM 
formed of his character. 

To conclude with a general remark, Oood NatmuL 
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is not of less imtiartHnce to ourselves than to others. 
The morose ana petulant first I'eel tlie anguiab that 
they give. Reproach, revihngs, and inveutive are 
but the orerfluwiDgs of their owu infelicity, and ara 
conslautly acain forced back upon their source. 
Sweetness of temper is not, indeed, an acquired but 
a natural excellence; and, therefore, to recommend 
it to those who have it not may be deemed rather 
an insult than advice. But let that ^«hich in hap., 
pier natures is instinct, in these be reason ; let them 
pursue the same conduct, impelled by a nobler mo- 
tive. As the suurness of the crab enhances the 
Talue of the graft, so that nhich on its parent plant 
is Good Nature will, on a less kindly stock, be im- 
proved by virtue. Xo action by which others re- 
ceive pleasure or pain is indifferent: the Sacred 
rule, " Do that to others which ye would that 
others should do to you," extends to every deed; 
and " every word shall be brought into Judgment." 

.. No. 81. TUESDAY, FEB. 20, 1753. 
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Soon after the expiration of that golden age, ia 
which perpetual and spoutaneoiis plenty precluded 
all temptation to violence and fraud, Apollo, tha' ' 
God of Wisdom, of Eloquence, and Music, became 
enamoured of one of the nymphs who graced the 
train of Diana. The nymph, whose name time has 
n^t preserved with her story, was at tirst inflexible ; 
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but the suit which her chastity refused her vanitf. 
stili continued to purniit : aud thus, though wisdon^ 
doqueuce, and music were inelfBCtual ; yet perss* 
verance pverailed. The pride of virtue was impev 
ceptibly softened; and the seuse of guilt had beei 
so often lost in the anticipation of delight thiit j 
did not always return : to this delight there renmineT^ 
no obstacle but the fear of shame ; and the fear a 
shame, as desire perpetually increasec' 
flurmounted. 

Apollo perceived and pursued his advantage^ 
and the Nymph silently consented to an a^sisnai^ 
tion 1 the place was a grotto far sequestered traii 
thepath of the traveller, and the time was midnigtifi 

When nature no longer lavished her bounty apoi 
idleness, and the fruits of the earth were bestowed 
only upon labour ; when the harvest and the vinta 
ceased to bc'common, and the bounds of jiropei 
were set up; many vices under human forms I 
came inhabitants of the earth, and associated wid 
mankind. Of some the external appearance wal 
pleasinji;, and their qualities were not immediatetj 
discoTered. Among these vices was Envy : Envj 
indeed, was never lovely ; but she was then yount 
nor was the malignity of her mind yet expressed ir 
her person. * 

As Apollo was enamoured of the Nymph, Env^ 
was enamoured of Apollo : sho watched his descen^ 
therefore, with all the impatience of desire; ar 
though she knew her own passion to be hopeles 
yet tile discovery of his addresses to another dii* 
tracted her with jealousy : she was always busied 
to procure intelligence which could only increase 
her torment; and was perpetually contemplating 
the happiness which she despaired to enjoy. 

It happened that the assignation of the lovers was 
overheard by Echo, and by Echo repeated to Envy; 
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This intelligeDce Toiiatid her to a y 

bility ol' misery ; to intercept the happiness of a 



v.r. 

moment sbe conceived a 

happiness to herself. To effect both thes 

a thousand projects had been by turns 

examined, and rejected ; her mind was 

lently agitated ii 

near : and at^er 



first object of her wish ; and the next 

ring that I 

purposes | 

lOition as tbe time grew n 

le toil of thinking had eudeii , 



•uddenly started into her 
mind, which she perceived at once to be simple and 
easy ; she wondered how it liad been before over- 
looked, and resolved immediately to put it in exe- 
cution. 

It was within one honr of midnight, when Ifae , 
Kymph took her way to the grotto. She was now ^ 
pale with remorse, and now flushed with shame: i 
she hesitated; her bosom again beat with antici- | 

Eed delight; she trembled, and went forward, 
vy perceived her at a distance ; and cast round i 
her a thick ctoud, which scarce the beams of Phce- J 
bus himself could have dissipated. The Kympb ' 
looked round for the grotto, but suddenly perceived [ 
herself to be involved in impenetrable darkness - 
she could discover neither the sky above her, nor 
the ground on which she stood : she stopped short* j 
territied and astonished; desire was chilled in her I 
reins, and she shuddered at the temerity of hef fl 
purpose. f 

In this dreadful moment she had no hope of de- ' 
liverance, but from the power whose laws she had 
been about to violate ; and she therefore addressetl- 
this prayer to Diana : " Chaste queen of irreptoach' 
able delight ! who, though my mind had renounced ' 
thy influence, hast yet by this omen preserved mfr I 
from corporal dishonour; O! guide me in safety i 
ll{Dug;h the terroca of this guilty night : let me oncw j 
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more be permitted to pursue the chase at thy sida ; 
and to mingle with the happy virgins whom Cheer- 
fulness, the daughter of Innocence, assembles al 
tliy bower!" As she uttered this prayer, she baa- 
tily turned abont: and the moment she made an 
enort to go back, her prayer was granted ; Ibe 
gloom that surrounded Iwr was dissipated ; and she 
again perceived the mild radiance of lier queea 
tremble upon the foliage of the trees, and cbequet 
the path before her with a silver light. She now 
sprang forward, impelled by that Joy which her de> 
liverance had inspired ; ber speed was no longer re- 
Btntined by the timidity of guilt; the solitary way 
was repassed in a moment; and her desire to return 
had been so ardent that she could scarce believe it 
to be accomplished. 

Id the meantime Envy had entered the grotto, 
and was expecting Apollo : she heard him approach 
with a tumult of passions, in which pain was pre- 
dominant ; and she received him In silence and con- 
fusion, which otherwise she would have found it 
difficult to feign. 

When the momentary transport which sbe had 
thus obtained was at an end, stie perceived that it 
had been too dearly purchased with safety: she re- 
fleeted upon her situation with terror; and wished, 
too late, that the Nymph, whose pleasure she had 
intercepted, had received it in her stead, as it would 
have been more than counterbalanced by a sm^l 
proportion of her pain : ber pain was not, however, 
produced by regretting the loss of innocence, but by 
anticipating the punishment of guilt. 

Apollo, who knew not how wretched and malig- 
nant a being he had clasped to his bosom, whispered 
a thousand tender sentiments, and urged ber to re- 
ply. £nvy was still silent; but knowing that the 
could not in these circumstances continue long un- 
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detected, she suddenly collected all her forces, and 
sprang from him, boping to escape unknown in 
the darkneaa of tlie night : but just as she reached 
the entrance of tlie grotto, he again caught her in 
his arms. Envy shrieked in the anguish of despair; 
and the god himself started back with astonish' 
oient: he would not, however, quit his hold of the 
fugitire; and T>iana, tliat she might not lose an oip- 
portuolty to punish incontinence, darted her rays 
directly upon the place. Apollo discovered the 
features of Envy, and turned from her with abhor- 
rence. After a moment's recollection, looking; 
again sternly upon her, " Loathed and detested as 
thou art," said he, " I cannot destroy thee, for thou 
art imoiortal as the felicity of heaven : and I wish 
not to destroy thee, for immortality is thy curse. 
But may my arms again embrace thee, and may thy 
bosom be again pressed to mine, if thy power thus 
to profane the delights of love end not this moment 
for ever; henceforth tby face shall be deformed 
with the characteristics of want and age, and snakes 
instead of liair shall be the covering of thy head ; 
thy breasts shall be lengthened to thy waist, and 
thy skin shall be suffused with gall." While he 
was yet speaking, the freshness of youth faded 
from her cheeks : her eyes sunk inward ; her tresses, 
that flowed in loose ringlets upon her shoulders, 
were suddenly contracted j and wreathing them- 
selves in various contortions, a brood of serpents 
hissed round ber head ; her llesh became flaccid, 
her skin appeared shriveled and yellow, and her 
whole form expressed at once malignity and wretch- 
edness. 

Thus changed, she fled from the presence of 
Apollo : but she carried with her not a memorial [ 
of her crime only, but of that pleasure which her , 
punishment had tendered it impossible to repeat. 
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A child, which sho re^rded fts at once her glory I 
and her shame, was at length born, and afterwards' 
known araoiig mankind by the name of Cunning. 

In Cunning both the qualities of the father and 
the mother, as far as they are compatible, are united. 
As ^le progeny of Knvy, he regards whatever » 
amiable and goud with malignity; the end that he 
proposes, therefore, is always the eratificatioD of 
vice : but he inherits so much of his father's w«- 
(lom that he frequently pursues that end by tlm 
most effectual means. 

All therefore, whom Wisdom would disdain to 
counsel, apply to Cunning. But of the votartee to 
Cunning, even those who succeed are disappointed ; 
they do, indeed, frequently obtain the immediate 
object of their wish, but they are still restless and 
unsatisfied; as the slatesman, after he has gratified 
his ambition, still sighs in vain fi^r felicity. 
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Soliidtam explicuin fmitent. 
To fmfral iresls and humble cf11« 

With gralL-riil rhadgc the wrallhy fly, 
WliPrc hcHllh-pmcrving plainniTu dwejk, 

Far frODi tite carppt's Kaudy dye. 
Surli Bccni'Fi have charni'd the pangs of care, 
And )uior>lli'd Ihe clouded Tureliead o( de^ijair. 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain Abukabis, 
which rises on the east of Mecca, and overlooks tha 
city, found one evening a man sitting pensive and 
ulone, within a few paces of his cell, Omtir re^ 
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garded him with atteution, and perceived that hi 
looks were wild and haggard, anil that his body 
feeble and eroaciated : the maa also seeuied to gaze 
steadfastly on Omar; but such was the abstraction 
of his mind that his eye did not intmediately take 
cognizance of its object. In the moment of recol- 
lectioD be started as from a dream, he covered his 
face in confusion, and bowed himself to the ground. 
" Son of affliction," said Omar, " who art thou, and 
what is thy distress V " My name," replied the 
strajiger, "is Hassan, and 1 am a native of this 
city ; the angel of adversity has laid his hand upon 
me; and the wretch whom thine eye compas- 
atonates, thou canst not deliver," "To deliver 
thet*,'' said Omar, " belongs to him only from whom 
wB should receive with humility both good and evil; 

Jet hide not thy life from me ; for the burthen which 
cannot remove, I may at least enable thee to sus- 
tain." Hassan fixed his eyes upon the ground, and 
remained some time silent; then fetching a deep 
sigh, he looked up at the hermit; and thus complied 
with his request. 

" It is now six years since our mighty lord the 
Caliph Almalic, whose memory be blessed, first 
came privately to worship in the temple of the holy 
city. The blessings which he petitioned of the 
prophet as the prophet's vicegerent, he was diligent 
to dispense ; in the intervals of bis devotiou, there- 
fore, he went about the city, relieving distress, and 
restraining oppression: the widow smiled under his 
protection, and the weakness of age and infancy 
was sustained by his bounty. 1, who dreaded no 
evil but sickness, and expected no good beyond the 
reward of my labour, was singing at my work, when 
Almalic entered my dwelling. He looked round 
with a smile of complacency ; perceiving tliat though 
it was mean, it was neat, and that though I was 

8S 
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poor, I appeared to be content. As his habit waa 
that of a pilgrim, 1 hostRned to receive him with such 
hospitality as was in luy power; and my cheerful- 
i rather increaaed than restrained by bis 
Afler he had accepted some coffee, 
asked me many questions; and though by my 
< 1 always endeavoured to ericite him to 
mirth, yet I perceived that he grew thoughtful, and 
eyed me with a placid but fixed attention. I sus- 
pected that he had some knowledge of me, and 
therefore inquired his country and his name. ' Haa- 
sen,' said he, ' I have raised thy curiosity, and it 
shall be iiatisfied ; he who now talks with thee ia 
Atmalic, the sovereign of the faithful, whose aeat ia 
the throne of Medina, and whose commission ia 
from above.' These words struck me dumb with 
astonishmi^nt, though I had some doubt of their 
truth ; but Almalic, throwing back his garment, dis- 
covered the peculiarity of his vest, and put the 
royal signet upon bis finger. I then started up, and 
was about to prostrate myself before him, but he 
prevented me: ' Hassan,' said he, 'forbear; thou 
art greater tlian I, and from thee 1 have at once de- 
rived humility and wisdom.' I answered, ' Mock 
not thy servant, who is but as a worm before thee : 
life and death are in thy hand, and happiness and 
misery are the daughters of thy will.' ' Hassan,' he 
replied, ' I can no otherwise give life or happiness 
than by not taking them away : thou art thyself be- 
yond the reach of my bounty, and possessed of 
felicity which I can neither communicate nor-ob- 
tain. My influence over others fills my bosom with 
perpetual soUcitude and anxiety ; and yet my influ- 
ence over others extends only to their vices, whether 
I would reward or punish. By the bowstring, I 
can repress violence and fraud ; and by the delega- 
tion of power 1 can transfer the iosatiable wishes of 
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avarice and ambition from one object to another . 
but with respect to virtue, I am impotent : it' I could 
reward it, I would reward it in thee. Thou art con- 
teat, and hast therefore neither avarice nor ambition : 
to esalt thee would destroy the simplicity of thy 
life, and diminish that happiness which I have no 
power either to increase or to continue.' He theq 
rose up, and, commanding me not to disclose hiy ■ 
secret, departed. 

" As soon as I recovered from the confusion and ^ 
astonishment in which the Caliph left me, I began 
to regret that my behaviour bad intercepted his 
bounty ', and accused that cheerfulness of folly 
which was the concomitant of poverty and labour. 
I now repined at the obscurity of my station, which 
my former insensibility had perpetuated : I neg- 
lected my laboor, because I despised the reward ; I 
spent the day in idleness, forming romantic projects 
to recover the advantages which I had lost; and at 
night, instead of losing myself in that sweet and re- 
freshing sleep, from which I used to rise with new 
health, cheerfulness, and vigour, I dreamed of splen- 
did habits and a numerous retinue, of gardens, 
palaces, eunuchs, and ^vomen, and waked only to 
regret the illusions that bad vanished. My health 
was at length impaired by the inquietude of my 
mind; I sold all my movables for subsistence : - 
and reserved only a mattress, upoa which I some- 
tiatQs lay from one night to another. 

" In the first moon of the following year, the Ca- 
liph came again to Mecca, with the same secrecy, 
and for the same purposes. Pie was willing once 
more to see the man whom he considered as de- 
riving felicity from himself. But he found me, not 
singing at my work, ruddy with health, and vivid 
with cheerfulness ; but pale and dejected, sitting on 
the ground, and chewing opium, which contributed 
lu substitute the phantoms of imagination for the 



whose joy wtt! 

befallen uiee? Speak, and, if I 
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realities of fcrealnesB, He entered with a kind of 
joyful impatience in his countenance, whidi, tha 
moment he beheld me, was changed to a mixture of 
wonder and pity. 1 had often wished for aoother 
opportunity to address the Caliph : yet I was con- 
founded at his oresence, and throwing myself at hii 
feet, I laid my hand upon my head, and was speechf 
less. 'Hassan,' said he, 'what canst thou hava 
lost, vbosc wealth was the labour of thy own hand ; 
and what can have made thee sad, the spring of, 
thy own bosom ? VV hat evil hatik 
peak, and, if I can remove it, thoQ 
art haitpY.' I was now encouraged to look up, and 
I replied, ' Let my Lord forgive the presumption of 
his servant, who rather than utter a falsehood would 
be dumb for ever. I am become wretched by the 
loss of that which I never possessed : thou haat 
raised wishes which indeed I am not worthy thoB 
shouldst satisfy: but why should it be tliougbt that 
he who was happy in obscurity and indigence would 
not have been rendered more happy by eminence 
and wealth V 

" When 1 had tinished this speech, Almalic stood 
some moments in suspense, and 1 continued pros- 
Irate before him. ' Hassan,' said he, ' I perceive, 
not with indignation but regret, that I mistook thr 
character: I now discover avarice and ambition in 
thy heart which lay torpid only because their ob- 
jects were too remote to rouse them. I cannot, 
therefore, invest thee with authority, because Z 
would not subject my peogtle to oppression : and be- 
cause I would not be compelled to punish thee for' 
crimes which I tirst enabled thee to commit. But' 
as I have taken from thee that which I cannot re- 
store, I will at least gratify the wishes that I excited, 
lest thy heart accuse me of injustice, and thou con- 
tinue still a stranger to thyself. Arise, therefore, 
and follow me.* I sprung from the ground as it 
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were with the wings of an eagle; I kissed the faem 
of his jrarmfiDt in an ecstacy of gratitude and joy; 
and trhen I went out of my house, ray heart leaped 
as if 1 had escaped from the den of a lion, I fol- 
lowed Almalic to the Caravanseia, in which he 
lodged; and afler he had fullilled his vows, he took 
me with him to Medina. He gave me an apartment 
in the SeragUo ; I was attended by his own servants ; 
my provisions were sent from his own table ; and I 
received every week a. sum from his treasury, which 
exceeded the most romantic of my e:ipectations. 
Bat I aoon discovered that no dainty was so taste- 
ful as the food to which labour procured an api^e- 
tite ; no slumbers so sweet as those which weariness 
invited; and no time so well enjoyed as that in 
which diligence is expecting its reward. I remem- 
bered these enjoyments with regret: and while I 
was sighing in the midst of superfluities, which, 
though they encumbered life, yet I could not give 
up, they were suddenly taken away. 

" Almalic, in the midst of the glory of his king- 
dom, and in the full rigour of his life, expired sud- 
denly in the bath; such, thou knowest, was the 
destiay which the Almighty had written upon his 

"His son Aububeker, who succeeded to the 
throne, was incensed against me by some who re- - 
garded rac at once with contempt and envy : he 
suddenly withdrew my pension, and commanded 
that I should be CKpefled the palace ; a command 
which my enemies executed with so much rigour 
that within twelve hours I found myself in the streets 
of Medina, indigent and friendless, exposed to hun- 
ger and derision, with all the habits of luxury, and . 
all the sensibility of pride, O ! let not thy heart 
despise me, thou whom experience has not taught 
misery to lose that which it is not bappi- 
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nessta possess. O! that for me, this lesBon had 
not boeii WTitteii on tlie tablets of Providence ! t 
have traveled fiom Medina to Mecca : but 1 can- 
not fly from myiidf. How different are the states 
in which I have been placed ! the remembrance of 
both IB bitter; tor the pleasures of neither can re- 
turn." Hassan haviog iIiuh ended his story, smote 
his hands together, and looking upward burst into 

Omar, having waited till this agony was passed, 
went to hini, and taking him by the hand, " Mjf 
son," said he, " more is yet in thy power than Alma- 
lic could give, or Aubukeker take away. The les- 
son of thy life the prophet has in mercy appointed 
me to explain. 

" Thou wast once content with poverty and la- 
hour, only because they were become habitual, and 
taee and alHuence were placed beyond thy hooe ; 
for when ease and affluence approached thee tnoH 
wast content with labour and poverty no more, i 
That which then became the object was also ths 
bound of tby hope; and he, whose utmost hope is 
disappointed, must inevitably be wretched, utiiy 
supreme desire had been the delights of ParadisB,' 
and thou hadst believed that by the tenor of thy lift' 
these delights had been secured, as more could not' 
have been given tbee, thou wouldst not have re^' 
gretted that less was not oflered. The content/ 
which was once enjoyed was but the lethargy of tfafr^ 
soul; and the distress which is now suflered, witti 
but auicken it to action. Depart, therefore, and b« 
thankful for all things: put thy trust in him vrbo' 
alone can gratify the wlsti of reason, and satisfy ih^ 
soul with good : fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
comparison of which the world is as the drop of the * 
bucket, and the du^t of the balance. Return, 
son, to tby labour; thy food shall again be 
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and tliy rest shall be sweet : to thy content also will 
be added stability, when it depends not upon that 
which ia possessed upon earth, but upon that which 
is expected in Heaven." 

Kassan, upon whose mind the angel of instruc' 
tion impressed the counsel of Omar, hastened to 
prostrate himself in the temple of the prophet. 
Peace dawned upon his mind like the radiance of 
the morning : be returned to his labour with cheer- 
fulness; his devotion became fervent and habitual : 
and the latter days of Hassan were happier tliarv 
the first. 
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" As the view of public undertaltings should be the 
public good, no foible that is prejudicial to society 
can be too trifling to be animadverted upon. I 
shall, therefore, without any further apology, lay 
before you one of the greatest impediments to the 
pleasure of conversation : an artful manner of con- 
veying keen reproaches and harsh satires, under the 
disguise of discoursing on general subjects, which 
seem quite foreign to any thing that may concern 
the company. Thus, instead of endeavouring to 
entertain each other with cheerful good humour, 
most conversations are carried on, as Hndibra» 
aaya. 
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" It is an old and a just observation, thai 
eituatioii can be well less etitenaining than tUat of 
a third person to lovers : yet while decency is pre- 
8er?ed, which is generally the case before marriage' 
and by sensible well bred people afterwards ; eved 
in this situation, the mind that is stored with an]F'> 
images of its own may amuse itself; and the hea^ 
that is tVaugbt with any goodnature may find som^- 
satisfaction in considering the pleasure which tfa4' 
fund lovers enjoy in the company of each other! 
But from the uneasiness of being a third person ta 
quarrellers, there is no relief: your own thought^ 
are broke in upon by the mrriiitc discord of your 
companions; and tliey will neither contribute ttf 
your entertainment, nor even suffer you to retain 
the tranquillity of your own bosom. 

" Amongst the vulgar, where the men vent their 
passions by swearing, and the women by scoldinff 
or crying, their quarrels are generally soon madtf 
up, nor does any anger remain after reconciliation 
But in higher lite, where such eftorts are restrained' 
by good breeding, and where people have leamedi 
to disguise, not to subdue their passions, an invete*. 
rale rancour often lies corroding in the breast, an^ 

(jenerally produces all the effects of inexorable n 
ICC. 

" People consider not, that by family reparte^ 
and oblique reflections on each oilier, the very in* 
most secrets of their lives are disclosed to Uieh: 
common acquaintance ; and that they oftentimei 
inconsiderately lay open to their worst enemies 
faults and imperfections in themselves and their t»-' 
lations, whicn they would take pains to cooceal, 
from their dearest friends. 

" To give yiiu a full idea of what I mean, I senll 
you a history of ray life and adventures for one dayj 
and I wish I could say it was the only one in whicU 
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I have been witness to such disagreeable scenes as 
are here represeuted. 

" In the morning I breakfasted with two young 
ladies. Alias Harriet, the elder sister, was about 
the age of nineteen, and Miss Fanny, the youngest, 
not quite seventeen. Thcii parents are able amply 
to provide for them ; and have spared no cost in 
masters of erery kind, in order to give them all 
fatthionable female accomplishments. Ever since 
they have quitted the nursery, they have been in- 
dulged in seeing their own company in Miss Har- 
riet's dressing-room, which is finished and adorned 
with great elegance of taste and profusion of ex- 
pense. They are both possessed of no small share 
of beauty, with so much quickness of apprehension 
and ready wit, as might, if rightly applied, render 
them extremely entertaining. JVot one real misfor- 
tune can they yet have met with, to sour their tem- 
pers or suppress their vivacity: yet could I plainly 
see that they were very far from being happy, and 
that their unhappiness arose from their continual 
bickerings with each other. Afier breakfast. Miss 
Fanny took up a volume of Shakspeare's plays that < 
1^ in the window, and, out of the Midsumoiei 
Night's Dream, read the following part of a speech 
which Helena makes to her friend Hermiu ' ' 
third act: 



^^P,|i all Ibe couukI Ihat we two have shared, 
^H tht BlBter'i (Oni, the houia ihi 

. When we ha\e chid the hoaly 
■• For pariing ub; O! and h all 

Then laying down the book, with the tears half 
starting from Ler eyes, she looked earnestly at ht^r 
jj^er, and in a tone more theatrical than 1 
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hear off ihe stage, cried out, ' Oh 1 wretched Hele- 
na, unhappy niuiil ! I won Jer aot that in your cir- 
cmnstaoces you imagined that every word was in- 
tended as an insult ; since no doubt you had often 
experieueed such inhuman treatment.' Miss Har^ 
riet with some wnrmlh answered, ' You should re- 
member, sister, that Helena was a foolish weak 
girl, fond of a man that despised her; and it was 
kind of any body to endeavour to cure her of such 
a mean spirited passion.' 

" FanHy. Tis always cruel, sister, to insult the 
wretched. 

" Harriet. Those that are miserable by their own 
folly. Miss Fanny, will call every thing insult and 
reproach that tends not to soothe and encourage 
them in a silly passion. 

" Fanny. If love is a silly pasaion. Miss Harriet, 
I know some mighty wine people that have felt its 
power. 

" Harriet. I don't say love is a silly passion, 
where it is properly placed : but 1 know, madam, 
that a headstrong young girl will always be angry 
with every one that advises her for her own good. 

" Fanny. And I know, also, madam — 

" As soon as the affectionate name of sister was 
dropped, and the ceremony of Miss supplied its 
place, I even then began to fear, lest ceremony 
would also undergo the same fate, and that passion 
at last would introduce open rudeness : but the 
word madam doubly retorted, no sooner reached 
my ears than, trembling for the event, I iaterrupted 
the dialogue by taking my leave : and I doubt not 
but any one from this sketch may easily be able to 
paint in what manner these young ladies pass most 
of their hours together. 

" From hence I went to visit three cousins, who, 
although they had moderate independent foctunea. 
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yet had for some years lived together as one family. 
They were women of an obscure and low education, 
but coDimonly reputed goodnatured. I took it for 
granted, therefore, that I should meet with some 
harmony amongst them : but by their conversation 
I soon found that they continued under the same 
roof, for no other reason, but because each fancied 
herself obliged to it she knew not why, and could 
not tell how to extricate herself from imaginary 
chains. 

" Whatever conversation I began, with a design 
of amusingtliem, was interrupted by their all talking 
at once upon the subject which seemed uppermost I 
in their minds; and proving to a demonstration that 
one person could live by herself much cheaper than 
with a companion; and each separately declared, 
that she could live for a mere triUe, was it not for 
expensive connexions. Then running through every , 
branch of housekeeping, each inveighed strongly 4 
against some article, which either she did not like, I 
or from ill health could not enjoy, and which sbo I 
knew also to be agreeable to her companiooB. Tbift I 
discourse was too vulgar as well as disagreeable t9 
be long endured ; I therefore hastened un as fast an I 
possible, and went to dinner, where the family con- j 
sisted of an old gentleman and lady, their twft I 
daughters, and two young geutlemen, who, I soon J 
found were the intended lovers of the young ladies, 1 
By intended lovers, I mean they were young gen- 
tlemen whose fortunes and characters were agree- | 
able to the parents : and the design of this interview 
was for the young people to see whether they were 
agreeable to each other. 1 now esipected the high- j 
est scene of cheerfulness and good humour; for on I 
such occasions both gentlemen and ladies generally I 
dress themselves in their best looks and their best hu- | 
as ceftainly as in their best and most becominj I 
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clothes. The two gentlemen I soon perneived faad 
niade a separate choice ; hut, unfa i tun ately, the two 
ladies were bath bent on the ounquest of the same 
man ; to coinpasa which, their features and persons, 
through afiectation, were thrown into a thousand 
disturtions. From an envious fear of each other's 
success, lowering suspicioD sat upon their brows; 
and their eyes, which were naturally piercing, dart- 
ed forth such malignant glances at each other that 
they lost all their beauty, and, from being turned so, 
many ways at once, looked as if they sauinted, 
Tlieir whole discourse consisted of sharp renectiona 
agniust co<:|uetry ; each insinuating, in pretty intel- 
ligible terms, that the other was a linishud cuqnette: 
aud, indeed, they spared not, in an indirect manner, 
to accuse each other of every ill quality in human 
nature. How this recommended them to their 
lovers, 1 know nut; but it made their company, 
partly through compassion, and partly throu^ in* 
dignatbn, so unpleasant to me tliat, as soon as I [ 
could, consistent with civility, 1 took niv leave, and 
closed this agreeable day with a married couule, th« 
motive of whose coming together was said to ba 
love, for no other could well be assigned for it. 
They had been married some years, but had no cbiU 
dren \ which I soon found was do small grief to tlw 
husband, by his talking in raptures of everv prattlinc 
child he had met with abroad ; to which the wife 
always aiiswerud, that she was sick of hearing of no- 
thing but the monkey tricks of a parcel of scnseteas 
brats. As they wore both people of tolerable undev- 
standing, and were said to be very fond of readiBg:, 
I endeavoured to turn the discourse into another 



channel, which \ 



pretty easily dime, and they. 



ivith great readiness, entered into a couversaljon 



uot a smgle character coidd be pieiitiunei), withodt < 
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causing a wana dispute between the husband and 
wife : ahe most outingeausly inveighed against every 
example of a kind and obliging wife, whose beha- 
viour, slie said, was the effect of a paltry meanness 
of spirit ; while he burst out in raptures on the hap- 
piness of every libertine, who was not bound by the 
uneasy fetters of matrimony. Both had some poe- 
tical passage ready to rtpeat in support of their de- 
cisions J and their eyes were alternately cast to- 
wards me, as claiming my approbation. 

" Could 1 possibly want to be farther informed of 
their private history 't Or can I claim to myself any 

peculiar penetration, for saying that Mr. B is 

grown sick of his wife, and ib a man of pleasure and 
intrigue; and that she leads him a weary life from , 
suspicion of his amours, being resolved not to incur ' 
that censure of mean spiritedness, which she east OB \ 
every character that exemplified any degree of p»- t 
tience and acquiescence towards a nusbandf Nay, J 
without the least spark of divinatioo, 1 will venture I 

to foretell, that Mr. B , driven from his own ] 

house by the petulance and clamours of his wife, 
will spend most of his time with some favourite 1 
GOUTlesan, whose interest it is to engage him by I 
cheerfulness and good humour : and that Mri. 
B , piqued at %e neglect of her charms, mav I 

Sossibly revenge the inconstancy of her husbana,. I 
y sacrificing her own virtue and honour. 
" If, sir, you can prevail with people not to ex- 
pose themselves in this manner, and can persuade 
them, that good humour would be more agreeable 
entertainment to their guests than the most costly 
provisions; you will certainly do an essential piece 
of service to society, and you may command all the 
assistance in the power of 

,"^ " Your most obedient, &c. 

" mvrtilla." 

t2 
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" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, FUct PiiiOB, Feb. it. 

" To a benevolent disponition, every state of life 
will afford some opponunities uf contributing to the 
welfare of mankind. Opulence and splendour ai 
enabled to dispel the cloud of adverMty, to dry u 
the tears of the niduw and the orphan, and to it 
crease the felicity of all around them ; their exam- 
ple will animate virtue, and retard the progress of 
vice. And even indigence and obscunty, though 
without power to confer happiness, may at least pre- 
vent misery, and apprise tuuHe who are blinded by 
their passions that tliey are on the brink of irremedi- 
able calamity* 

■' Pleased, therefore, with the thought of reeover- 
ing others from that folly which has imbittered my 
own days, 1 have presumed to address tlie Adven- 
turer from the dreary mansions of wretchedness and 
despair, of which the gates are so wonderfully ci 
structcd as to fly open for tlie reception of strangers, 
ihuugh they are impervious as a ruck of adamant to 
such as are within them : 



Hue opui hic labor cil. 
The EBlPi of hell arc open night and dayj 
Smoolh (he ilesceni, and easy i^ the way i 
Bui Io return and view the cheerful liiiesf 
la tbii the taik and migiily lubour liei. 
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" Suffer me to acquaiot you, sii', that I have glit- 
tered at tbe ball, and sparjtied iti the cirde; that I 
bare l»ul tbe happiness to be the unkuowii favourite 
of ao unknown lady at the masquerade, have been 
the delight of tables of tbe first faebioo, and tbe envy 
of niy brother beaux ; and to descend a little lower, 
it is, J believe, still remembered that Messrs. Ve- 
lours and d'Espagne stand indebted for a great part 
of their present iofluenee at Guildhall, to the ele- 
gance of my shape, and Uie graceful freedom of my 
carriage, 

Ut 



ketufara 


nunsura 




irild iinrchn 
very bli» is 


>corihRbnldand>aiD 
biiugbl wilh equal pa 



" As I entered into the world very young, with 
an elegant person and a large estate, it was not 
Jong before 1 disentangled myself from the shackles 
of religion ; for I was determined to the pursuit of 
pleasure, which according to my notions consisted 
in the unrestrained and unbmited gratilicalion of 
every passion and every appetite ; and as this could 
not be obtained under the frowns of a perpetual 
dictator, I considered religion as my eoemy ; and, 
proceeding to treat her with contempt and derision, 
was not a little debghted that the unfashionableness 
of her appearance, and the unanimated uniformity 
of her motions, afforded frequent opportunities for 
the sallies of my imagination. 

" Conceiving now thati was sufficiently qualified 1 
to laugh away scruples, I imparted my remarks to ] 
those among my female favourites, whose virtue I 1 
intended to attack; for I was well assured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence 
when religion was subverted, nor was my succeag 
below my espectation : the love of pleasure ia too 
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drawn : nor need I say any thing of the more fof*- 
midable attack of sturdy chairmen, armed widt 
poles; by a sliglit stroke of which the pride of Ned 
Bevel's face was at once laid flat, and that effected 
in an instant, which its most mortal foe had for year* 
essayed in vain. I shall pass over the accident! 
that attended attempts to scale windows, and endesK 
roura to dislodge aigns from their hooka : there ars 
many ' hairbreadth escapes,' besides those in tha 
' imminent deadly breach ;' but the rake's life, 
though it be equally hazardous with that of tht 
soldier, is neither accompanied with present honour' 
nor with pleosinu; retruspcct : such is, and such 
ought to be the difference l>elween the enemy and' 
tlic preserver of his eountry. 

" Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extrava- 
gance, it will not seem strange that I was of^en th« 
dupe of coarse Aattery. ^Vhen Mons. L'Allong« 
assured me that I thrust quart over arm better thatt 
any man Id England, what could 1 less than present 
him with a sword that cost me thirty pieces ? 1 ww 
bound for a hundred pounds for 1 am Trippet, be- 
cause he bad declared that he would danoe a minuet 
with any man in the three kingdoms except mys^. 
But I often parted with money against my tncline- 
tioD, either because I wanted the rcsoluticn to ran 
fuse, or dreaded the appellation of a niggardly fel- 
low : and I may be truly Bald to have squandered 
my estate, without honour, without friends, and 
without pleasure. The last may, perhaps, appear 
atraoge to men unacquainted with the masquerade 
of life: I deceived others, and I endeavoured to 
deceive myself; and have worn the face of plea* 
eantry and gaiety, while my heart has suffered ibt 
most exquisite torture. 

" By the instigation and encouragement of mjr 
friends, 1 became at length ambitious of a seat '~ 
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id accoriliugly set out for tlic town of 



parliament 

Wallop in the west, where my arrival 



i wel- 



comed by a tliousand throata, and 1 was in three 
days sure of a majority : but after driukiug out o 
hundred and lifty hogsheads of wine, and bribing 
two-thirda of the corporation twice over, 1 had thCiiJ 
mortificatiun to fiud taat the borough had been be- ] 
fore sold to Mr, Courtly. 

" In a life of this kind, my fortune, though con- 
siderable, was presently dissipated ; and as the at- I 
traction grows more strong the nearer any body ap- I 
proaohes the earth, when ouce a man begins to sink'l 
into poverty, he falls with velocity always increas- J 
ing; every supply is purchased at a higher and I 
higher price, and every office of kindness obtained J 
wilh greater and greater difficulty, 
acquainted you with my state of elevation, I shall, 
if you encourage the continuauce of my correspoqf J 
dence, show^ ' > - - ■■ , i , ,■ 

tirst flout ii 



w you by what steps I descended fi 
n Fall Mall to my present habilatiot 



I 
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CtUbrare d, 

We find Bt ^nbjrcli for ai 



" TO THE ADVENTURER, 
" SIR, 

'ONEof the improvements of life, in which the pre- 
sent age has excelled all that have gone before, is 
the qatck circulation of iutelligence, the faithful and 



the qatcH c ircula 



5te 
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easy coTiimuiiication of events, past and future, by 
the multitude of newspapers which have been con- 
trived to amuse or inform us. But as these perlisr- 
mances, whether daily or weekly, are commoDly tUe 
productions of industrious indigence, tinacquuintect 
-with the higher classes of mankind, my cooteiopo- 
raries have left to me the province of relating wnat 
immediately passes in the fashionable world. I 
shall, therefore, give up to my brother journalists 
the dreams of politicians, the disputes of empires, 
and the fluctuHtjona of commerce, and apply myself 
entirely to that more important business which 
claims every one's attention that has the bappineu 
of livint; within the circle of politeness. I have ac- 
cordingly formed the plan of a new paper calculated 
<olely for high life, in which will be contained a pe- 
riodical account of the rise, progress, and dedea- 
■ion of fashions; and a faithful recital of every i^ 
markable occurrence among persons of figure and. 
distinction. The uscfulripss and entertainment of. 
such a paper are too evident to need any observa- 
tion ; and, to give a comprehensive view of my de- 
sign, and make it universally knoHii, 1 have sent 
you the following specimen. 

"THE BEAU-MONDE; 



Yesterday arrived a mall from Batli. 

" We hear that a certain great lady, having com- 
plained to e certain great lord, that the world was 
so ill natured as to say her retreat inLo the country 
was in order to lie-in, and that sho had even beei^, 
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delivered of twins: ■ Madam,' said 
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ly lord, ' I 

make it a rule iiever to believe above half of what 
the world says,' 

" Advices from Hyde Park bring accounts of a 
bloody battle fought the 3d instant, N. S. between 
Captain Dreadnought and Lieutenant Fury, in 
which both" were honourably run through the body. 

" Letters from Newmarket assure us, that the 
horses are actually in motion, and exercise every , 
day ; whence it is conjectured, that they will lake 
the lield, and enter upon action some time in April. 
A list of the forces is already drawn up by the 
tirst aid-de-camp, the Honourable Reginald Heber, 
Esq. 

" An express arrived yesterday from France, 
when the privy council met in Tavistock-street for ' 
the dispatch of fashions. The British manufac* 
turera had leave to withdraw their petitions, and 
the fanmakers' address was ordered to lie upon the ' 
table. 

" Orders were issued from Lady Chamberlain's I 
office, for all peeresses, &c. not to wear any caps 
in full dress, and to make use of gray powder. The 
men to wear wire wigs, or their own hair frizzled ' 
up to the top, without hats. The mufts to expire 
the first of May nest. 

" On Tuesday last a pair of white heeled shoes 
made its appearance in the park, and the nest day 
was accompanied by a pair of silver-clocked stock- 
ings. 

" According to the latest observations the hoops 
are found to have increased two-tenths of an inch in 
diameter, and tlie hats to have decreased two-fifths 
in the brim. 

" At the last masquerade it was computed that 
there were near eighteen hundred people, men, 
women, and children. The most remarkable were 
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three naked ladies representiug the Graces, two 
dancing beurs, and a bumbazeen devil. L<ady 
Bubble-Bet lust seven hundred guineas, and my 
Ijord Stake is said to have won lit'teen hundred. 
The company departed lo good order at break of 

" Both playhouses perform, as usual, every night 
to crowded audiences. Lady Frolick, chousinfi; to 
mob it in the gallery tlie first night of the new play, 
lost her pink shade, half her petenlair, and one ahos 
in getting in. Mrs. Vale and Lady Stiekford may 
be heard and seen every night at one or the other 
house. 
•" Apctition, signed byseventy-two routes, thirty- * 
five drums, fifteen drum-m^ors, and eleven hurri- 
canes, is prepared against the bill for laying an ad- 
ditional duty on the ace of spades. And we hear 
that, in consequence of the new style, a bill is to 
be brought in for altering the diurnal calculation of 
time. It is proposed, that the rooming be put back 
twelve hours, and is not to commence till twelve at 
noon ; noon and night to be annihilated, and the 
evening not to end till daybreak. This is agreeabla 
to the practice of all the fashionable world; and the 
Company of Stationers will have orders to preparo 
a new almanack, upon the occasion, in order to oind 
up with future coui't calendars. 

" By private letters from Bath we are informed, 
that avast concourse of people are coming in daily, 
but they have little or no company. Miss Susan 
Sly, who lately went thither for the recovery of her' 
health, is safely brought to bed of a son and ni ' 
to the great grief of that noble family. 

" We hear that a treaty of marriage is on foot,r 
and will speedily be consummated between Patrick', 
Mac Lackland, Esq. and Miss Polly Pert, a lady 
of great merit and b«auty in her pocket. 
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" Last Alouday, died, at her ladyship's house in 
Giosveoor-aquare, Miss Cloe, only lapdog of the 
Countess of Fiddle Paddle. 

" On Sunday last a, terrible fire broke out at 
Lady Drag's, occasioned by die following accident: 
Mrs. Overall the housekeeper, having lost three 
rubbers at whist running, without holding a swab- 
ber (notwithstanding she had changed chairs, furzed 
the carda, and ordered Jemmy the footboy to sit 
croBslegged for good lack), grew out of all patience ; 
and taking up the devil's books, as she called thent, . 
flung them into the fire, and the flames spread to HM' 1 
steward's room ; but by the timely assistance oi 1 
IMrs. Cook, Mrs. Chambermaid, and Mrs. Lady'# I 
own ^^'oman, they were prevented from doing anjri'l 
considerable damage. 



A i:iLL OP MARRIAGES, BURIALS, DISEASES, AND 
CASUALTIES FOR THE LAST WEEK. 

Married, in church 3 

, at May Fair 11 

— ■ — — , at the Fleet 27 

Dnried, in the country 142 

DISSASBS. 

Abortion 2 

Aged 

Broken heart, by husbands 34 

Childbed, in private & 

Consumption, of the pocket 73 

Colds, caught at places of diversion 500 

Excessive gaming 92 

Bad livers 1000 

Mortification 3 

Overtlowing of the gall ..^ 52 
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Raih 7 

Small Pox, loss of beauty by it 23 

Silken 13 

Surfeit IB 

Sailborn 3 

Stifled, after birth 1& 

TytnpaDieB, alias drums 7 

Vapours •. 18 

CASUALTIKS. 

Teeth, loss of 34 

Stabbed, in the reputation 13 

Horn mad..... 9S 

Bit by a mod lapdog 1 

Turned off a ladder 3 

Killed, in duels 7 

Found dead, drunk 31 

Kicked and pulled by the ears 1 I 

High Mall at St. James's Park, twenty-live minutes 
after two. 

'■ Faro-bank Stock, 3601. l-half. Hazard diUo, 
2701. ;}<8thB. Ditto Tallies, 61)1. to 4001. l-4th. 
Sinking Fund, no price. Brag Circulation, uncer- 
tain. Opera Subscription, no price. Assembly 
ditto, 521. 10s. Concert ditto, Ist Subscription, no 
price. Ditto, 2d Subscription, ditto. Ditto New, 
1st Subscription, 2l. 123. Sd. to iH. Ss. Ditto, Sd 
Subscription, 10s. Od. to 41, 4a. Irish Lottery, books 

shut. Benelit Tickets 2s. to 3a. to &a. to 501 

Debts of honour tranaferable at White's, no price. 

"Thus, sir, I have explained the method that I 
intend to follow, and imparted some of the materials 
uf which my paper will conaist : and as 1 doubt not 
of its universid circulation among persons of qualityi 
I shall, in imitation of other papers, give admittanca 
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to all those advertise meats which are more immedi' 
alely connected with my scheme; such as of plays 
and pantomimes, masquerades, rid ottos, assemblies, 
oratorios, concerts, the animal comedians, Vaux- 
hall, Kanelagh, Ruckholt-house, Kendal -house, 
Ac. &c. &c. Auctions of china, nickoacks and 
cockleshells; Pinchbeck's repository; parrots, pup- 
pies, and monkeys, lost stolen, or strayed. — Also 
for wives, husbands, and mistresses ; masquerade 
habits, and masks — tooth-powders, lip-salves, and 
beautifying lotions — Mrs, Giles's fine compound at 
a guinea an ounce — the ladies' court sticking plaster 
— and the new invented powder for shaving. — 
Then among the articles of books, Duke's Art of 
Dancing, for the Instruction of grown Gentlemen — 
The Ladies' Memorandum Book — Historical List 
of Horse Eaces— Calculation for laying the Odds at 
any Game — Hoyle on the Sciences — New Novels, 
and other fashionable books of entertainment. 
" I am, sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

A. " J.TATTLli." 
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Nigri, «ju.™ «f n(i. 
Emirabilur iNJOiniu, 

Qui nunc Ufrvitar rndatut aimi, 
Qvi umptr onoiuin, umper amabilm 
Spersi, ncicivt aur« 
FalUdi • Hob. 

Itow oricn ahall the unpractiird joulh. 
Of ollar'd f;n<>i Riid liijufrd Irull). 

Wilh icnn, alas I coiaplBin t 
Hnw eonii bebolil, wilb wondering eya. 
The blackrninj^ wind a (empeiiluous rhe, 

And icowl along (hr main I 
While, by his easy faith brlray'd. 
He now ei|ioyB Ihee, golden maid. 

Thus amiable and kindi 
He randlj hnpes Ihal jaa itinU (iroTC 

Nnr heeds Ihe faithleii nind. Frahcii 



The ladies, to whom I lately addreseed Boma 
thoughts upon the choice of a husband, I shall to- 
day consider as married ; and as I am very far from 
thinking tliat they may now sit down in neg^ligent 
security, and remit at once their assiduity and cir- 
cumspection, I shall warn them of some opinions -of 
whicli this conduct is the consequence, detect soms 
errors by which tile general intention of good na- 
ture may be disappointed, and endeavour to put 
them ujion their guard against some propensities by 
which It may be overborne. 

It is now necessary to remind them that the pas- 
sion which is supposed to animate the lorer, the 
paNsion which is represented by flames and darts, 
wbich swells the bosom with perpetual raptuie, and 
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neither changes its object nor loses ita ardour, 
only in poetry and romance. The real passion, 
wit and folly have thus concurred to disguise, i 
ject to disgust and satiety, is excited by novelty, and 
frequently extinguished by possession. 

It is also equally true, that a refined and ab- 
stracted friendship between persons of different 
sexes, a union of souls to which the corporal pas- 
sion is merely accidental, is only to be found in the 
writings of those enthusiasts who have addressed 
the world from a cave or a college, and perhaps 
denied the force of desires wliich they could not 
subdue ; or in the professions of insidious hypo- 
crites, who have endeavoured thus to gain a confi- 
dence, which they intended only to abuse. But 
there is an esteem wbicb is meliorated by love, and 
a love that is elevated by esteem ; a kind of mixed 
affection, peculiar to mankind as beings compound- 
ed of instinct and reason, or, in other words, of body 
and mind. This is that species of affection, upon 
which the supreme or peculiar happiness of marriage 
depends, and which can scarce be preserved wili- 
out a constant attention and perpetual efforts. 

As love without esteem is volatile aud caprici- 
ous ; esteem without love is languid aud cold. I 
am afraid that many men, whose wives have pos- 
sessed their esteem, have yet lavished their fortune 
and their fondness upon a mistress; and that the 
love of others, however ardent, has been quickly 
alienated, because it was not dignified and sup- 
ported by esteem. 

Though good nature does iudeed participate the 
pains and the pleasures of others, and may. there- 
fore, be considered as a constant and forcible mo- 
tive to communicate happiness and alleviate misery ; 
yet it is at best but the uaperfect excellence of ira- 
t beiugs, whose immediate giatitii 
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often selfish, and such as folly or vice render in- 
compatible wilh tbe true happiness of the indivi- 
dual, and of each other. 

As there is not, perhaps, upon earth any couple, 
whose natural dispositions and relish of lite are so 
jierfectly similar as that their wills constantly coin- 
cide ; so it must sometimes happen that the imme- 
diate pleasure of indulging opposite inclinations 
will be greater than a participation of that pleaaure 
which would arise to the other if this indulgence 
should be forborne : but, as to forbear this in ' 
^ence can never fail to conciliate esteem, it should 
always be considered as a means of happiness, and 
ratiier as an advantage than a loss; especially if it 
be true, that the indulgence itself, in these circum- 
stances, never give? the nleasure that it promises. 

Lady Charlotte Sprightly, the wife of a young 
baronet, was dressing for an assembly a few nights 
ago, when Sir Harry came in. " My dear Char- 
lotte," Bays he, " 1 am sorry that you are going out 
l«-night : for my cousin George is just arrived from 
the East Indies : I have invited him to sup ; and as 
lie has never seen you, I promised him your com- 
pany." " Nay, dear Sir Hariy," replied the lady, 
"do not ask me to stay at home to-night; you 
know I am fond of dancing, and now my fancy is 
set upon going, I am sure you will not disappoint 
me." Sir Harry, who was truly good naturcd, would 
not urge her to stay : for to stay with apparent re- 
luctance would not have gratified bis wish. She 
perceived that he was secretly displeased; how- 
ever, away she went. But as she had not less 
good nature than Sir Marry, she suffered bo much 
pain by reflecting on the pain she had given him, 
that she often wished herself at home. Thus she 
tiffended the delicacy of his affection by preferring 
i forfeited part 



a dance to the quiet of his miud ; 
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of the EBteem which was due to that very good 
ture by which she lost the enjoyment of the night. 

In this instance the pain innicted upon the hu 
baod was accidental to the private gratification 
proposed by the wife. But there is a passion very 
diilereut both from malice and rage, to the gratib- 
cation of which, the pain of another is sometimeB 
essenlialiy necessary. This passion which, though 
its effects are often directly opposite to good nature, 
is yet perhaps predominant in every breast, and in- 
dulged at whatever risk, is vanity. 

To a g;rati6cation of vanity, at the expense of 
reciprocal esteem, the wife is certainly under much 
stronger temptation than the husband: and I warn 
the ladies against it, not only with more zeal, but 
with greater hope of success ; because those only 
who have superior natural abilities, or have received 
uncommon advantages from education, have it in 
their power. 

Successfully to rally a wife confers no honour 
upon a husband ; the attempt is regarded rather as 
an insult than a contest; it is exulting in a mascu- 
liue strength, to which she makes no pretensions, 
and brandishing weapons she is not supposed to 
have skill to wield. 

For the same reasons, to confute or to ridicule a 
husband with an apparent superiority of knowledge ^ 
orof wit, aftbrdsall the parade of triumph to awife^l 
it is to be strong where weakness is no reproach, ' 
and to conquer when it would not have been dis- 
honourable to Qy. But these circumstances, which 
increase the force of the temptation, will be found 
to afford proportionate motives to resist it: what- 
ever adds to the glory of the victor adds equally to 
the dishonour of the vanquished: and that which 
can exalt a wife only by degradiug a husband will 
ofipear upon the whole not to he worth the acquisi- 
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tion, even though it could be made without chang- 
ing fotiilness or reaeiitmeut, or provoking jealousy 
by an implication of uontcmpt. if the ladies do not 
perceive the force of this argument, I earncBtly re- 
quest tha^t they would, for once, trust implicitly to 
my judgment : a request which, however extraordi- 
nary, is not unreasonable; because, in this instance, 
the very vanity which hides truth from them must 
necessarily discover it to me. 

Hut, if good nature is sufliciently vigorous to se- 
cure the esteem of reason, it may yet be too negli- 
gent to gratify the delicacy of love : it must, there- 
fore, not only be steady, but watchful and assidu- 
ous ; beauty must suffer no diminution by inelegance, 
but every charm must contribute to keep the heart 
which it contributed to win ; whatever would have 
been concealed as a defect from the lover must 
with yet greater diligence be concealed from the 
husband. The most intimate and tender familiarity 
cannot surely be supposed to exclude decorum ; ana 
there is a delicacy in every mind which is disgusted 
at the breach of it, though every mind is not suffici' 
ently attentive to avoid giving an offence which it 
has often received. 

I shall conclude this paper, as I did my last, on 
the same subject, with a general remark. As they 
who possess less than they expected cannot b« 
happy, to expatiate in chimerical prospects of feli- 
city is to insure the anguish of disappointment, and 
to lose the power of enjoying whatever may be po»- 
sessed. Let not youth, therefore, imagine, that 
with all the advantages of nature and education, 
marriage will be a constant reciprocation of delight, 
over which externals will have little influence, and 
which time will rather change than destroy. There 
is no perpetual source of delight but Hope ! so im- 
perfet^ is the utmost temporal happiness 
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possess it all is to lose it. We eujoy that which 
is before us ; but wheu iiothiug more is possible, all 
that is attained is insipid. Such is the condition of 
j life: but let us not, therefore, think it of no 



value; for, to beplac 
date for a better. 



n this life it 
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Let those whdm foil; prompb (o i 
Be Idld we sporl with fable here 
Be (Old Ibnt brutes uin morals Ice 
And IrefB like souodest casuists pi 



Though it be generatly allowed, that ti 
cale happiness is the characteristic of virtue, yet 
this happiness is seldom considered as extending 
beyond our own species; and no inan is tbnugfat to 
become vicious, by sacrilicing the life of an animal 
to the pleasure of hitting a mark. It is, however, 
certain, that by this act more happiness is destroyed 
than produced ; except it be supposed that happiness 
should be estimated, not in proportion to its degree 
only, but to the rank of the being by whom it is en- 
joyed : but this is a supposition which, perhaps, 
cannot easily be supported. Keason, from which 
alone man derives his superiority, should, in the pre- 
sc^nt question, be considered only as sensibility: a 
blow produces more pain to a man than to a brute : 
becaus^ to a man it is aggravated by a sense of in- 
dignity, and is felt as often as it is remembered ; in 
the brut« it produces only corporal pain, which in a 
short time ceases for ever. But it mny be justly 
asserted that the same degree of pain in both sub- 
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jects is in the bbiuc dt^^^rce an evil ; and that it cai^ 
Dot he wantonly ttiHicted, without equal violation 
of right. Neither does it follow from the contrary 

SiDsitions, that man should abstain from animu 
nod; for, by him that kills merely to eat, life a 
sacrificed only to life ; and if man had lived upoa 
fruits and herbs, the greater part of those animals 
which die to furnish his table would never have 
lived ; instead of increasing; the breed as a pi 
of plenty, he would have been compelled to destr^ 
them to prevent a famine. 

There is great difference between killing for food 
and for sport. To take pleasure in Uiat by which ' 
pain is inflicted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; 
and every practice which, if not criminal in itself, 
yet wears out the sympathizing sensibihty of a ten* 
der mind, must render human nature proportionably 
less fit for society. In my pursuit of this train of 
thought, I cunsidered the mequality with whick 
happiness appears to be distributed amongthe brute < 
creation, as diflercnt animals are in a different de- 
gree exposed to the capricious cruelty of mankind;.' 
and in the fervour of my imaginatiou I began toi 
think it possible that they might participate in a fu- 
ture retribution ; especially as mere matter and mo- 
tion approach no nearer to sensibility than t9' 
thought: and he, who will not venture to deny that 
brutes have sensibility should not hastily pronounce, 
that they have only a material existence. Wbilr 
my mind was thus busied, the evening stole imper- 
ceptibly away; and at length morning succeeded to 
midnight: my attention was remitted by degrees, 
and 1 fell asleep in my chair. 

Though the labours of memory and judgment 
were now at an end, yet fancy was still busy: b] 
this roving wanton I was conducted through a darl 
avenue which, after many windings, termijiated in i 
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place which she told rae was the elysium of birds 
and beasts. Here 1 behdd a great variety of ani- 
luais, whom I perceived to be endowed with Teason 
and speech ; this prodigy, howeyer, did not raise 
astonisfameut, but curiosity. I was impatient to 
learn what were the topics of discourse in such an 
assembly ; and hoped to gain a valuable addition to 
my remarks upon human life. For this purpose I 
approached a horse and an ass, who seemed to 
be engaged in serious conversation ; but I approach- 
ed with great caution and humility ; for I now con- 
sidered them as in a state superior to mortality; 
and I feared to incur the contempt and indignation, 
which naturally rise at the sight of a tyrant who is 
divested of his power. My caution was, howerer, 
unnecessary, for they seemed wholly to disregard 
me, and by degrees I came near enough to overhear 

" If I had perished," said the ass, " when I was . 

dismissed from the earth, 1 think I should have 1< 

been a loser by my existence : for during my whole 
life there was scarce an interval of an hour in which 
I did not sulTer the accumulated misery of blows, 
hunger, and fatigue. When I was a colt I was 
stolen by a gipsy, who placed two children upon 
my back in a pair of panniers, before 1 had perfectly 
acquired the habit ol carrying niy own weight with 
steadiness and dexterity. By hard fare and ill 
treatment I quickly became blind ; and when the 
family to which I belonged went into their winter 
quarters at Norwood, I vias staked as a bet against 
a couple of geese, which had been found by a fellow 
who came Gy, driving before him two of my br&-. I 
thren, whom he had overloaded with bags of f 
a halfpenny was thrown up; and, to the inexp 
if my calamity, the dealer in sant 
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" When T c 



) town I was harnessed wi^J 



my 



wretched associates to a cftrt, i 






iiuoiodity 

hold no more. The load was so disproportionate to 
our strength that it was with the utmost difficult 
and labour dragged very slowly over the niggea 
pavement of the streets, in which every stone was u 
almost insuperable obstacle to our process. Oofl 
morning very early, as we were toiling up Snow- 
hill with repeated etlorts of strength, that was stimu- 
lated even to agony by the incessant strokes of a 
whip, which had already laid onr loins bu'e even 
to the bone, it happened, that being placed b the 
shafts, and the weight pressing hard upon me, I feH 
down. Our driver regarded my misfortune, not 
with pity but rage : and the moment he turned 
about, he threw a stick with such violence at nv 
head that it forced out my eye, and passing througo- 
the socket into the brain, I was instantly dismissed 
from that misery, the comparison of which with mj 
present state constitutes great part of its felicity. 
But you, surely, if 1 may judge by your stature, and 
the elegance of your make, were among the favour- 
ites of mankind ; you were placed in a higher and 
happier station : you were not the slave of indigence, 
but the pride of greatness: your labour was Bpoi% 
and your reward was triumph, ease, plenty, and, 
attendance." 

*' It is true," replied the steed, " I was a favour- 
ite : but what avails it to be the favourite of caprice^, 
avarice, and barbarity? My tyrant was a wretck 
who had gained a considerable fortune by play, par- 
ticularly by racing. I had won him many larg;e 
sums: but being at length excepted out of every 
match, as having no equal, he regarded even my 
excellence with malignity, when it was no longer 
subservient to his interest. Yet I Etill lived in enaic 
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atid pleDtyi aad as he was able to Bell even 

[ilciisures, though my labour was become useless 
lad a seraglio in which there was a perpetual suc- 
cession of new beauties. Atlast, however, another 
competitor appeared: 1 enjoyed a new triuinph by 
anticipation ; I rushed into the field, panting tor the 
conquest; and the firat beat I put my master in 
possession of the stakes, which amounted to one 
thousand pounds. The proprietor of the mare that 
I had distanced, notwithstanding this disgrace, de- 
clared with great zeal, th[it she should run the nest 
day against any gelding in the world, for double the 
sum : my master immediately accepted the chal- 
lenge, and told him that he would the next day pro- 
dnce a gelding that should beat her: but what was 
my astonishment and indignation when I discovered 
that he most cruelly and fraudulently intended to 
()uniify me for this match upon the spot; and to s. 






life at the very moment in which 






nerve should be strained ii 

" As I knew it would be in vain to resist, I suf- 
fered myself to be bound; the operation was per- 
formed, and I was instantly mounted and spurred on 
to the goal. Injured as I was, the love of glory 
was still superior to the desire of revenge : I deter- 
mined to die as I Lad lived, without an equal ; and 
having' again won the race, I sunk down at the post 
in an agony which soon after put an end to my 
life," 

" When I had heard this horrid narrative, which 
indeed 1 remembered to be true, I turned about in 
honest confusion, and blushed that I was a man. 
13ut my reflections were interrupted by the notes of 
a blackbird, who was singmg the story of his own 
fate with a melody that irresistibly compelled my 
attention. By this gentle and harmonious being I 
was not treated with equal contempt; he perceived 
that I listened wiUi curiosity, and, interrupting his 
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Bong, " Stran^r," says he, " though I am, as ihou 
seest, in the held» nl elysiura, yet my happiness is. 
nut complete ; my mate is still exjioaml to tliti miae-s 
riea of mortality, and I am still vulnerable in ber^ 
1 stranger, tu bribe thy friendship, if peradventure 
it may reach my love, I will gratify the curiosity^ 
with which thy looks inquire after rac. 1 fell by the 
unprovoked enmity of man, in that season when the 
dictates of nature are love. But let not my censure 
be universal ; for as the elegy which 1 sing was 
written by a human being, every human being is not 
destitute of compassion, nor ileaf to the language la 
which our joys and fears are expressed." He then, 
after a sweet though short prelude, made the grove 
agtun echo with his song. 

The sun had chased the winter's anow, 

And kindly loosed the frost-bound soil ; 
The melting streams becan to flow, 

And ploughmen urged their annual toil. 
'Twas then, amid the vernal throng 

Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A blackbird raised liis amorous song. 

And thus it echo'd through the grove. 
" I fairest of the feather'd train, ' 

For whom I sing, for whom I burn : 
Attend with pity to my strain. 

And grant my love a kind return. 
" See, see, the winter's storms are flown. 

And zephyrs gently fan the air I 
Let us the geniar influence own. 

Let us the vernal pastime share, 
"The raven plumes his jetty wing, 

To please his croaking paramour : 
The larks responsive love tales sing, 

And tell their passions as they soar. 
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" But trust me, love, the raven's wing 

Is not to be compared with mine ; 
Nor can the lark so sweetly sing 

As I, who strength with sweetness join. 
" With thee I'll prove the sweets of love. 

With thee divide the cares of life; 
"No fonder husband in the grove, 

Nor none than thee a happier wife. 
"I'll lead thee to the clearest rill. 

Whose streams among the pebbles stray; 
There will we sit and sip our till. 

Or OH the flowery border play. 
" I'll guide thee to the thickest brake, 

Impervious to the schoolboy's eye : 
Tor thee the plaster'd nest I'll make. 

And on thy downy piuiona lie. 
" To get thee food I'll range the fields. 

And cull the best of every kind; 
Whatever nature's bounty yields. 

Or love's assiduous care can find. 
"And when my lovely mate would stray, 

To taste the summer's sweets at large. 
At home I'll wait the livelong day, 

And tend at home our infant charge. 
" When prompted by a mother's care. 

Thy warmth shall form the' imprison'd young, 
With thee the task I'll fondly share, 

Oi- cheer thy labours with ray song." 
He ceased his song. The melting dame 



pity he 



She felt, she own'J a, mutual flat 
And hasten'd to relieve his pain. 

He led her tO the niintial bower. 
And nestled closely to her side. 

The happiest bridegroom in that hour 
And she the most enamour'd bride. 
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vnkeil her with u song — 
" Ariae! behold the new-born day! 
The lark his matin peal has rung; 

Arise, my love, and come anay I" 
Together through the fields they stray'd, 

And to the verdant rivulet's side, 
Henew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd. 

With honest joy and decent pride. 
But O ! uiy muse with pain relates 
The mournful sequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order ot the Fates, 

A gunner met them in the vale. 
Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, " My dear, 

Uaste, haste away ; from danger dy t .-, 
Mere, gunner, turn thy vengeance, hereij'l 

I spare my love, and let me die." 
At him the gunner took hia aim ; 

The aim he took was much too true; 
! had he chose some other same. 

Or shot as he had used to do * I 
Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 

While I with tears your fate rehearse: f 
I'll Join the widow's plaintive song, 
Atid save the lover in my verse. 
The emotions which this song produced in my bo- 1 
ium awaked me ; and I immediately recollected 
that, white I slept, my imagination Had repeated 
" an elegy occasioned by shooting a Blackbird on ' 
Valentine's day," which had a few days before been I 
communicated to me by a gentleman who is not ] 
only eminent for taste, literature, and virtue, but for ] 
his zeal in defence of that religion which most 
strongly inculcates compassion to inferior naturea, 
hy the example of its Divine Author, who gave th6 j 
most stupendous proof of his compassion fur ours. 

* Netcr having killed any Ihing before or lince. 
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In [he Persian chronicle of the five hundred at 
J ear of Ihe Hegira, it is ihus writlen. 
Of the letter of Cusrnu the Iman. 
It pleased our mighty sovereign. Abbas Car 
from whom the kings of the earth derive honour 
and dominion, to set Mirza his servant over the 
province of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
lance of distribution was suspended with Jmpar- 
tiaUty; and under his adminiatralion the weak were 
protected, the learned received honour, and the 
diligent became rich : Mirza, therefore, was beheld 
by every eye with eomplaceney, and every tongue 
pronouuceil blessings upon his head. But it was 
ob.served, that he derived no joy from the benefits 
which he diAtised : he became pensive and melan- 
choly; he spent his leisure in solitude; in his palace 
he Rat motionless upon a sofa; and when he went 
out liis walk was slow, and his eyes nere flxed upon 
the ground : he applied to the business of state with 
reluctance; and resolved to relinquish the toil of 
government, of which he could no longer enjoy the 

He, therefore, obtained permission to approach the 
throne of our sovereign ; and being asked what was 
his request, he made this reply : '* May the lord of 
the world forgive the slave whom he has honoured, 
'f Mirza presume again 1u lay the bounty of Abbas 
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at his feet. Thou hast given me the dnmiiiioD of 
country, IruiLful as the gardens of Damascus ; and a 
city, glovioiis above all otliers, except that only 
which reflects the splendour of thy presence. But 
the longest life is a period scarce sufficient to pre- 
pare for death : all other business is vain and trivial, 
as the loll of emmets in the path of the traveller, 
under whose foot they perish for ever ; and all ea~ 
joyment is unsubstantial and evanescent as the 
colours of the bow that appears in the interval of a 
storm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for the ap- 
proach of eternity : let rae give up my soul to mear- 
tatlon : let solitude and silence acquaint me witb 
the mysteries of devotion; let me forget the world, 
and by the world be forgotten, till the moment ar- 
rives m which the veil of eternity shall fall, and I 
shall be found at the bar of the Almighty.'' Mirza 
then bowed himself to the earth, and stood silent. 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
these words he trembled upon that throne, at the 
footstool of which the world pays homage: hA 
looked round upon his nobles ; but every counte- 
nance was pole, and every eye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth ; and the kmg first broke 
silence, after it had continued near an hour. 

" Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I 
am alarmed, as a man who suddenly perceives that 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
ward by an irresistible force ; but yet I know not^ 
whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am 
as thou art, a reptile of the earth ; my life is a mo- 
ment, and eternity, in which days and years and 
ages are nothing, eternity is before me, for which I 
also should prepare : but by whom then must the 
faithful be governed ? by those only who have no 
fear of judgment? by those only, whose life is bru- 
tal, because like brutes they do not consider that 
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tliey Bhail die? or, who, indeed, are tbe faithful? 
Are the busy roullitudits that crowd the city in a 
state of perdition 7 and is the cell of the dervise 
alone the gate of Paradise? To all. the lift; of a 
dervise is not possible: to all, therefore, it cannot 
he a duty. Depart to the house which has in this 
city been prepared for thy residence ; I will medi- 
tate the reason of Ihy request; and may he who 
illuminates the mind of the humble enable me to 
determine with wisdom." 

Mirza departed: and on the third day, having 
received no command, he again requested an audK I 
enee, and it was grunted. When he entered thg I 
royal presence, his countenance appeared moift f 
cheerful ; he drew a letter from his bosom, and h 
ing kissed it, he presented it with his light ha 
" My lord," said ne, "I have learned by this 
ter, which 1 received from Cosrou the Inian, v 
now stands before thee, in what manner life may be I 
beat improved. I am enabled to look backn''' 
pleasure, and forward with hope: 6nd I shall nowrl 
rejoice still to be the shadow Df thy power at TaiM I 
ris, and to keep those honours which I' so lateljc I 
wished to resign." The king, who had liBteoed to \ 
Mirza with a mixture of surprise and curiosity, im- 
mediately gave the letter to Cosrou, and commanded 
that it should be read. The eyes of the court were 
at once turned upon the hoary sage, whose counte- 



words :— 

" To Mirza, whom the wisdom of Abbas our 
mighty lord has honoured with dominion, be ever- 
lasting health ! W hen I heard thy purpose to with- 
draw the blessings of thy government from the thou- 
sands of Tauris, my heart was wounded with the 
of afSiction, and my eyes became di 
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aorroff. But who shall speak before the king wbeil 
ho U troubled; and who shall boast of kiiovvledge, 
when he is distressed by douhtf To thee I wiU 
relate the events of my youth, which thou faast 
renewed before me; and those truths whkh they 
taught me, may the prophet multiply to thee. 

" Under the iustruction of the physician AluzaT^ 
I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoM 
who were smitten with disease I could administer 
plants which the sun has impregnated with the spirit' 
of health. But the scenes of pain, languor, and 
mortality, which were perpetually rising before met, 
made me often tremble for myself. I saw the grartf 
open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to contem- 
jiiate only the regions beyond it, and to desptsd 
every acquisition which [ could not keep. I con- 
ceived an opinion that, as there was no merit but ia 
voluntary poverty and silent meditation, those wb» 
desired money were not proper objects of bounty^ 
and that by all who were proper objects of hountyi 
money was despised. I therefore buried mine it' 
the earth; and renouncing society, I wandered into' 
a wild and sequestered part of the country : my' 
dwelling was a cave by the side of a hill, I drank 
the running water from the spring, and ate euoh 
fruits and herbs as I could find. To increase titt 
austerity of my life, 1 frequently watched all nigbt,' 
sitting at the entrance of the cave with my face ba>' 
the east, resigning myself to the secret influence 0^^ 
the prophet, and expecting illuminations from above.. 
One morning after niy nocturnal vigil, Juat as I per- 
ceived the horizon glow at the approach of the sua, 
the power of sleep became irresistible, and I suult' 
under it. 1 imagined myself still sitting at the en-' 
trance of my cell; that the dawn increased; and 
that as I looked earnestly for the lirst beam of day, 
a dark spot appeared to intercept it, I perceived 




V descried 
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that it was in inoEion ; it increased in size 
near, and at leDg;lb 1 discovered it to be ai 
still kept my eye fixed steadfastly ui 
it alight at a small distance, where . 
a fox, whose two fore-legs appeared to be broken. 
Before this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which 
she had brought in her talons, and then disappeared. 
When I awaked, I laid my forehead upon the 
ground, and blessed the prophet for the instruction 
of the morning. I reviewed my dream, and said 
thus to myself: Cosrou, thou hast done well to re- 
uounce the tuuiiilt, the business, and the vanities of 
life; but thou bast as yet done it only in part: thou 
art still every day buried in the search of food : thy 
mind is not wholly at rest, neither is thy trust in 
Providence complete. What art ihou taught by 
this vision ? If thou hast seen an eagle commis- 
sioned by Heaven to feed a fox that is lame, shall 
nut the hand of Heaven also supply thee with food, 
when that which prevents ihee from procuring it for 
thyself is not neceHsity, but devotion? I was now 
so conhdent of a miraculous supply, that I neg- 
lected to walk out for my repast, which, after the 
tirst day, I expected with an impatience that left 
me Utile power of attending to any other object : 
this impatience, however, 1 laboured to suppress, 
and persisted In my resolution ; but my eyes at 
length began to fail me, and my knees smote each 
other; I threw myself backward, and hoped my 
weakness would soon increase to insensibility. But 
I was suddenly roused by the voice of an invisible 
being, who pronounced these words: 'Cosrou, I 
am the angel who, by the command of the Almighty, 
hare registered the thoughts of thy heart, which I 
am now commissioned to reprove. While thou wast 
attempting to become wise above that which is re- 
Jed, thy folly has perverted the instruction which 
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was Tonchsafed thee. Art thou disabled i 
fox ? Hast thou not ratlier the powers of the eagle t 
Arise, let the eagle lie the object of thy eniulationi 
To pain and sickness be thou again the messeagrif 
of ease and health. Virtue is not rest, but action; 
If thou dost good to man, aa an evidence of th£ 
love to God, thy virtue will bo exalted from mord 
to divine ; and that happiness which is the pledgt 
of paradise will be thy reward upon earth.' • 

" At these words 1 was not less astonished that 
if a mountain had been overturned at tny feet; t 
humbled myself in the dust ; 1 returned to tiie oit;^|^ 
I dug up my trensure; I was liberal, yet I becamtfi 
rich. My skill in restoring health to the body gavtf 
me freauent opportunities of curing the diaeases o( 
the soul. I put on the sacred vestments ; I grew 
eminent beyond my merit; and it wos the pleasiini 
of the king that I should stand before him. Now, 
therefore, be not offended; 1 boast of no know- 
ledge that 1 have not received ; as the sands of tbs 
desert drink up the drops of rain, or the dew of tbff 
■morning ; so do I also, who am but dust, imbibe tb^ 
instructions of the prophet. Believe then that it ilt 
be who tells thee all knowledge is piofane wfaidf 
terminates in thyself; and by a life wasted in specu- 
lation, little even of this can be gained. Wlt^n the^ 
gates of Paradise are thrown open before thee, thy 
mind shall be irradiated in a moment: here thofl 
canst little more than pile error upon error; then 
tbou shalt build truth upon truth. Wait, therefore; 
for the glorious vision ; and in the meantime emu> 
late the eagle. Much is in thy power; and, thor»^ 
fore, much is expected of thee. Though the Al- 
mighty only can give virtue, yet, as a prince, tboo ( 
mayst stimulate those to beneficence who act from 
no higher motive than immediate interest: tbou 
canst not produce the principle, but mayst enforce J 
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the practice. The relief of the poor is equal, whe- 
ther they receive it from ostentation or charily ; and 
the effect of example is the same, whether it be in- 
teaded to obtain the favour of God or man. Let 
thy virtue be thus diffused; and if thou believest 
with reverence, thou sbalt be accepted above. 
Farewell, May the smile of Him who reside; 
the heaven of heavens be upon thee! andi' 



>e upon thee! anil,'AeainE 
ofHiswill, mayha^es 



thy n 
be wi 

The king, whose doubts, like those of Mirza, were 
now removed, looked up with a smile that commu- 
nicated the joy of his mind. He dismissed the 
prince to his goTernraent; and commanded these 
events to be recorded, to the end that posterity may 
know, " that no life is pleasing to God but that 
which is useful to mankind '." 
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O^BBioc ^vXkom •:a\inj/aT 
flwvav tir' oiipam xiv, Iva p 



J '^P every day did not produce fresh instances of the 
ingratitude of mankind, we might, perhaps, be at a 
loss why so liberal and impartial a benefactor aa 
sleep should meet with so few historians or pane- 
gyrists. Writers are so totally absorbed by the bu- 
siness of the day as never to turn their attention to 
that power, whose officious hand so seasonably sus- 
pends the burden of life ; and without whose inter- 
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joly ; and of the rest it appears that they 
ployed their mitids in such operations as required 
Deither celerity nor strength, in ttie lo>v drudgery of 
collating copies, comparing authorities, digestiog, 
dictionaries, or accumuliitiDg conipilations. 

Meo ot' study and imagination arc frequently up- 
braided by the industrious and plodding sods of care, 
with paMIPg too great a part of their life in a state 
of inif^Mn. But these deliers of sleep seem not Co 
remember, that though it must be granted them that 
they are crawling about before the break of day, it 
can seldom be said that they are perfectly awake; 
they exhaust do spirits, and require no repairs; but 
lie torpid as a toud in marble, or at least are known 
to live only by an inert and sluggish locomotire 
faculty, ana may be said, like a wounded snake, to 
" drag their slow length along." 

Mun has been long knowa among philosophers, 
by the appellation of the microcosm, or epitome of 
tlie world ; the resemblance between the great and 
tittle world might, by a rational observer, be detail- 
ed to many particulars; and to many more by a 
fanciful speculatist. 1 know not in which of these 
two classes I shall be ranged for observing, that as 
the total quantity of light and darkness allotted in 
the course of the year to every region of the earth ia 
the same, though distributed at various tiniea and in 
dilferent portions; so, perhaps, to each individual of 
the human species, nature has ordained the same 
quantity of wakefulness uud sleep ; though divided 
by some into a total quiescence and vigorous exer- 
tion of their faculties, and blended by others iu a 
kind of twilight of existeuce, in a state between 
dreaming and reasoning, in which they either think 
tvithgut action, or act without thought. 

The poets are generally well affected to sleep : as 
men who think with vigour, they require respite * 
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thuught ; and gladly resign themselves to that gentle 

Eower who not only bestows rest, but frequently 
■ads them to happier regions, where patrons are al- 
ways kind, and audiences are always candid, where 
they are feasted in the bowers of imaginatiou, and 
crowned with flowers divested of their prickles, and 
laurels of unfading verdure. 

The more refined and penetrating part of man- 
kind, who take wide surveys of the wilds'Of life, 
who see the innumerable terrors aud distresses that 
are perpetually preying on the heart of man, and 
discern with unhappy perspicuity, calamities yet 
latent tn their causes, are glad to close their eyes 
upon the gloomy prospect, and lose in a short insen- 
sibility the rememorance of others' miseries and their 
own. The hero has no higher hope than that, after 
having routed legions after legions, and added king- 
dom to kingdom, he shall retire to milder happiness, 
and close his days in social festivity. The wit or 
the sage can expect no greater happiness than that, 
after having harassed his reason in deep researches, 
and fatigued his fancy in boundless excursions, he 
shall sink at night in the tranquillity of sleep. 

The poets, among all those that enjoy the bless- 
ings of sleep, have been least ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their benefactor. How much Statins 
considered the evils of life as assuaged and softened 
by the balra of slumber, we may discover by that 
pathetic invocation, which he poured out in his 
waking nights : and that Cowley, among the other 
felicities of his darling solitude, did not forget to 
number the privilege of sleeping without disturb- 
ance, we may ieam from the rank that he assigns 
among the gifts of nature to the poppy, " which is 
scattered," says he, " over the fields of corn, that 
all the needs of man may be easily satisfied, and 
lat bread and sleep may be found together." 
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SI quis invisum Cereri benigna 
Me putat germen, vehementer errat ; 
Ilia me in partem recipit libenter 

FertilU agri» 

Meque frumentumque simulper omnes 
Consuletis mundo J)ea spargit ora$ ; 
Crescite, O! dixit, duo magna msten- 

tacula vitcK. 

Carpe, mortalis, mea dona Icptm, 
Carpe, nee plantas alias require, 
Sed satur panis, satur et soporis, 

CcBtera speme. 

He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well cloth'd field. 

Though mix'd with wheat I grow : 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth. 
And to adorn the teeming earth, 

She bade the Poppy blow. 

Nor vainly gay the sight to please, 
But bless'd with power mankind to ease. 

The goddess saw me rise : 
" Thrive with the life supporting grain," 
She cried, ** the solace of the swain^ 

The cordial of his eyes. 

^* Seize, happy mortal, seize the good; 
My hand supplies thy sleep and food. 

And makes thee truly bless'd : 
With plenteous meals enjoy the day, 
Ih slumbers pass the night away, 
. And leave to fate the rest.^' C. B. 

Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all earthly bless- 
ings, is justly appropriated to industry and temperr 
ance; the refreshing rest, and the peaceful night. 
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are the portion only of Lim who lies 

with honest labour, and lie 

digested luxury ; it is thejust doom of laziness and 

gluttony, to be iuac live without ease, and drowsy 

without tranquillity. 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the image of 
death; " so like it," says SirTkomaB Brown, "that 
I dare not trust it without my prayers :" their re- 
semblance is, indeed, apparent and striking; they 
both, when they seize the body, leave the soul at 
liberty : and wise is he that remembers of both, that 
they can be safe and happy only by virtue. 
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r, ye Godn omnipnCrnt and kind. 



I WENT a. few days ago to visit a friend, whose un- 
derstanding is so much disordered, by an injudicious 
application to study, that he has been some time 
eontined in a madhouse. His imagination was al- 
ways remarkably vigorous, and his judgment far 
from contemptible : but haviug resolved to admit no 
proposition which he could not demonstrate to be 
true, and to proceed in no inquiry till he had per- 
fectly leveled the path before him, his progress 
was presently stopped, and his mind continued fixed 
upon problems which no human abilities can solve, 
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till its object became confused, aud he mistook for 
realities the illusions of fancy. 

The unequal distribution of good and evil, tbe 
sufferings of virtue, and the enioyments of vice, had 
long busied and perplexed his understanding ; he 
could Dot discover why a being to whom all things 
are possible, should leave moral agents exposed to 
accidental happiness and miserv ; why a child often 
languishes under diseases whicn are derived from a 
parent, and a parent suffers yet keener angnish by 
the rebellions ingratitude of a child ; why the ten- 
derest alfection is often abused by the neglect of in- 
difference or the insults of brutality ; and why vice 
has external advantages put into her power, which 
virtue is cooipelled to renounce. 

He considered these phenomena as blemishes in 
the moral system, and could not suppress romaatio 
wishes to see them removed. Tuese wishes he 
DOW believes to be in some degree accomplished; 
for he conceives himself transported to another 
planet, peopled with beings like himself, and go- 
verned by such laws as human pride has often dic- 
tated to Divine Wisdom for the government of the 
earth ; he fancies, too, that he is attended by a be- 
ing of superior order, who has been commanded to 
take charge of him during his excursion; and he 
says the name of this being is Azail. But notwith- 
standing these extravagances, he will Bometimei 
reason with great subtlety ; and perfectly compre^ 
bends the force of any argument that is brought 
against him, though the next moment he will be 
wandering in the mazes of frenzy, or busied to ac- 
complish some trifling or ridiculous purpose. 

When I entered his room, he was sitting in a 
contemplative posture, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground: he just glanced them upon me, but as I 
perceived that bis imagination was busy, I wai not 
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williDg to interrupt it by the iatrusina of foreign 
ideas ; I therefore seated myself near him, without 
speaking a word ; uiid after he bad continued in bis 
reverie near a quarter of an hour, he rose up, and 
seemed by hia matures to take leave of some invi- 
sible guest, whom with great ceremony he attended 
at the door. When he returned, he addressed me 
with bis usual familiarity ; and, without expreBsing 
auy curiosity to know how 1 had followed him into 
a region so remote and difficult of accesa, he begaa 
to acquaint me with all that bud passed in his ima- 
gination. 

" Aa!ail,"saidhe, " has just promised, that be will 
to-morrow remove me from this sohtary retirement 
to the metropolis ; where the advantages that arise 
from a perfect coincidence of tbe natural and the 
moral world, will be more apparent and striking; 
he tells me that you have been abroad with bim this 
tuoming, and have made some discoveries whicb 
you are to communicate to me. Come, I know that I 
you lind this world very diflerent from that which ' 
you left : there all is confusion and deformity ; good 
and evil seem to be distributed, not by design, but 
by cbance ; and religion is not founded on reason, 
but faith : here all is order, harmony, and beauty : 
vice itself is only a deep shadow that gives strength 
aod elegance to other figures in the moral picture; 
happiness doea, indeed, in some degree, depend 
upon externals ; but even external advantages are 
tlie appendages of virtue : every man spontaneously 
believes the rectitude wiiich he sees, and rejoices 
that a blind assent to propositions which contradict 
Ilia eiiperience is not esacted." 

To this address I was at a loss how to reply ; but 
some time was hapoily allowed me for recollection 
by my friend, who naviiig now exhausted bis ideas, 
~ a pipe of tobacco, and resign 
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to meditation. In this interval I determined to ac- 
commodate myself to his conceptions, and try what 
could be effected by decorating some arguments 
with the machinery of hia fancy. 

" If Azftil," said I, " has referred you to me, I 
will readily gratify your curiosity ; but, for my own 
part, I am more and more disgusted with this place, 
and I shall rejoice when I return to our own world. 
We have, I confess, been abroad this morning: but 
though the weather, as you see, is fine, and the 
country pleasant, yet I have great reason to be dis- 
satisfied with my walk. This, as you have re- 
marked, is a retired part of the country : my disco- 
veries, therefore, with respect to the people, have 
been few: and till to-day, I have seen no obji 
that has much excited my curiosity, or could much 
contribute to my information : but just as we had 
crossed the third field from the house, I discovered 
a man lying near the path, who seemed to be perish- 
ing with disease and want; as we approached, he 
looked up at us with an aspect that expressed the 
utmost distress, but no expectation of relief: the 
silent complaint, which yet scarce implied a petition, 
melted roy heart with pity; I ran to him, and gently 
raising him from the ground, inquired how 1 could 
be employed to assist htm : the man gazed at me 
with astonishment ; and while he was making an ef- 
fort to speak. A/ail suddenly forced me from him. 
' Suppress thy pity,' said he, ' for it is impious: 
and forbear attempts of relief, for they are vain : hast 
thou forgot that happiness and misery are here ex- 
actly proporboned to virtue and vice ; and, there- 
fore, that to alleviate the misery, or increase the 
happiness, is to destroy the equipoise of the balance, 
and to counterwork the designs of Heaven?' 

" I felt the force of this reproof; and turning my 
eyes from an object which I could not behold with- 
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out anguish, I soon discovered another persoD stand- 
ing aX some distaii<;e, and looking tunards ua : bis 
feutures were fised in tile dead calm of indifference, 
and expressed neither pleasure nor puiu ; 1, there- 
fore, inquired of Azail, to tvhat moi^l class he be- 
longed; what were his virtues, passions, enjoy- 
ments, and expectations? 

" ' The man,' said Azail, * who is the subject of 
thy inqairy, baa not deserved, and, therefore, does 
not suffer positive pain, either of body or mind ; he 
possesses ease and health, and enjoys the temperate 
gratilicalion of his natural appetites : this temper- 
ance is his virtue, and this enjoyment its reward. 
He is destitute of whatever is distinguished upon 
earth by the name of Kind Affections or Social 
Virtue : the kind affections would render his hap- 
piness dependent upon others ; and the exercise of 
social virtue presupposes the happiness of oUiers to 
be dependent upon him. Every individual is here a 
kind of separate system : among these there can be 
neither pity nor relief, neither bounty nor gratitude. 
To clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and to 
comfort the afflicted, can be duties to those only 
who are placed where the account of Providence 
with Vice and Virtue is kept open, and the mite of 
human benevolence may be accepted for either; as 
the balance is deferred till hereafter, and will at last 
be stated with the utmost precision and impartiality. 
If these beings are intended for a future state, it is 
not requisite they should know it ; the Deity would 
be justified, if they should lose existence and hfe 
together. Hope and fear are not necessary to ad- 
just the scale of distributive justice, or to deter them 
from obtaining private gratifications at the expense 
of others : for over the happiness of others they 
have no power: their expectations, therefore, are 
funded by the grave ; and any caUmity that would 
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afford a probable proof of their existence beyond _. 
would be regarded aa the most furtunute event that 
could befall them, fn that of which others coib- 
plain they would rejoke ; and adore as bounty thst 
which upon earth has been censured as JDjusticej- 
V^'hen Azail bad vouchsafed roc this information, I 
cameBtly requested that I might no longer continue 
where my virtues had no object, where there wa 
no happiness worthy my complacency, nor an; 
misery that I was permitted to relieve. 

Ail this while my friend seemed to listen witb^ 
great attention, and I was encouraged to proceed^ 
" I conid not forbear observing to Azait, said I, 
" as we returned, that lie had exhibited, in a verf 
strong light, llie great advantages which are d«rive9; 
from that very constitution of tlic natural aud inor^ 
world, which, being generally considered as d<ife(>< 
tive, gome have concealed with a view to Justii^ 
Providence, und others have displayed as an argii> 
inent that all things were produced by chance."- 
" But, Sir," said my friend, hastily interrupting ni< 
" it is not merely the unequal (li»tribution, but tbft 
existence of evil, that the Stoics denied and thsi 
Epicureans admitted, for the purposes which yoi^ 
suppose; and I can discover, without the assistance 
of Azul, that if moral evil had been excluded, thil 
social ailectioni> would have been exercised only in 
the participalion of happiness ; pity would hav< 
been well exchanged for complacency, and the alfe^ 
viation of evil for the mutual communication oj 
good." I now conceived hopes that 1 had engagei] 
him in a train of thought which would by degreed 
lead him out of all his difiicullies; I applauded 
myiielf upon the success of my project, and believei 
1 had nothing to do but to obviate the objection bi 
had started, and to recapitulate my other arga- 
nients, of which he bad tacitly acknowledged tb< 
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force. " My dear friend," said I, " you taik of the 
exclusion of moral evil ; but does not the exclusion 
of moral evil from a society of liumau beings placed 
in a state of probation, appear to be as impossible 
as to give a circle the properties of a square 7 and 
could man, supposing him to have continued im- 
peccable, have lived upon earth, in perpetual secu- 
rity from pain ? would he not have been still liable 
to be crushed by a fall, or wounded by a blow 7 and 
is it not easy to show that these evils, which una- 
voidably became probable the moment our world 
and its first inhabitants were produced, are appa- 
rently overruled by the wise Creator, aud that from 
these he is perpetually educing good ^ 

" The same act by which man forfeited his ori- 
ginal immortality, produced eventually a proof, that 
it should be restored in a future state ; with such 
circumstances as more forcibly restrained vice by 
fear, and encouraged virtue by hope. Man, there- ] 
fore, was urged by stronger motives to rectitude of 
life, and a further deviation to ill became more dif- 
ficult than the first ; a new field was opened for th« I 
exercise of that virtue which exercise only can im-» , 
prove. When distress came among us, the relief of I 
distress was exalted into piety. What ye did to 
the sick, and the prisoner, says the Author of our 
religion, ye did ta me. But the sufferings of virtue 
do not ouly exercise virtue in others ; tney are as 
earnest of everlasting felicity: and hope, without 
any temporary enjoyment, is of more worth than all 
temporary CT^oyments without hope. The present 
system is, indeed, evidently in a state of progres- 
sion ; in this view, it will appear to be a work wor- 
thy of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness; for no one 
can complain that an ear of corn rots in the ground, 
who knows that it cannot otherwise sptiug up, and 
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produce fimt the blade, then the eat, anil afterwards 

ao iocreaee, by nliich alone it becomes useful," 

1 now paused in expectation of his reply, with 
the utmost confidence of success ; but while I was 
in fancy coogratulating him on the recovery of his 
understanding, and receiving the thanks of his 
friends, to the utter confusion of my hope, he burst 
into a violent fit of laughter. At first I was not 
less astonished than disappointed ; but I soon dis- 
covered, that while I was labouring at luy argu- 
ment, which wholly engrossed my attention, he had 
found means to shake the lighted tobacco from his 
pipe into my coat pocket, which having set fire to 
my handkerchief, was now finding its way through 
the lining. 

This was so learned, rational, and ingenious a 
confutation of all 1 had said that I could not but 
retract tny error ; and, as a friend to truth and free 
inquiry, I recommend the same method of reply to 
those ingenious gentlemen who have discovered that 
ridicule is the test of truth ; and I am confident that 
if they manage it with dexterity, it will always ena- 
ble them perfectly to disconcert an antagonist who 
triumphs in the strength of his argument, and would 
otherwise bring contempt upon those who teat^ 
Providence to govern the world. 
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Dunique male oplalas 

The' altempt forsake, 

And Dot aiy cbariol bal my •auiuel take } 

While ;e( securely on (he earth you stand ; 

^_ Nor (ouch Ihe liorsea with loo rash a tannd. 



— ^ " TO THE ADVENTURER. 

" " SIR, Fleel, March 84. 

" 1 NOW send you Uie set|ucl of my story ; which 
had not been ho long delayed, if 1 could have brought ■ 
myself to imagiDe, that any real impatience was felt 
for the fate of Misargytus ; who has traveled no 
unbeaten track to misery, and consequently can 
present the reader only with such incidents as occur 
iu daily life. 

" You have seen me, sir, in the zenith of my 
glory ; not dispensing the kindly warmth of an aU 
cheering sun, but, like another Phaeton, scorching 
and blasting every thing rouud me. 1 shall pro- 
ceed, therefore, to finish my career, and pass as 
rapidly aa possible through the remaining vicissi- 
tudes of my life. 

" When I first began to be in want of money I 
made no doubt of an immediate supply. The news- 
jiapers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who seemed to have no other business than to gather 
heaps of gold for those who place their supreme f«- 
licity in scattering it. I posted away, therefore, to 
one of these advertisers, who by his proposals 
seemed to deal in thousands; and was not a little 
chagrined to find, thiit this general benefactor wuuld 
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hav« nothing to do witli any larger sum than tbir^ 
[loiinda, nor would veature that witliout a joint note 
Irom myself and a reputable housekeeper, or for a 
lunger time than three months. 

" It was not yet so bad with me aalhatl needed 
to solicit surety for thirty pounds : yet partly from 
the greediness that extravagaDCe always prmluceBi, 
and partly from a desire of seeing the humour of ji 
petty usurer, a character of which 1 had bitfaerto ' 
lived in ignorance, I condescended to listen to hia 
terms. He proceeded to inform me of my great 
felicity in not falliug into the hands of an cstor- 
tioner; and assured me, that I should find him ex> 
tremely moderate in his demands : he was not, in- 
deed, certain, that he could furnish me with the 
whole sum, for people were at this particular time 
extremely pressing and importunate for oioney ; 
yet as 1 had the appearance of a gentlemaD, he 
would try what he could do, and give me his answer 
in three days. 

" At the expiration of the time I called upon him 
again : and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that ' money was money now;* he 
then advised me to be puDctuol in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; and 
delivered roe the money, deducting at the rate of 
6ve and thirty per cent, with another panegyrio 
upon his own moderation. 

" I will not tire you with the various practices of 
usurious oppression ; but cannot omit my transac- 
tion with Squeeze on Tower Hill, who, finding me & 
young man of considerable expectation, employed 
an agent to persuade me to borrow tive hundre<l< 
pounds, to be refunded by an annual payment of 
twenW per cent, during the joint lives of his dauglw 
ter Nancy Squeeze and myself. The negotiatOE 
came prepared to enforce bis proposal with all hii 
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heart; but finding that 1 caught his oiler with the 
cagerDesa ot' necesaity, lie grew cold and languid ; 
'he had mentioned it out of kindness; he would 
try to serve me : Mr. S([ueeze was an honest man, 
but extremely cautious.' In three days he came to 
tell me that his endeavours had been ineffectual, 
Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of my life: 
but that there was one expedient remaining; Mrs, 
Squeeze could influence her husband, and her good- 
will might be gained by a compliment. I waited 
that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured out be- 
fore her the flatteries which usually gain access to 
rank and beauty: I did not then know that there, 
are places in wluch the only compliment is a bribe. 
Having yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards pro- 
cured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
sented, and was soon admitted to a treaty witti Mr. 
Squeeze. He appeared peevish and backward, and 
my old friend whispered me that he would never 
make a dry bargain : 1 therefore invited him to n 
tavern. Nine tjmes we met on the affair: nine 
times 1 paid four pounds for the supper and claret; 
and nine guineas I gave the agent for good offices. 
1 then obtained the money, paying ten per cent, ad- 
vance; and at the tenth meeting gave another sup- 
per, and disbursed fifteen pounds for the writings. 

" Others, who styled themselves brokera, would 
only trust their money upon goods : that I might, 
therefore, try every art of expensive folly, I took a 
bouse and furnished it. I amused myself with de- 
spoiling my moveables of their glossy appearance, 
for fear of alarmiug the lender with suspicions : and 
in this 1 succeeded so well, that he favoured me 
with one hundred and sixty pounds upon that whidi 
was rated at seven hundred. I then found that I 
was to maintain a gnardlan about me, to [)revcnt the 
goods from being broken or removed. This was. 
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indeed, an unexpected tax : but it wai too late to 
recede; and I comforted myself, tliat I might pre- 
vent a creditor, of whom 1 had some apprelieasions, 
from eeiziug, by having a prior execution always in 
the bouse. 

" By such means I had so embarrassed myself 
that my whole attention was engaged in contriving 
excuses, and raising small sums to quiet such aa 
VFords would no longer mollify. It cost me eighty 

iiounds in presents to Mr. Leech the attorney) for 
lis forbearance of oue hundred, which he soucited 
me to take when 1 had no need. I was perpetually 
harasBed with importunate demands, and msulted 
by wretches, who, a few months before, would not 
have dared to raise their eyes from the dust before 
me. I lived in continual terror, frighted by every 
noise at the door, and terriJiGd at the approach of, 
every step quicker than common. 1 never retiredi 
to rest without feeling the Justness of die Spaaish 
proverb, ' Let him who stoeps too much borrow tbe 
pillow of a debtor;' my solicitude and vex^tioi^. 
kept me long waking; and when I had closed my 
eyes, I was pursued and insulted by visionary bai- , 
hffs, 

" When 1 reflected upoii the meannesa of the 
shifts 1 had reduced myself to, I couLd not but 
curse the folly aiiJ extravagance that had over- 
whelmed me in a sea of troubles, from which it was 
highly improbable that I should ever emerge. I 
had som^ time lived in hopes of an estate, at the 
death of my uncle ; but he disappointed me by 
marrying his housekeeper; and, catching an oppor- 
tunity soon after of quarreling with me, for settling 
twenty pounds a year upon a girl whom I had seduc- 
ed, tola me that he would take care to prevent his 
fortune from being squandered upon prostitutes. 

" Nothing nvw remained bgt the chance of ex- 
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tricatiDg myself by marriage; a. scheme wliich, I 
llattered myselC notbing but my present distress 
wuuld have made me think oa nith patieDce. I 
determined, therefore, tu look out tor a teoder no- 
vice, with a large fortuue at her own disposal ; and 
accordingly tised my eyes upon 'Miss Biddy Sim- 
per. I had now paid ber six or seven visits; anii 
30 fully convinced her of mv being a gentleman and 
a rake that I made no doubt that both her person 
and fortune would be soon mine. 

" At this critical time Miss Gripe called upon 
me, in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded 
with trinkets that 1 had in my day of affluence 
lavished on her. Those days were now over, and 
there was little hope that they would ever return. 
She was not able to withstand the temptation of ten 
pounds that Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought 
iiim into my apartment disguised in a livery ; and 
taking my sword to the window, under pretence of 
admiring the workmanship, beckoned bim to seize 

" Delay would have been expensive without use, 
as the debt was too considerable for payment or 
bail ; I, therefore, suffered myself to be immedi- 
ately conducted to jail. 

FeiliSuIam ante ipiuM primiaque in/nuri6ui Ord, 
I I.uctiii et vUrices pBtWTC cabida cvrif .- 

Pallenlcique kaiilant mvr&i, iriiluquc irtwclua, 
Et ncfiu, tl makmada /amet, et turpii egeslas. 

Jiul ID (he gate and In the jaws ot hell, 
ReiMiKcfnl cam, and sullen snrrons dwell ; 
And (mIc diseaies, and repining drg ( 
Wuit, fvar, and famine's unreai>ii^d rage. 



" Confinement of any kind is dreadful; a 
* able to shuck those who cndut 
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a good cause: let your imaginadoD, therefore, ac- 
qnmt yoa with what I have not words to express , 
and coDceiTe, if possible, the horrors of impiison- 
ment attended with reproach and ignominy^ of iiito- 
limtary association with the refuse of iiiaiildnd» 
with wretches who were before too abandoned far 
society, but being now freed from shame or fear, 
are hourly improTing their vices by consorting with 
each other. 

" There are, however, a few whom, like myself 
imprisonment has rather mortified than hardened: 
with these only I converse ; and of these yon may, 
perlu^, hereuiter receive some account firom 

*^ Your humble servant, 

T. " MlSARGTRUS.* 
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-Sim adque DeusJU dira Cupido, Viafi. 



Our lusts are Gods, and what they will is fate. 



1 HAD the misfortune, some time ago, to ]be in com- 
pany where a gentleman, who has the honour to be 
a principal speaker at a disputing society of the first 
class, was expected. Till this person came in the 
conversation was carried on with the cheerful easy 
negligence of sensible good humour : but we soon 
discovered that his discourse was a perpetual effort 
to betray the company into attempts to prove self- 
evident propositions ; a practice in which he seems 
to have followed the example of that deep philoso- 
pher, who denied motion, ** because," as he said, 
** a body must move either where it is, or where it 
is not; and both suppositions are equally absurd/' 
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His attempt, bowerer, was totally unaucceaiiful; 
till at last be aflirraed, that a man had no oiore 
power over bis own actions than a clock; and ibat 
the motions of the human machine were determined 
by irresistible propensities, aa a clock is kept going 
by a weight. Tbia proposition was answered with 
a loud laugh ; every one treated it aa an absurdity 
wbich it waa impossible to believe ; and, to expose 
him to the ridicule of the company, he waa desired 
to prove what he had advanced, aa a fit punishment 
of his design to engage othera to prove the contrary, 
which, though for a different reaaon, was yet equally 
ridiculoua. After a long harangue, in wbich he re- 
tailed all the sophistry that be remembered, and 
much more than he understood, he bad the mortid- 
cation to find that he had made no proselyte, nor 
was yet become of sufficient consequence to pro- 
voke an antagonist. 

1 aat silent ; and aa I was indulging my specula- 
tion on the scene which chance had exhibited be- 
fore me, I recollected several incidents which con- 
vinced roe that most of the persons who were pre- 
sent had lately professed the opinion which they 
now opposed ; and acted upon that very principle 
which they derided aa absurd, and appeared to de^ 
test as impious. 

The company consisted of Mr. Traffic, a wcaltby 
merchaut; Mr. Courtly, a commissioner of a public 
office ; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whose conversa- 
tion there is a nigher strain of pleasantry and hu- 
mour than in any other person of my acquaintance ; 
and Myrtilla, the wife of our frieud, at whose bouse 
we were assembled to dine, and who, during this 
interval, was engaged by some unexpected business 
in another room. 

Those incidents which I then recollected, I will 
i,iicrw relate: nor can any of the persona whom I 
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have thus ventured to uanic be justly offended, be- 
cause that which is declared not to be the effect of 
choice cannot be considered as the object of cen- 

With Mr. Traffic I had contracted an intimacy 
in our youDgerdays, which, notwithstanding tbe dis- 
parity of our fortune, has contiuued till now. We 
liad both been long acquainted with a gentleman, 
who, though his extensive trade had contributed to 
enrich his country, was himself, by sudden and in- 
evitable losses, become poor : his credit, however, 
was still good; and, by the risk of a certain sum, 
it was still possible to retrieve his fortune. With 
this ^ntleman we had spent many a social hour; 
we had habitually drank his health when he was 
absent, and always expressed our sentiments of hi» 
merit in the highest terms. In this esigeDcy, there- 
fore, he applied to me, and communicated the secret 
of his distress ; a secret which is always concealed 
by a generous mind till it is extorted by torture that 
can no longer be borne ; he knew my circumstances 
too well to expect the sum that he wanted from my 
purse ; but he requested that I would, to save him 
irom the pain aud confusion of such a conversation, 
communicate his request, and a true state of his 
affairs, to Mr. Traffic : " for," says he, " though 1 
could raise double the sum upon my own personal 
security, yet I would no more borrow of a man, 
without acquainting him at what risk he lends, than 
I would solicit the insurance of a ship at a commoD 
premium, when I knew, by private intelligence, that 
she could swim no longer than every pump was at 
work." 

I undertook this business with the utmost confi- 
deuce of success. Mr. Traffic heard the account of 
our friend's misfortunes with great appearance of 

" he wamdy commended his integrity. 
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and lamented the precitrioua situation of a trader, 
whom economy and diligeDce cannot secure rrom 
calamities, which are brought upon others only by 
profuaiun and riot: but as to the money, he said, 
that I could not expect him to venture it without 
security : that my friend himself could Dot wonder 
that his re({ueat was refused, a request with which, 
indeed,'' said he, " I cannot possibly comply." — 
Whatever may be thought of the free agency of my- 
self and my friend, which Mr. Traffic had made no 
scruple to deny in a very interesting particular : I 
believe every one will readily a^it, that Mr. 
Traffic was neither free in speculation nor fact; for 
he can be little better than a machine actuated by 
avarice, who had not power to spare one thousand 
pounds from two hundred times the sum, to prevent 
the immediate ruin of a man, in whose behalf he had 
been so often liberal of praise, with whom his social 
enjoyments had been so long connected, and for 
whose misfortunes he was sensibly touched. 

Soon after this disappointment my unhappy 
friend became a bankrupt, and applied to me once 
more to solicit Mr, Courtly for a place in his office. 
By Mr, Courtly I was received with great friend- 
ship; he was much affected with the distresses of 
ray friend ; he generously gave me a bank note, 
which he requested me to apply to his immediate 
relief in such a manner as would least wound his 
delicacy; and promised that the first vacancy he 
should be provided for : but when the vacancy hap- 
pened, of which I had the earliest intelligence, he 
told roe, with evident compunction and distress, 
" that he could not possibly fulfil his promise, for 
that a very great man had recommended one of his 
domestics, whose solicitation for that reason it was 
not in his power to refuse." This gentleman, there- 
fore, had also professi^d 'himself a machine ; and in- 
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deed he appears to have been no less tbe inst 
of ambition, than Mr. Traffic of avarice. 

Mr. Gay, the wit, besides that he has very mud 
the air of a free ag;ent, is a man of tlcep penetration,' 
great dehcacy, and stronj^ compassion : but, in ^ 
rect opposition to all these great and good qualitie*,'' 
he is continually entangled in difficulties, and pre^ 
cipitated not only into indecency and unkindness,; 
but impie^, by his love of ridicule. I remembered 
that I had lately expostulated with him about thiC 
strange perversion of his abilities, in these terms,— ^ 
" Dear Charles, it amazes me that you should rather 
aSect the character of a merry fellow than a 
man ; that you should mortify a friend, whom yon 
not only love but esteem ; wantonly mangle a cha^ 
racter which you reverence, betray a secret, violatB 
truth, and sport with the doctrines and the practice 
of a religion which you believe, merely for the ' 
sure of beinff laughed at." 1 remember too, that 
when he had beard me out, he shrugged up hiff 
shoulders, and, ^really extending the longitudinal 
dimensions of his countenance, " All this,'' said he, 
" ia very true ; but if I was to be hanged, I could 
not help it." Here was another declaration ii 
vour of fatality. Poor Gay professes himself b 
slave rather to vanity than to vice, and patieotiy 
submits to the most ridiculous drudgery withont 
one struggle for freedom. 

Of the lady I am unwillino; to speak with equal' 
plainness; but I hope Myrtilla will allow me to 
plead an irresistible impulse, when ehe reflects th^' 
I have heard her lament that she is herself urged by 
an irresistible impulse to play. I remembered that 
I had, at the request of my friend, taken an oppor^ 
tunity when we were alone, indirectly to r 
the pernicious consequences of indulging so prepo*-- 
terous an inclination. She perceived my design* 
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and immediately accused herself wilh an honest 
sensibility that burst into tears ; but at the time told 
me, " tbat she was no more able to refrain from 
cards than to fly :'' and a few nights afterwards I 
observed her chairmen waiting at the door of a great 
lady, who seldom sees company but on a Sunday, 
anti then has always the happiness of engaging a 
brilliant assembly at cards. 

After 1 had recollected these incidents, I looked 
with leas contempt upon our Necessitarian ; and to 
confess a truth, with less esteem upon his present 
opponents. I took for granted, that this gentle- 
man's opinion proceeded from a consciousness that 
ho was nimselt the slave of some or all of theso 
vices and follies; and that he was prompted by 
sometliing like benevolence, to communicate to 
others a discovery, by which alone he had been 
able to quiet his own mind, and to regard himself 
rather as an object of pity than contempt. And, 
indeed, no man, without great incongruity, can 
affirm that he has powers which he does not exert, 
when to exert them is evidently his highest interest; 
nor should he be permitted to arrogate the dignity 
of a tree agent, who has once professed himself to 
be the mere instrument of uecessity. 

While I was making these reflections the hus- 
band of Myrtilla came in ; and, to atone for any 
dishonour which custom or prejudice may suppose 
to be rejected upon him by the unhappy fatality of 
his wife, I shall refer to nim, as an mcontestable 
proof, that though there are some who have sold 
themselves to do evil, and become the bondmen of 
iniquity, yet there are others who preserve the 
biruirtght of beings that are placed but a little lower 
than the angels; and who may, without reproach, 
deny the doctrine of necessity, by which they are 
degraded into an eiiualily with brntcs that perish. 




I 
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I BckDowlcdge, indeed, that my friend has motives 
from wbicli he acta ; but his motives receive their 
force from reason illuminated by revelation, and 
conacience invigorated by hope. I acknowledge, 
too, that he is under sobjection to a n)Eiater ; but let 
it be remembered, that it is to kjm only. *' whose 
service ia perfect freedom," 
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"TO THE ADVENTURER. 

"SIE, MnrcAia, 1153. 

" I'he adulteration of the copper coin, as it ia, 
highly pernicious to trade in general, so it more inv- 
niediately affects the itinerate branches of it.— 
Among these, at present, are to be found the onlj^ 
circulators of base metal; and, perhaps, the only 
dealers who are obliged to take iu payment bucd 
counterfeits as will find a currency no where else: 
and yet they are not allowed to raise the price of, 
their commodities, though they are abridged of as. 
considerable a portion of their profits. 

"A Tyburn execution, a. duel, a most terrible 
fire, or a horrid, barbarous, bloody, cruel, and in- 
human mui'der, was wont to bring in vast revenues 
to the lower class of pamphleteers, who get thei^ 
livelihood by vending those diurnal records pub- 
licly in the streets ; but siuce halfpence have beea 
valued at no more than fivcpence the pound weighty 
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who used to indulge her taste of polite literature, 
by purchasing fifty new playhouse songs, or a whole 
poetical sheet of the Yortshire garland or Glouces- 
tershire tragedy for a halfpenny, can now scarcely 
procure more than one single slip of " I love Sue, 
or the Lover's Complaint." 

" It is also observable, that the park no longer 
echoes with the shrill cry of ' Toothpicks I Take 
you six, your honour, for a halfpenny/ as it did 
when halfpence were halfpence worth. The ven- 
der contents herself witli silently presenting her 
little portable shop; and guards against the rapa- 
city of the buyer, by cx.hibiting a very small parcel 
of her wares. 

" But the greatest sufferers are undoubtedly the 
Duoaerous fraternity of beggars ; for, as things are 
circumstanced, it would be almost as profitable to 
work as to beg, were it not that many more are now 
induced to deal out their charity in what is of no 
other use to themselves, in the hope of receiving* 
aevenfold in return. Indeed, since the usual duna^ 
tion has been so much lessened in its value, the 
beggars have been observed to be more vociferoua 
and importunate. One of tliese orators, who takes 
his stand at Spring Gardens, now enforces his pite- 
ous complaint, with ' Good Christians, one good 
halfpenny to the stone blind !' and another, who 
tells you he has lost the use of his precious Umbs, 
addresses your compassion by showing a bad half- 
penny, and declaring that he is ready to perish with 
liungeT, having tried it in vain at twenty-three 
places to buy a bit of bread. Farthings, we are 
told, were formerly called in by the beggars, as 
they threatened the ruin of their community. I 
should not wonder, therefore, if this public -spirited 
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also to pnt a atop to tbe cirGulatiun of 
bail" halfi)tnce, by melting them dowu from time to 
time as tliey come into tbeir hands. The ex|ieri- 
ment is worth making ; and 1 am assured tliat, for 
some ead, or other, orders will be issued out from 
the king of the beK!!:arB to bring all their adulterated 
copper to their mint in the Borough, or their foun- 
dery in Moorfields. 

" 1 was led to the consideration of this subject 
by some halfpence I bad just received in change: 
among which one in particular attracted my reuardr. 
that seemed onue to have borne the profile of King 
William, now scarcely visible, as it was very much, 
battered, and besides other marks of ill usage bad a< 
hole through tbe middle. As it happened to be tfaft 
evening of a day of some fatigue, my reflections did, 
not much interrupt my proueasity to sleep, and I 
insensibly fell into a kind of half slumber; when to 
my imagination the halfpenny which then laid beforft 
nie upon the table, erected itself upon its rim, and 
from the royal lips stamped on its surface articu'-, 
lately uttered the following narration : 

" ' Sirl I shall not pretend to conceal from you 
tlie illegitimacy of my biitb, or the baseness of my 
extraction ; and though I seem to bear the venera-. 
bio marks of old age, I received my being at Bir- 
mingham not six months ago. From thence I wai. 
transported, with many of my brethren of diflerenl 
dates, characters, and con li juration, to a Jew ped- 
lar in Duke's Place, who paid for us in specie 
scarce a fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic 
value. We wei'e soon after separately disposed 
of, at a more moderate profit, to coffee-houses, 
chop-houses, chandler-shops, and gin-shops. 

" ' I bad not been long m the world, before an in? 
geuious trausmuter of metals laid violent hands on 
mo; and observing my thin shape and flat surface, 



by the Lelp of a little ijuicksilver exalted me into a 
sbilling. Use, however, soon degraded me ugaJD 
to my native low station ; and I unfortunately Cell 
into the pOBsession of an urchin just breeched, who 
received me as a Christmas box of his godmother. 

" 'A love of money is ridiculously iastilled into 
children so early that before they can possibly com- 
prehend the use of it, they consider it as of great 
value: I lost, therefore, the very essence of my 
being, in the custody of this hopeful diEciple of ava- 
rice and folly; and was kept only to be looked at 
and admired ; but a bigger boy after a while snatch- 
ed me from him, and released me from my confine' 

" ' I now underwent various hardships among 
playfellows, and was kicked about, hustled, tossed 1 
up, and chucked into holes; which very much bat- 
lered and impaired me ; but I suffered most by the 
pegging of tops, the marks of which I have borne ^ 
about me to this day. I was in this state the nn* 
witting cause of rapacity, strife, envy, rancour, ma- 
lice, Mid revenge, among the litUe apes of mankind; I 
and became the object and the nurse of those pas- 
sions which disgrace human nature, while I ap- ' 
pcared only to engage children in innocent pastimes,' 
At length, I was dismissed from their service, by a i 
throw with a barrow-woman for an orange. ] 

" ' From her, it is natural to conclude, I posted to' ] 
the gin-shop ; where, indeed, it is probable I should 
have immediately gone, if her husband a foot sol- 
dier, had not wrested me from her, at the expense 
of a bloody nose, black eye, scratched face, and 
torn regimentals. By ^™ ^ ^"^ carried to the 
Mall in St. James's i'ark; where — I am ashamed 
to tell how 1 parted from him — Let it sutlice that I 
was soon after safely deposited in a night cellar. 
" ' From hence I got into tiie coat pocket of a 




I 
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IiIudJ, and remaiueil there witb several of my bre- 
thren for some days uuiioticed. But one evening, 
as lie was reeling home from the tavern, be jerked 
a whole handful of us through a sash window into 
the dining-room of a tradesman, who he remember- 
ed had been so unmannerly to him, the day before, 
as to desire payment of His bill. We reposed in 

''' ;ase on a line Turkey carpet till the next mom- 

when the maid swept us up; and some of us 

c allotted to purchase tea, some to buy snuff, 

and I myself was immediately trucked away at tile 

door for the Sweatheart's Delight. 

" ' It is not my design to enumerate every little 
accident that has befallen me, or to dwell upon tri- 
vial and indifferent circumstances, as is the practice 
of those important egotists who write narrativea, 
memoirs, and travels. As useless to the commu- 
nity as my single self may appear to be, 1 have 
been the instrument of much good and evil in the 
intercourse of mankind : I have contributed no 
small sum to the revenues of the crown, by my 
share in each newspaper ; and in the consuraption 
of tobacco, spirituous liquors, and other taxable 
commodities. If I have encouraged debauchery, 
or supported extravagance, I have also rewarded 
the labours of industry, and relieved the necessities 
of indigence. The poor acknowledge me as their 
constMit friend; ana the rich, though they affect to 
slight me, and treat me with contempt, are often re- 
duced by their follies to distresses which it is even 
in my power to relieve, 

" 'The present exact scrutiny into our constitution 
has, indeed, very much obstructed and embarrassed 
my travels ; though I could not but rejoice in my " 
condition last Tuesday, as I was debarred having 
any share in maiming, bruising, and destroying the 
iunoceut victims of vulgar barbarity: I was happy 
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in being confined to the mock counters with featliers 
and stutFed leatUer; a childish spoil, rightly calcu- 
lated to initiate tender minds in arts ot' cruelty, and 
prepare them for the exercise of iuhumanjty on help- 
less animals ! 

" ' I shall conclude, sir, with informing you by 
ivhat means I came to you in the condition you see. 
A choice spirit, a member of the KiU-Care Club, 
broke a linkboys pate with me last night, as a re- 
ward for liehtmg nira across the kennel. The lad 
wasted half his tar flambeau in looking for me ; but 
I escaped his search, being lodged snugly against a 
post. This morning a parish girl picked me up, and 
carried me with raptures to the next baker's shop, 
to purchase a roll. The master, who was churcli- 
warden, examined me with great attention, and then 
(^rulfly threatened her with Bridewell for putting off 
bad money, knocked a nail through my middle, and 
fastened me to the counter: but the moraunl tho 
poor hungry child was gone, be whipped mu iip 
again, and sending me away witli others in chutij^u 
to the next customer, gave me this opportunity of 
relating my adventures to you,' 

" When I awaked, I found myself so much inn- 
gorated by my nap, that I immediately wrote iliiwn 
the strange story which 1 had just iK'ard; and an it 
is not totally destitute of use and entertainment, I 
have sent it to you, that by means of ymir paper it 
may be communicated to the public. 




I OWE die foUowing papei to 
IHndMt, wbo KRt it to Mr. Payne a few days Mgo, 
dicectid to the Adveattirer. As I hare na objeo- 
tioa to tbe g%D«ra] principles upon which it is init- 
ten, I have taken tbe first opportunity to conmniiu- 
cate it to the public : tbe subject is uoqaestioBsblj 
of great importance ; and as 1 think it is &t &o^ 
being exhausted, it may possibly produce another 
lucubration. 

Amongst all the beauties and excellences of Iba 
ancient writers, of which I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, tjiere are none which strike me with more ve- 
iieratioD than (he precepts they have delivered to 
us for our conduct in society. The fables of tlie 
poets, and the narrations of the historians, amazs 
and delight us with their respective qnalifications; 
but we feel ourselves particularly concerned, when 
a moral virtue, or a social obhgation, is set before 
us, tbe practice of which is our indispensable du^ ; 
and, perhaps, we are more ready to observe these 
instructions, or at least acquiesce sooner in Uie pro- 
prietor of them, as tbe authority of the teacher is un- 
questionable, the address not particularly confined 
or leveled, and the censure consequently less dog- 
in a Lieu! . 

Of all the virtues which ihe ancients possessed. 
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tbe zeal and tidelity of their friendships appear to 
me as the highest distinction a of their characters. 
Private persons and particular affioities amongst 
tliem have been long celebrated and admired : and 
if we examine their conduct as companions, we 
shall find that the rites of their religioa were not 
mure sacred, more strongly ratified, or more se- 
verely preserved than their laws of society. 

The table of friendship, and the altar of sacrifice, 
were equally uncon laminated : the mysteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as those 
of Ceres ; and profanation of either deity excluded 
die odenders from the assemblies of men ; the re- 
vealer was judged accursed, and impiety was 
thuught to accompany bis steps. 

Without inveigning against the practice of the 
present times, or comparing it with mat of the past, 
I shall only remark, that if we cannot meet together 
upon the honest principles of social beings, there is 
reason U) fear that we are placed in the most unfor- 
tunate and lamentable era since tbe creation at 
mankind. It is not the increase of vices inseparable 
from humanity that alarms us, the riots of the licen- 
tious, or the outrages of the prolligate ; but it is tbe 
absence of that integrity, the neglect of that virtue, 
the contempt of that honour, which, by connecting 
individuals, formed society, and without which so- 
ciety can no longer subsist. 

Vew men are calculated for that close connexion 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friend- 
ship; and we well know the difference between a 
friend and an acquaintance : the acquaintance is in 
a post of progression ; and after having passed 
through a course of proper experience, and given 
sufficient evidence ol his merit, takes a new title, 
and ranks himself higher. He must now be con- 
sidered as in a place of consequence ; in which all 
the ornaments of our nature ace necessary to sup- 
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port him. But the great requisites, those without 
tvhich all others are uaelesa, are fidelity and tacitur- 
nity. He must not only be superior to loquacious 
imbecility, he must be well able to repress the at- 
tacks of curiosity, and to resist those powerful en- 
gines that will be employed against him, wine andi 
resentment. Such are the powers that he must coiw 
stantly exert, after a trust is reposed in him : and> 
that he may not overload himself, let him not add> 
to his charge, by his own inquiries; let it be a do-' 
volved, not au acquired commission. Thus ac- 
coutred, 

Sit trabibus,fragilatigac mccum 

Soiiiai Phaaelon. 

They, wlio id ysl cries reveal, 

Benpalh my roof shall a. 



niLhm 



le doubtful sail. Fbamcib. 



There are as few instigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence as sincerity can rejoice under.'. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from the ways ofi 
men, and his discoveries are deemed the efiecte of 
malice. We wisely imagine, be must be actuated 
by other motives than the promulgation of truth ; 
and we receive his evidence, however we may use ■ 
it with contempt. Political exigences may requirni 
a ready reception of such private advices; but though- 
the necessities of government admit the intelhgence, 
the wisdom of it but rarely encourages the intelli- 
gencer. There is no name so odious to us as that 
uf an informer. The very alarm in our streets at 
the approach of one is a sufficient proof of the ge-> 
neral abhorrence of this character. 

Since these are the consequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may be 
asked, what are the inducements to the treachery. 
I do not suppose it always proceeds from the bad 
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Dess of the mind ; and, indeed, I tiiink it is impos- 
sible that it should : weakneaa discoTers what ma- 
lignity propagates; till at last, confirmatioD is re- 
quired, with all the solemnity ol' proof, from the first 
author of the report; who only designed to gratify 
his own loquacity, or the importunity of his compa- 
nion. An idle vauity inclines us to enumerate our 
parties of mirth and triendship; and we beliere our 
importance is increased by a recapitulation of the 
discourse of which we were such distinguished 
sharers ; and to show that we were esteemed lit to 
be entrusted with allairs of great concern and pri- 
vacy, we notably give in our detail of them. 

There is, besides, a very general inclination 
amongst us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever import, 
serious or trifling, so it be but a secret : the delight 
of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly propor- 
tionate and equal. The possessor of the valuable 
treasure appears indeed rather to have the advan- 
tage; and he seems to claim his superiority. I 
have discovered at once in a large company, by an 
air and deportment that is assumed upon such occa- 
sions, who it is that is conscious of this happy 
charge : he appears restless and full of doubt for a 
considerable time ; has frequent consultations with 
himself, like a bee undetermined where to settle in 
a variety of sweets ; till at last, one happy ear at- 
tracts lum more forcibly than the rest, and there he 
fises; " stealing and giving odours." 

In a little time it becomes a matter of great 
amazement that the whole town is as well ac- 
quainted with the story as the two who were so 
busily engaged; and the consternation is greater, 
as each reporter is confident that he only commu- 
nicated it to one person. " A report," says Strada, 
" thus transmiUcd from one to one, is like a drop of 
water at the top ul' ii house ; it descends but from 
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tile to tile, yet at last makes its way to tbe gutter, 
apd then is involved in the general stteam." And 
if I may add to the comparison, tlie drop of water, 
after its progress through all the channels of tba 
streets, it is not more contaminated with filth an^ 
dirt than a. simple story after it has passed through 
the mouths of a few modern talebearers. 
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It is well known, that many things appear plauai-' 
lile in speculation, which can never be reduced Ur- 

Cractice; and that of the numberless projects that 
nve flattered mankind with theoretical speciousnesi^ 
few have served any other purpose (ban to sbiMT 
the ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to tlw 
moon, however romantic and absurd the scheme 
may now appear, since the properties of air ban 
been better understood, seemed highly probable ta 
njany of the aspiring wits in llie last century, whoL 
began to dote upon their glossy plumes, and tlut^ 
'-- ■ - ■ ■ - he h( " ■ ■ ■ 



tered with impatience for tl 



r uf their depa^ 



Pereant ventlgla millt 

Jnlefusam, abienicrnqtir feril gravii ungula campHta. 

IIiIIb, valfi, und floods nppEor already crora'd t 

And, rre he slartt, a IhoiitHnd slcps are lost. Pars. 

Among; the fallacies which only experience cwf' 

detect, there are some, of which scarcely experienca 

itself can destroy the influence ; some which, by a' 

captivating show of indiibilnble certainty, are per- 
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petually gaininf^upou ibe human mind; and which, 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new credit as the sense of miscarriage wears gradu- 
ally away, persuade us to try again what we have 
tried already, and expose us by the same failure to 
double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
strength. The speculatiat, when he has carefully 
observed how much may be performed by a single 
hand, calculates by a very easy operation the force 
of thousands, and goes on accumulating power till 
resistance vanishes before it; then rejoices in the 
success of his new scheme, and wonders at the folly 
or idleness of former ages, who have lived in want 
of what might so readily be procured, and suftered 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by obsta- 
cles which one united efibrt would have so easily 
surmounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness at the first 
attempt to put it into action. The difiereut appre- 
hensions, the discordant passions, the jarring inte- 
rests of men, will scarcely permit that many should 
unite in one undertaking. 

Of a gieat and complicated design, some will 
never be brought to discern the end ; and of the se- 
veral means by which it may be accomplished, the 
choice will he a perpetual subject of debate, as 
every man is swayed in his determination by his 
own knowledge or convenience. In a long scries 
of action, some will languish with fatigue, and some 
be drawn off by present gratifications; some will 
loiter because others labour, and some will cease to 
labour because others loiter; and if once they comu 
within prospect of success and profit, some will be 

^dy and others envious :_ some will undertake 
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more thau they cou perfono, to enlarge theii claims 
of advantage ; some will (wirform less than they uii- 
deitake, lest their labours should chiefly turn to the 
benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
bUtes of different interests, and aspects malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by common 
distress; and in the ardour of self-prescrvalJon fall 
unanimously upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their first uttack can 
be withstood, time will never fail to dissolve their 
uaion : success and miscarriage will be equally 
destructive: after the conquest of a province, they 
will quarrel in the division; after the loss of a battle, 
all will be endeavouring to secure themselves by 
abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining uumbers to 
the constant and uniform prosecution of a common 
interest arises the difficulty of securing subjects 
against the encroachment of*^ governors. Power is 
always gradually stealing away from the many to 
the few, because the few are more vigilant and con- 
sistent; it still contracts to a smaller number, till in 
lime it centres in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted among 
mankind perpetually tend towards monarchy; and 
power, however dinused tlirongh the whole commu- 
nity, is, by negligence or corruption, commotion or 
distress, reposed at last in the chief magistrate. 

" There never appear," says Swift, " more than 
five or six men of genius in an age ; but if they were 
imited, the world could not stand before them." It 
is happy, therefore, for mankind, that of this union 
there is no probability. As men take in a wider 
compass of intellectuai survey, they are more likely 
to choose dificrent objects of pursuit ; as they see 
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more ways to tlie some end, they will be less easily 
persuaded to travel together; as each is better qua- 
lifted to form an independent schente of private 
greatness, he will reject with greater obstinacy the 
project of another; as each is more able to distin- 
guish himself at the head of a. party, he will leas 
readily be made a follower or ao associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe are regulated, 
io their progress through the etherial spaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces ; by one of 
which, tliey are restrained from deserting their or- 
bits, and losing themselreB in the immensity of 
Heaven ; and held oiF by the other from rushing 
together, and clustering round their centre with 
everlasting cohesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motious of men; we are formed 
for society, not for combination ; we are equally un- 
qualified to live in a close connection with our fel- 
low beings, and in total separation from them ; we 
are attracted towards each other by general sym- 
pathy, but kept back from contact by private in- 
terests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement . 
of the orbs of Heaven ; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easily be led 
to suppose that the happiness of our world would 
bepromoted by a different tendency of the human 
mind. It appears, indeed, to a slight and super- 
ticial observer, that many things, impracticable in 
our present state, might be easily effected, if man- 
kind were better disposed to union and cooperation : 
but a little reflection wUl discover that if confede- 
racies were easily formed, they would lose their 
efficacy, since numbers would be opposed to num- 
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bei's, aod unanimity to unanimity ; and instead of 
tlie present petty competitions of individuals or 
single families, multitudes would be supplanting 

multitudes, cmd tliuusauds plotting agaiust thou- 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected than 
of the learned: the rest of the world have almost 
always agreed to shut scholars up together in col- 
leges and cloisters ; surely not without hope that 
they would look for that happiness in concord, 
which they were debarred from finding in variety; 
and that such conjunctions of intellect would re- 
compense the munificence of founders and patrons, 
by uerfortnances above the reach of any »n^e 

J)ut Discord, who found means to roll her apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship of students anil 
of beauties is for the most part equally siucere aad 
equally durable ; as both depend for happiness on % 
the regard of others, on that of which the valiui 
arises merely from comparison, they are both eX' 
posed to perpetual jealousies, and both incessan 
employed in schemes to intercept the praises 
each other. 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate 
(hat this confinement of the studious to atudic 
corapauiona has been wholly without advantage 
the public: neighbourhood, where it does not cddt' 
ciliate friendship, incites competition; and he thi 
would contentedly rest in a lower degree of exce.j^^ 
lence, where he had no rival to dread, will be urgej 
by his impatience of inferiority to incessant endba« 
vours after great attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, uerhapa^ 
the chief effects of academies and societies ; for what^: 




I 
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e the bulk of their joint labours, every single 
piece is always the production of an iniliviaual tliat 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, s. resolution to wnte because the rest are 
writing, and the scoin of obscurity while the rest are 
illustrious. 



':Wo. 4C. SATURDAY, Al'lliL 14, 1753. 



Mtffui itvniiova Eu/tn-orijv- Ptiov. Gh. 

Far from my table be the tell-tate gueel. 

It has been remarked, that men are generally kind I 
in proportion as they are happy ; and it is said even * 
of the devil, that he is good-humoured when he is 
pleased. Every act, therefore, by which another ia 
injured, from whatever motive, contracts more guilt 
and expresses greater malignity if it is committed in 
those seasons which are set apart to pleasantry and 
good-humour, and brightened with enjoyments pecu- 
liar to rational and social beings. 

Detraction is among those vices which the most 
languid virtue has sufficient force to prevent; be- 
cause, by detraction, that is not gained which is 
taken away; "he who filches from me my good 
name,"saya Shakspeare, " enriches not himself but 
makes me poor indeed :'' as nothing, therefore, de- 
grades human nature more than detraction, nothing 
more disgraces conversation. The detractor, as he 
is the lowest moral character, reflects greater dis- 
honour upon hia company than the hangman ; and 
he whose disposition is a scandal to his species 
shall be more diligently avoided than he who is 
' tepf ''"'y ^3 ^^ office. 
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But for thia practice, however vile, some bsie 
Jared to apol<^ie, by contending that tbe report, 
by nhicb they iojored an absent character, was 
tme : this, boweYer, &inouDl:i to no more thaa tbU 
tfaey have not complicated maJice with falsehoad, 
and that there is some difference between detractioa 
and slander. To relate all the ill that is true of the 
best roan in the world would probably render bim 
the object of snspicioD and distrtist: and if this prac- 
tice was ann-ersal, mutual confidence and estecB, 
the comforts of society, and the eodearments of 
Iriendship, would be at an end. 

There is something unspeakably more hateful in 
those species of villany by whicli the law is evaded 
than in those by which it is violated and defied. 
Courage has sometimes preserred rapacity from ab- 
horrence, as beauty has been thought to apologize 
for prostitution; but the injustice of cowardice is 
universally abhorred, and Idie the lewdness of de- 
formity has no advocate. Thug hateful are tbe 
wretches who detract with cautioa ; and while they 
perpetrate the wrong, are solicitous to avoid the 
reproach: they do not say that Chloe forfeited her 
honour to Lysander; but they say that sucb a report 
has been spread, they know not how true. Hose 
who propagate these reports frequently invent them ; 
and it is no breach of charity to suppose this to 
be always the case; because no man who spreads 
detraction would have scrupled to produce it: and 
he who should diffuse poison in a brook would 
scarce be acquitted of a malicious design, though he 
should allege that he received it of another who is 
doing the same eleewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignity 
of our nature should indeed be excluded from our 
conversation; as companions, not only that which 
we owe to ourselves, but to others, is required of 
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us; and they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
sence of each other, are become obdurate in guilt, 
and insensible to infamy. 

Reverence thyself, is one of the sublime precepts 
of that amiable philosopher whose humanity alone 
was an inconteslable proof of the dignity of his 
mind. Pythagoras, in his idea of virtue, compre- 
hended intellectual purity ; aud he supposed, that 
by him who reverenced himself, those tfaoughta 
would be suppressed by which a being capable of 
virtue is degraded : this divine precept evidently 
presupposes a reverence of others, by which men 
are restrained from more gross immoralities; and 
with which he hoped a reverence of self would also 
cooperate as an auxihary motive. 

The great Duke of Marlborough, who wi 
liie most accomplished gentleman of his age; ^ 
never suffer auy approaches to obscenity i 
presence ; and it was said by the late Lord Cobham^ 
that he did not reprove it as an immorality in the ^ 
speaker, but resented it as an indignity to bioiBelf^ 
and it is evident, that to speak evil of the absent, tot ' 
utter lewdness, blasphemy, or treason, must degrade i 
not only him who speaks, but those who hear; foR I 
surely that dignity of character which a man ought ' 
always to sustain is in danger when he is made the 
confidant of treachery, detraction, impiety, or lust: 
for be, who in conversation displays his own vices, 
imputes them ; as he who boasts to another of a 
robbery presupposes that he is a thief. 

It should be a general rule, never to utter any 
thing in conversation which would justly dishonour 
us if it should be reported to the world : if this rule 
could be always kept, we should be secure in our 
own innocence against the craft of knaves and para- 
sites, tile stratagems of cunning, and the vij^ilanca 
of envy. 
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But after all the bounty of nature and all the la- 
bour of virtue, many imperfections will be still dis- 
cerned in human beings, even by thoae who do not 
eee with all the perspicacity uf human wisdom : and 
he is guilty of tile most aggvavatcd detraction who 
reports the weakness of a good mind discovered in 
an unguarded hour; someuiing which is rather the 
effect of negligence than design ; rather a folly than 
a fault ; a sally of vanity rather than an eruption of 
malevolence. It has, therefore, been a maxim in- 
violably sacred among good men, never to disclose 
the secrets of private conversation ; a maxim, which 
though it seems to arise from the breach of some 
others, does yet imply that general rectitude which 
is produced by a consciousness of virtuous dignity, 
and a regard to that reverence which is due to our- 
selves and others ; for to conceal any immoral pur- 
pose, which to disclose in to disappoint ; any crime, 
which to bide is to countenance; or any cluracter, 
which to avoid is to be naSe ; as it is incompatible 
with virtue, and injurious to society, can be a law 
only among those who are enemiea to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law which there ii 
some degree of obligation to fultill ; and the secrets 
even of their conversation are, perhaps, seldom dis- 
closed witiiout an aggravation of their guilt; it if 
the interest of society, that the veil of taciturnity 
should be drawn over the mysteries of drunkenness 
and lewdness ; and to hide even the machinations 
of envy, ambition, or revenge, if they happei 
mingle in these orgies among the rites of Bacchus, 
seems to be the duty of the initiated, though not d 
the profane. 

It he who has associated with robbers, who hat, 
reposed and accepted a trust, and whose guilt is a 
pledge of his fidelity, should betray his associate! 
tor hire; if he is urged to secure himself, by the 
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noiiety of suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or 
to punish others by the importunity of resentment 
and revenge; though the public receives benefit 
from his conduct, and may toiuk it expedient to re- 
tviird him, yet be has only added to every other 
species of guilt, that of treacheiy to his friends : he 
has demonstrated that he is ao destitut« of virtue 
as not to possess even those vices which resemble 
it ; and that he ought to be cut off as totally unfit 
for human society, but that as poison is aa antidote 
to poison, his crimes are a security against the 
crimes of others. 

It is, however, true, that if such an offender is 
stuog with remorse, if he feels the force of bigher 
obligations than those of an iniquitous compact, 
and if urged by a desire to atone for the injury 
vthich he has done to society, he gives in his infor- 
mation, and delivers up his associates, with what- 
ever reluctance, to the laws; by this sacrifice he 
ratifiex bis repentance, he becomes again the friend 
of his country, and deserves not only protection but 
esteem: for the same action may be either virtuous 
or vicious, and may deserve eitber honour or infamy, 
as it may be performed upon different principles ; 
and indeed no action can be morally classed or esti- 
mated without some knowledge of the motive by 
which it is produced. 

But as there is seldom any other clue to the mo- 
lives of particular actions than the general tenor of 
his life by whom they are performed; and as the 
lives of those who serve their country by bringing 
its enemies to punishment are commonly flagitious 
to the highest degree ; the ideas of this service and 
the most sordid villany are so connected that they 
always recur together: if only this part 'of a cha- 
racter is known, we immediately mfer that the 
whole is infamous ; and it is, therefore, no wonder, 
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that the name by which it is expressed, especially 
when it is used to denominate a profession, should 
be odious ; or that a good man should not always 
have sufficient fortitude to strike away the mask of 
dissimulation, and direct the sword of justice. 

But whatever may be thought of those who dis- 
charge their obligations to the public by treachery 
to their companions ; it cannot be pretended, that 
he, to whom an immoral design is communicated 
bv inadvertence or mistake, is under any pnvate 
obligation to conceal it : the charge which devolves 
upon him he must instantly renounce : for while he 
hesitates his virtue is suspended : and he who com- 
municates such design to another, not by inadvert- 
ence or mistake, but upon presumption of concur- 
rence, commits an outrage upon his honour and de- 
fies his resentment. 

Let none, therefore, be encouraged to profane 
the rites of conversation, much less of iriendsnip, by 
supposing there is any law which ought to restrain 
the indignation of virtue, or deter repentance from 
reparation. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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